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THE EASTERN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA. 


THosE only who know what it is, 
night after night, to court sleep in de- 
fiance of the thundering of a hundred 
cannon—to be ever conscious, in their 
dreams of home, of the incessant 
whistle of shot and shell—and to 
be generally roused from a rickety 
stretcher by the explosion of a mine, 
ean fully appreciate the comfort of a 
quiet cabin far removed from these 
disturbing influences, where the shrill 
pipe of. the boatswain, or the morning 
sun gleaming in at the port-hole, re- 
mind him that another day of dolce 
far niente has dawned. It was upon 
a lovely morning in September last, 
and only’a week prior to that great 
event the news of which is still echo- 
ing through the world, that I looked 
upon the magnificent range which 
skirts the southern shores of the 
Crimea, where wooded dells wind 
among the mountains, and vines and 
olives clothe its slopes, and white 
chateaus gleam from out the dark 
foliage of the overshadowing horse- 
chestnut, and towering over all, the 
Tchatir Dagh abruptly rises and 
throws its sombre shade over the 
sunny landscape. Rounding Cape 
Takli, whose friendly beacon no 
longer exists to guide the benighted 
mariner, we soon after drop anchor 
beneath the newly-constructed fortifi- 
cations of St. Paul, where the British 
flag would indicate that the white 
tents which crown the hill are those of 
our own soldiers, even were the tartan 
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trews of a Highland regiment not so 
clearly discernible. But when we land 
and inspect the fort, we find ourselves 
surrounded as well by Turks and 
French, who here occupy such a posi- 
tion as to render any hostile move- 
ment, except with a larger body of 
troops than the Russians can now 
spare, unavailing. 

It is about two miles across a gently 
undulating steppe from here to Kertch, 
the well-built mansions of which, from 
this distance, look as handsome and 
substantial as though it were still a 
flourishing mercantile emporium. As 
we enter, however, the delusion rapidly 
vanishes, and it was painful to witness 
a ruin and desolation so universal, 
Three years ago I had walked along 
the quay in the midst of a throng of 
gay promenaders. Fashionable ladies, 
escorted by well-dressed beaux, stroll- 
ed by the water-side, or Jingered round 
the band which played in the garden 
opposite the governor’s house, for it 
was a Sunday afternoon in autumn, 
and all the world was enjoying the _ 
delicious air, which at this time of 
year renders the Crimean climate so 
particularly delightful. Then the 
market-place was full of bustle and 
activity ; camel-carts and Tartar wag- 
gons, with scraggy ponies, crowded 
the streets ; and Russian officials stalk- 
ed pompously about, with that digni- 
fied air which increases in intensity, 
by geometrical progression, until it 
reaches the ninety-seventh clerk in 
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the police-office. Now how changed 
was the aspect of affairs! A couple 
of regiments of slouching Turks, pre- 
ceded by the most villanous of music, 
tramped over the flagstones, shattered 
and displaced by recent explosions ;— 
lively Frenchmen were _ bargaining 
for water-melons with blear-eyed 
Tartars, or fishing for diminutive dol- 
phin-shaped fish with improvised fish- 
ing-tackle ;—British sentinels were 
keeping guard with measured tread 
over dilapidated mansions, and the 
shrill tones of the bagpipe echoed 
through deserted halls; every house 
was unroofed, every window encircled 
by a frame of charred wood: piles of 
rubbish blocked up the doorways ; 
along the whole length of the princi- 
pal street there was scarcely a habit- 
able mansion left—scarcely a soul 
loitering under the shadow of the 
ruined walls. We toiled up the steep 
hill of Mithridates, and entered the 
museum. Here the destruction was 
even more universal than in the town, 
and the remains of works of ancient 
art, which had bravely borne the ra- 
vages of time, lay mutilated and de- 
stroyed by the barbarous hands of 
French and Turkish soldiers. Rank 
weeds were springing up in humid 
corners, creeping along the ground, 
over prostrate figures, fragments of 
antique vases, or blocks of marble 
covered with inscriptions ; but so com- 
pletely had the work of destruction 
been effected that I could find nothing 
among the debris worth preserving. 
There was nothing left but the view ; 
that was always interesting, but now 
how changed in its character! We 
overlooked the roofless houses and 
crumbling walls of the town, the 
sunken ships in the bay, the grassy 
steppe beyond, and shutting in the 
prospect, the heights of Yenikale 
crowned with the fortifications of the 
Allies. , 

Under what widely different cir- 
cumstances did I now enter almost 
the only entire house which still ex- 
ists, and find myself seated at break- 
fast with a number of officers whom 
I had last seen at a Canadian pic-nic, 
and in the very room too in which I 
had formerly been hospitably enter- 
tained by our late vice-consul. Then, 
looking over the harbour full of ship- 
ping, our conversation was of trade; 
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now, we watched a footsore regiment 
march down the street on their return 
from a razzia, and talked of war. 
There was nothing in the present 
condition of Kertch tempting enough 
to induce us to prolong our stay, and 
I was glad to shake off those feelings 
of melancholy which such scenes as I 
had witnessed could not fail to pro- 
duce, on board the smart little gun- 
boat in which we ran up the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus to. Yenikale. Here 
the old Tartar town, always too dila- 
pidated to suffer very much from the 
most strongly developed destructive 
tendencies, looked very little changed 
from the time when I last rambled along 
its single street in a Tartar waggon. 
There were not so many Tartars to be 
seen, and all the women had disap- 
peared. There was the same variety 
in a military point of view which we 
had seen at Kertch, the same style of 
fortification which we had inspected 
at St. Paul, but more substantial in its 
character, and the fortress seemed as 
well qualified to stand a siege as that 
of Sebastopol itself. The evening 
found us again under way, and at 
daylight next morning I looked through 
the port-hole of my cabin upon the 
walls of Anapa. There was nothing 
very inviting in its aspect from the 
seaward, The fortis built upon a 
curved promontory, which forms an 
insecure bay, and which presents a 
precipitous cliff upwards of fifty feet 
in height. The fortifications, which 
run along the summit of this cliff, are 
breached here and there by the ex- 
plosions of the Russian mines, which 
were fired by themselves before evacu- 
ating the place. To the left extends 
a wide plain, watered by a sluggish 
stream, upon which, some miles from 
its mouth, are situated two Cossack 
villages, now deserted. A range of 
sand-hills, covered with scrub, about 
five hundred feet in height, forms the 
background. We were received at 
the little pier by a number of Circas- 
sians, whose appearance is well calcu- 
lated to impress a stranger for the first 
time visiting their country. Their 
fur-caps, as tall as those of a grena- 
dier, surmount swarthy, sun-dried, but 
not irregular features; there is a fire 
in the eye and a compression of the 
lip, which marks that courage and re- 
solution which they have so univer- 
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sally displayed in their prolonged con- 
tests with the Russians. Their long 
coats, open at the breast, reach to the 
knee, and are confined at the waist by 
a leather girdle. A shirt covers the 
breast, and is closely fastened round 
the neck. Eight or ten ivory tubes, 
containing powder, are ranged upon 
each lappet of the coat, and form the 
most striking feature in the costume. 
A plenitude of knives and pistols 
cra the waist belt. A short sword 
epends from the left side, and a rifle, 
covered with a sort of felt, swings at 
their back, and completes their war- 
like accoutrements. Red or yellow 
trousers are enclosed below the knee 
by a particoloured gaiter, and a red 
slipper, fitting closer than the Indian 
moccasin, makes the most perfect 
chaussure I ever remember to have 
seen. The picturesque effect of this 
costume is enhanced by a most inde- 
pendent bearing, and an insouciance 
and self-confidence which suggest that 
they probably understand the use of the 
weapons with which they are so abun- 
dantly supplied. When we had scram- 
bled over a quantity of debris through 
the breach in the walls, we found our- 
selves in the principal street of the 
place. It was, however, even in a 
more ruinous condition than those we 
had seen at Kertch, for the agents 
had been, not the besiegers, but the 
besieged. If Turks are unsparing in 
the work of demolition, the Russians 
themselves understand still better the 
art of rendering every dwelling-house 
untenable, and every gun unserviceable, 
and they can hardly complain of the 
devastation caused by their enemies, 
when they themselves set them so 
brilliant an example. 

Mounted Cireassians, on wiry little 
ponies, were galloping in every direc- 
tion. Their saddles are high and nar- 
row; their stirrups so short, as to 
throw the knee almost at right angles 
to the horse. ‘They seem at home 
only on horseback, and congregated in 
knots at the corners of the streets, or 
dismounted to ransack, in the hope of 
finding more spoil, some house which 
had already been thoroughly gutted. 
They watched us with no little curio- 
sity as we walked up to a habitation 
which Sefer Pasha had put in decent 
repair, and where, seated on a high 
sofa smoking his chibouk, we found 
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him holding his court. The anteroom 
was filled with Circassian nobles of 
the highest grade, who saluted us as 
we passed, and then crowded round 
the doorway to watch proceedings. 
These consisted in pipes, coffee, and 
conversation, the result of which did 
not give us a very favourable impres- 
sion of the representative of the 
Sublime Porte in these regions. Sefer 
Pasha is a Cireassian by birth, but 
he has been in Turkish employ long 
enough to have acquired a taste for 
political intrigue, and the art of re- 
plenishing his purse and gratifying his 
private schemes of ambition at the 
expense of those whom he thinks he 
has aright to subject to such treat- 
ment. The Circassians as yet are too 
unsophisticated to have discovered 
this; and, carried away by religious 
zeal, they look with respect and af- 
fection upon the envoy of the Sultan. 
They do not conceive it possible that 
the head of their religion could be a 
party to any tampering with their 
civil liberty; and until that conviction 
dawns upon them, Ottoman influence 
will be predominant. Meantime un- 
scrupulous Turkish agents, dotted 
along the coast, already begin to per- 
ceive that it is their interest to de- 
preciate Europeans, who would not 
tolerate their iniquities, and to mis- 
lead this ignorant people as to our 
real designs with respect to their 
country. They are in consequence 
changing sensibly in their demeanour 
towards us. Instead of hailing us as 
allies as formerly, they look with 
coldness and suspicion upon our ad- 
vances, and protest that they only 
wish to be left alone. They say, with 
some justice, that they know very 
little about us. And considering how 
little trouble we have taken either to 
acquire information about them, or to 
impart any, it is not to be wondered 
at if they deem us somewhat luke- 
warm in the cause we pretend to 
have so much at heart. Had we 
never allowed a Turkish authority 
to set foot in a country to which 
they have no manner of claim, and 
dealt, by means of suitable ‘agents, 
directly with the people themselves, 
or assisted them with troops, we 
should now have the whole country 
arrayed upon our side. There can be 
little doubt that before long such an 
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alliance will be of the highest possible 
importanee to us. We have yet time 
to recall the Turks who are now do- 
ing so much mischief. If we could 
direct in a proper channel the influ- 
ence they wield, it would be invalu- 
able; but as no honest Turkish official 
ean be found, that is an impossible 
contingency. It therefore becomes us 
to choose whether we shall attempt to 
cope with intriguing pashas, and by 
bribery or any other inducement per- 
suade them to use their power for the 
public good; or whether, dispensing 
with such an unsatisfactory medium, 
we had not better find another, either 
through the nobles themselves in 
those parts of the country where they 
still have influence, or in those parts 
where ‘their prestige is lost, by hold- 
ing out to the people themselves such 
advantages, political or pecuniary, as 
should induce them to co-operate 
with us cordially in the event of 
future military operations in their 
direction. While, however, distussing 
the question of individual influence in 
Circassia, it would scarcely be fair to 
overlook the only man who has ever 
really effected a great social revolu- 
tion in the country, and for the first 
time induced the inhabitants to or- 
— themselves definitely for the 
efence of the country. The Naib 
or lieutenant of Schamyl is indeed a 
scarcely less remarkable man than 
the great warrior himself. Arriving 
as a mere traveller in the country, he 
went about administering to the Cir- 
cassians an oath pledging them to 
eternal war with Russia, and levying 
fines upon those who either would not 
join the compact, or who, having 
joined it, failed to preserve their 
fidelity. By these means he soon 
acquired a paramount influence over 
a great portion of Circassia, not, 
however, without causing consider- 
able apprehension to the usdens, or 
nobles, who perceived that their im- 
portance was diminished in propor- 
tion as that of the interloper in- 
creased. It would scarcely be politic 
at this juncture to enter more mitiute- 
ly into ‘the present state of that part 
over which his influence to a greater 
or less extent still prevails, or to dis- 
cuss the question of whether it can or 
cannot be turned to account by the 
Allied Powers, There can be no 
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doubt of the necessity of entertaining 
these points; and though the subject 
is one involved in great difficulty, its 
importance is such as to render it 
highly desirable that Government 
should lose no time in adopting a 
definite policy, and in pursuing it 
with vigour, which may insure to it 
a successful and satisfactory result. 
Although the ignorance of the British 
public has been such as to lead them 
to depreciate in a great measure the 
value of the Circassian element in the 
question which is now absorbing their 
attention, it is to be hoped that, before 
this, its importance has been recog- 
nised; and it will therefore be unne- 
cessary to enter upon it now. The 
people themselves would prove hearty 
and cordial allies; and it is only to be 
wondered at, that, while we have 
given ourselves so much trouble, and 
degraded ourselves so unnecessarily 
in the eyes of Europe, by our attempts 
to enlist in our cause Powers who 
have no sympathy with it, and are 
under no circumstances to be trusted, 
we have not taken advantage of the 
co-operation of a hardy and indepen- 
dent race, from whom we could gain 
assistance which would be far more 
valuable, and with whom we could form 
an alliance which would be far more 
honourable than with German despots. 
Our visit to Sefer Pasha having 
terminated, we strolled round the for- 
tifications of Anapa, and were struck 
with the pertinacity with which the 
Russians had destroyed everything 
conneeted with the means of defence. 
With one or two exceptions, the 
trunnions had been knocked off every 
gun, the platforms burnt, and here 
and there the fortifications levelled. 
From one point we had an extensive 
view over the plain, and could discern 
parties of mounted Circassians emerg- 
ing here and there from clouds of 
dust, or driving cattle towards the 
town. The houses in Anapa are all 
isolated, and have been dotted about 
without much attempt at regularity. 
The hospital has been a handsome 
building; it is now roofless, and part- 
ly demolished. 'The church, however, 
with its green roof and belfry (from 
which the bell has been abstracted), is 
in good repair, and is converted into 
a Mahommedan mosque. We entered 
a house which had evidently been the 





police-office, and waded about, knee 
deep in Russian documents, with two 
or three Circassians, who seemed to 
take a great interest in our proceed- 
ings. We tried to learn from them a 
few words of their language; but the 
sounds were so hopeless, that, after a 
good deal of sneezing and coughing, 
as the nearest approaches we could 
make to them, we abandoned the at- 
tempt in despair. 

I was struck with an episode which 
occurred while walking about the 
town, as being, under existing cireum- 
stances, fraught with a peculiar signi- 
ficance. A handsome old Cireassian, 
followed by his squire or page, was 
standing looking at a collection of 
cannon-balls and ammunition, when 
a slouching Turk, who happened 
to be passing, but did not profess 
to be a sentry, told him peremp- 
torily to move on. Upon the Circas- 
sian either not hearing or not choos- 
ing to pay attention to this command, 
the Turk, with a most insulting ex- 
pression, threw a large fragment of 
wood at the page, which struck the 
horse. His master took the hint, 
and moved on without uttering a syl- 
lable of remonstrance. Had this in- 
cident occurred outside the walls, it 
is probable that it would have termi- 
nated in a somewhat different man- 
ner. In the two provinces which 
form the north-west angle of Circas- 
sia, of one of which (Natquoitch) 
Anapa may be considered the ca- 
pital, the old feudal system has al- 
most disappeared, while in the pro- 
vinces upon the Kuban it is still in 
foree. The wily policy of concilia- 
tion, by wholesale bribery, pursued by 
Russia, resulted in the defection of 
many of the nobles in these two pro- 
vinces, which were at the same time 
chiefly exposed to the depredations 
of her troops; and as one by one 
these men temporised with Russia, 
they lost. their hold upon the mass of 
the people, whose animosity against 
their common enemy remained in full 
force, and who did not derive the 
same advantages from an_ alliance 
with her as their more wealthy mas- 
ters. The difference in the social 
condition of this part of Circassia 
from that of the interior and the pro- 
vinces farther east, is the cause of 
one of the greatest difficulties with 
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which the western diplomatist has to 
contend. Those influences which are 
in the one case mainly to be depended 
upon, do not exist at all in the other, 
and there is consequently an estrange- 
ment between the tribes whose 
relative position has thus become 
changed. 

It is only a few hours’ run from 
Anapa to Sudjak Kaleh. The dis- 
tance by land is only twenty-three 
miles. A long promontory, while it 
renders the distance considerably 
more by sea, forms one shore of the 
deep bay, at the end of which the 
town is situated. 

From its handsome appearance I 
could hardly believe that we should 
find, upon landing, the same scenes of 
devastation ; but it was complete here 
as elsewhere: there were only two 
habitable houses left in the place. The 
ruins were so entirely overgrown in 
places, that one might have sup- 
posed many years to have elapsed 
since their destruction. At least a 
hundred mounted Cireassians were 
collected in a shady angle of the ruined 
street as we approached, and greeted 
us in a hesitating manner, as though 
they were uncertain which party were 
the greatest intruders. They seemed 
to love to linger near the monuments 
of a power now annihilated ; and it is 
easy to understand the satisfaction 
with which they tread under foot these 
memorials of the former invaders 
of their country. With what glee 
they scamper on their wiry ponies 
down the green-hill sides which they 
used once to cultivate, but which have 
been left untouched and unfruitful for 
many along year. How merrily they 
journey along the sea-shore, no longer 
obliged to skulk down to it between 
forts, which prevented all intercourse 
with strangers except at a great risk; 
how they revel in their freedom—glory 
in dashing along roads made for Rus- 
sian artillery, in climbing up walls 
over which Russian flags once waved, 
and inhabiting (where they exist) 
houses built for Russian-soldiers. We 
heard them shouting and firing off 
their guns as they galloped in triumph 
about the deserted squares, thus giv- 
ing vent to the exuberance of their 
spirits upon again finding themselves 
in quiet possession of ‘their own pro- 
perty. Some of the chiefs whom we 
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saw here had just arrived from the 
interior, on their way to Mustapha 
Pasha, at Batoum, to pay a visit of 
ceremony and homage to the repre- 
sentative of the Padisha in these parts. 
Upon the hill to the left of the town 
stands a handsome Greek church, 
paved with marble, where the Rus- 
sians had taken the trouble to smash 
every slab. From the belfry an ex- 
tensive view is obtained up the valley, 
from which a small stream debouches 
into the harbour. Along the banks of 
this stream the vegetation is very 
Juxnriant, but the hills which enclose 
it are generally barren, covered here 
and there with scrub, but nowhere 
attaining an elevation of more than 
a thousand feet. Over a depression in 
the range, a military road has been 
constructed by the Russians, leading 
to the Kuban. It ascends by a suc- 
eession of zigzags up the steep side of 
the hills, and, winding down the more 
gentle slopes to the north, extends for 
about forty miles to the Russian fron- 
tier. We had intended following this 
road as far as possible, and then turn- 
ing to the east; but the jealousy of the 
Turks of European influence or inter- 
ference is so great, that they succeeded 
in throwing obstacles in the way, which 
we did not at the time think it politic 
to attempt to surmount. We there- 
fore re-embarked, in time to reach 
Ghelendjik before evening. The sun 
was just setting as we entered the 
landlocked little harbour, overhung by 
lofty hills, on which the setting sun 
shed purple hues, while the white 
houses of the fort contrasted strongly 
with the dark green of the trees 
amongst which they were buried. 
Ghelendjik is about fifteen miles from 
Sudjak, and, from its safe harbour, 
was considered by the Russians a 
place of some importance. There was 
nothing, however, to detain us at this 
deserted little fort; and so, after we 
had sufficiently admired the beauty of 
its position, we pursued our voyage, 
and found ourselves anchored at day- 
light off the Russian port of Weljam- 
inofisk ; or, in the Circassian tongue, 
Tuapse. Here for the first time Cir- 
cassian scenery in all its beauty burst 
upon us. The hills swelled into moun- 
tains, and were wooded to the summit, 
dotted with fields of yellow corn ready 
for the sickle, or cultivation of a bright 
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green. Narrow valleys lying in deep 
shade intersected the mountains, down 
the sides of which danced sparkling 
streams, meeting a little river, which, 
falling sluggishly into the sea, watered 
a fertile plain. Upon the summit ofa hill 
that rose from this, appeared the white 
walls of a little fort, and over them 
waved lofty poplars. Behind them a 
wretched regiment of Cossacks was 
formerly ensconced, surrounded by a 
hostile population. They were com- 
pletely imprisoned, and the confine- 
ment must have been doubly irksome 
in the centre of a country affording so 
many attractions. We were weleomed 
here by a magnificent fellow, who, 
springing lightly from his horse, made 
us a respectful but by no means servile 
obeisance, and professed himself ready 
to do the honours of his country. 
Notwithstanding the native grace and 
dignity of his manner, he was a tho- 
rough savage, and, to one accustomed 
only to consider barbarians as belong- 
ing to a totally different race from our- 
selves, it was somewhat startling to 
find in the expansive forehead, the 
light blue eye, and sandy hair, the 
transparent complexion, and exqui- 
sitely chiselled features of the Circas- 
sian chief, so perfect a type of a 
handsome Anglo-Saxon. We were 
soon surrounded by a crowd of pic- 
turesquely attired wild-looking _hill- 
men, all armed to the teeth, and some 
of them expensively dressed. They 
were occupying a few cottages upon 
the sea-shore, formerly inhabited by 
Russians, and told us that a good road 
led through the mountains in twenty 
hours to the Kuban. It was with 
some reluctance that, in spite of this 
intelligence, we found ourselves obliged 
to bid them adieu, and to leave the 
wondering group to watch our rapid 
return to the puffing monster which 
was to convey us upon our southward 
course. As we continued coasting 
along the Circassian shore, the moun- 
tains became higher, the scenery 
grander; every mile disclosed some 
new beauty, and stimulated my desire 
to penetrate a country hitherto so 
little known, and affording so tempt- 
ing a field for exploration. I consoled 
myself, however, by hoping that the 
day was not far distant when I should 
be clambering over the mountain-tops 
I now saw towering in the dim distance. 
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Souchoum Kaleh has always been 
considered one of the most important 
places upon the coast of Circassia, 
and the Russians used to maintain 
here a large garrison. Its aspect 
from the sea is charming; and it was 
refreshing to find, upon landing, that 
it was in a better state of preserva- 
tion than the towns we had hitherto 
visited, and could actually boast of a 
resident population. The French 
consul inhabited a substantial-looking 
mansion upon the sea coast. A street 
of Turkish houses leading along the 
shore terminated in an avenue of pop- 
lars, at the end of which the pic- 
turesque walls of an old Turkish fort 
enclosed a number of rusty dismounted 
guns, tattered and _ ill-fed soldiers, 
tumble-down barracks, and more pop- 
lars. Beokchit Pasha, an emasculated- 
looking specimen of Turkish nobility, 
lived in a well-built house, which had 
formerly belonged to some thriving 
Russian merchant. We paid him a 
visit, and found him shivering from 
the effects of fever in a confined and 
by no means agreeable atmosphere. 
However, he was civil enough to sup- 
ply us with four very good nags, 
which we mounted in order to explore 
a little of the neighbourhood. The 
town itself is built upon a swamp, 
surrounded by swelling hills clothed 
with the richest verdure. Always 
unhealthy, its climate is by no means 
improved by the neglect of the Turks, 
who allow the drains to stop up and 
collect masses of putrid vegetation. 
But to the eye nothing can be more 
enchanting than this deadly spot. As 
we ascended the hill immediately be- 
hind the town, the views became 
more lovely at every turn. The posi- 
tion of the hospitals, which are now 
deserted, is well chosen; but the 
Turkish officer commanding does not 
find it convenient to have his sick 
men in a healthy locality on the top 
of a hill, so he has moved the hospital 
down to the swamp. Then the houses 
are dotted throughout the rank vege- 
tation, almost buried in long grass 
and tangled underwood. Beyond is 
the deep bay, with wooded hills rising 
from its opposite shore. We rode on 
by a mountain path which the Rus- 
slans used as a road to a forage sta- 
tion on a hill a few miles distant. 
Before us hill rose on hill, deep val- 
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leys wound amongst the mountains, 
grassy swards clothed the slopes, and 
magnificent trees cast their broad 
shadows over the delightful verdure. 
Patches of cultivation here and there 
showed that the inhabitants were 
rapidly regaining confidence, and ap- 
proaching a neighbourhood from which 
they had long been excluded. Far 
above all rose the heaven-piercing 
summits of the Caucasian range, 
clothed in eternal snow. It was a 
most tempting little peep of the moun- 
tains; but after we had ridden about 
three miles into the interior, our com- 
panion the French consul assured. us 
that, as we were unaccompanied by 
any Circassian, we were considered 
fair spoil to any band of mountaineers 
who might be prowling about the 
vicinity, and so we reluctantly turned 
our horses’ heads upon our backward 
path. On our return to the town we 
were surprised by the arrival of a 
large cavalcade, which came trooping 
up to the door of the consul’s house 
in picturesque confusion. In the 
centre of the group, which was com- 
posed of about a hundred wild-looking 
Cireassians, rode a handsome grey- 
haired man, whose tall cap of pure 
white distinguished him from those 
by whom he was surrounded. There 
was that in his bearing, moreover, 
which at once marked him as a chief 
of note; and I was not surprised. to 
observe that, on his dismounting, 
every one of his followers sprang 
from his horse, and dashed at the 
great man’s bridle, as though vying 
with one another who should be the 
first to render him a service. He re- 
ceived their attentions in an easy off- 
hand manner, as if they were his due; 
and, followed by two or three of his 
principal squires or serving-men, he 
came up to pay us a visit. His cos- 
tume was simple but handsome. A 
long buff-coloured coat of camel-cloth 
was confined round the waist by a 
leathern girdle, which was ornamented 
by a few handsomely-mounted wea- 
nee The cartridge-tubes on his 
reast were of a slate-colour, and 
richly inlaid with silver. A pair of 
heavy jack-boots reached up to the 
thigh, and his peaked cap was trim- 
med with white fur. The only incon- 
gruity about the costume was a black 
satin stock and a shirt collar, which 
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painfully detracted from its general 
effect ; indeed, when his cap was off, 
his jovial rubicund countenance, curly 
grey hair and whiskers, and well- 
rounded chin, reposing contentedly 
between a pair of unmistakable gills, 
were precisely those of an English 
country gentleman. Below the neck 
the savage reappeared; but the boots, 
though not unbecoming, were a great 
deal too civilized. There were no 
such marks of refinement about his 
clan. Their muscular sun-browned 
throats were confined by no paltry 
invention of modern times; their stal- 
wart legs were enclosed in coarse 
brown or yellow felt gaiters; their 
well-shaped feet in red leather mocea- 
sins,—for though that is a word be- 
longing to another hemisphere, it is 
the only one which in the least de- 
scribes their chaussure. Instead of 
the high cap, some of these wore a 
species of hood similar to those of the 
Bedouin Arabs, the point sticking out 
behind, and the ends brought round 
the neck like a comforter. It was an 
agreeable variation in the costume, 
and added to the wildness of their 
aspect. About a hundred of these 
men filled the space in front of the 
house. Lounging between their horses, 
or squatting in groups by the road- 
side, they let the nags take care of 
themselves. Meanwhile their lord 
and master, who was no other than 
Prince Michael—a man of some cele- 
brity in the history of his country— 
discoursed with us upon the war, and 
the affairs of Europe generally. As 
he had been brought up in St. Peters- 
burgh, and was a general in the 
Russian service, he required deéli- 
cate treatment, and we dealt princi- 
pay in generalities in consequence. 

e is in correspondence, no doubt, 
with his late masters, and admits 
that he is Russian in his sympathies 
from long habit, though he finds it 
necessary to go with the tide. He 
has a great influence in the country, 
and it is a pity that he is not a little 
more of a patriot. He owns a great 
extent of Jand in Abkasia, and in- 
formed us that he preserved his game 
like a gentleman; that he was a 
great sportsman; and that his pre- 
serves contained wild boar, elk, wild 
sheep, deer, &c. However, he wound 
up by saying, in answer to my in- 
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quiries, that I had better come to 
stay with him and judge for myself. 
I have seldom received an invitation 
which presented greater attractions, 
but I was reluctantly obliged to decline 
it for the present, promising him that, 
before very long, if all went well, 
I should avail myself of his kind 
offer. After a long visit, a great 
deal of amicable chat, and an im- 
mense consumption of tobacco and 
coffee, he took his leave, and we saw 
him mount his fiery steed, and in 
the very centre of his retainers trot 
carelessly away along a mountain 
path, the most complete instance of 
a feudal chieftain I had ever seen. 
In the part of the Caucasus in which 
Prince Michael holds his sway, a new 
and most important element is in- 
troduced into the political condition 
of the country. Abkasia, which 
bounds with Circassia Proper a few 
miles to the north of Souchoum, has 
an average breadth of about two days’ 
journey, and contains a population 
partly Christian and partly Mahom- 
medan. The feelings and sympathies 
of those entertaining such different 
religious sentiments are of course in 
every way antagonistic. Bekchit Pasha 
and Prince Michael will not speak to 
one another; the one is looked upon 
as an interloper, the other as a here- 
tie; but the Christian party attached 
to Prince Michael is far superior in 
numbers and influence to the Mahom- 
medan party attached to Bekchit. 
The love of freedom, however, ani- 
mutes all; and the sentiments of 
Prince Michael with regard to Russia 
are certainly not participated in by his 
followers. On the whole, it is per- 
haps fortunate that the co-operation of 
the Abkasians is not so important to 
us as that of the tribes to the north 
of the range. The corner of the 
mountains in which they live is cut 
off from Russia Proper by the whole 
of Circassia, and their assistance is 
not necessary to enable us to demo- 
lish the Russian army in Georgia. 
At present there is not a Russian 
soldier in the country. Indeed, the 
garrisons on the south appear to 
have been much more hurriedly eva- 
cuated than those we had already 
visited. Souchoum is in a compara- 
tively good state of preservation, and 
any injury which it has sustained 
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has been at the hands of the Turks 
since the departure of the Russians. 
During our numerous visits upon. the 
Cireassian coast I was disappointed 
in not seeing any of the women of 
the country, the fame of whose 
beauty has been so widely acknow- 
ledged. Until within the last few 
months the slave trade was carried 
on with considerable vigour ; but a 
recent firman, at our instigation, has 
completely put a stop to speculation 
in young women; at all events for the 
present. It is a question, however, 
whether a traffic which is so highly 
remunerative to those engaged in it 
can be permanently destroyed. The 
immediate effect has been to create 
the greatest dissatisfaction among the 
Cireassians themselves ; and now that 
our name is coupled with, to: them, so 
obnoxious a measure, it_is by no means 
so popular as it might have been. It 
is questionable, therefore, whether it 
would not have been wiser to have 
waited until the termination of the 
war, before doing anything to disgust 
allies whose goodwill it is so impor- 
tant to secure. No doubt the Cir- 
eassian slave trade is utterly inde- 
fensible in a moral point of view, 
but it does not appeal to our feelings 
of humanity as does that of the traffic 
in negroes upon the coast of Africa. 
It is a proceeding which is eminently 
satisfactory to all parties ; whereas now 
the young ladies are disappointed, the 
Turks are disconsolate, the merchants 
are ruined, and the papas are dis- 
gusted. “Alas!” said a tattered old 
serf, “there is no longer now the 
possibility of my granddaughter be- 
coming the mother of a sultan.” 

It is not far from Souchoum Kaleh 
tothe once important port of Redoute 
Kaleh. Soon after leaving Souchoum 
the high land retreats from the shore, 
and flat wooded plains stretch into 
the interior. On this account Re- 
doute Kaleh is quite a difficult place 
to find of a dark night; and when 
morning broke, the half of the town 
seemed searcely raised above the 
water’s edge. ‘The rising sun colour- 
ed with a vermilion tinge the snow- 
capped Caucasus, Mount Elbruz 
peering from behind a lofty range, 
which intercepted our view of many 
of the lower summits. ‘To the south, 
the mountains of Gowriel and Ar- 
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menia, scareely inferior in height, and 
also) covered with snow, closed the 
prospect ; and between these rival 
ranges stretched the broad plains of 
Imeretia, which here divide Russia 
from Turkey, and across which lies 
the road to Tiflis. I have seldom 
been in a more miserable hole than 
that in which 2500 Turks now pitched 
their flimsy tents. A river with a 
bar at its mouth, upon which, how- 
ever, there are four or five feet of 
warer, debouches into the sea, and 
forms a sort of promontory, upon 
which a few miserable wooden sheds 
are built. Between them are a num- 
ber of tents, imbedded in mud; and 
in the centre of the group a large 
green marquee betokens the residence 
of the lucky commandant, to whom 
we paid a visit of condolence. He 
showed us over the camp and fortifi- 
cations. The latter consist of earth- 
works, which seem to be well de- 
signed, and which enclose the delec- 
table assemblage of habitations I 
have just described. Outside the 
fort, the tents of the soldiers extend 
for some distanee up the left bank of 
the river. We walked up a narrow 
chausé’d path, and I never saw in 
the backwoods of America a more 
perfect specimen of Eden than in the 
swamps of Redoute Kaleh. Many 
of the tents were actually surrounded 
on all sides by water. To all of them 
it was necessary to construct raised 
causeways, plank paths, or stepping- 
atones. It seemed a perfect hotbed 
of fever, and I was surprised to hear 
from the commandant that the troops 
had suffered very slightly from illness 
of any kind. A few wooden houses, 
which were not destroyed by the 
Russians, are also inhabited. They are 
raised above the marsh on piles, but 
the thick ooze exhales its putrid va- 
pours through the flooring. The 
camp terminates at the junction of a 
river, which is said also to be con- 
nected with the Rhion; so that Re- 
doute Kaleh is in fact an island raised 
a very little above the level of the 
sea,—so little, that the water ean 
scarcely be said to flow into it. About 
eight miles distant, upon the grassy 
slope of a gentle eminence, we could 
discern the tents of the Russians in 
two lines. They are said to number 
only fifty-six ; but there are probably 
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a good many more pitched in the 
wood which were not visible. It was 
searcely possible to believe that Re- 
doute Kaleh was once a flourishing 
place, owing its importanee to the 
fact of its having been the port of 
Tiflis. A good road leads from here 
to that city, distant about a hundred 
and fifty miles. Coasting along the 
low shore, we eould just diseern the 
river Rhion, which empties itself into 
the Black Sea by two mouths, at 
each of which there is a bar. I was 
sorry that our time did not admit of 
our stopping, to settle definitely the 
question of the depth of water upon 
them, which has been stated dif- 
ferently at from four to ten feet. 
Taking the medium as the probable 
depth, there is quite enough water for 
steamers of light draught to navigate 
ihe river almost up to Kutais, as 
there is deep water to within .a few 
miles of that city; and there can be 
no doubt that this would be the most 
convenient way of conveying an in- 
vading army into Georgia. If there 
is not quite enough water now upon 
the bar, a few weeks with a dredging- 
machine would be time and labour pro- 
fitably bestowed. The deserted fort of 
Little Poti was visible from the ship ; 
the larger fort of the same name is hid- 
den by the trees. Passing Skefkatil, 
the frontier fort of Turkey, we saw 
lining the water’s edge, clustering upon 
the green hill-sides, peeping from under 
overhanging trees, perched upon pre- 
eipitous rocks, a number of white huts, 
denoting not a permanent garrison, 
but an army in the process of trans- 
port. It wasa portion of those troops 
with which Omer Pasha is about to 
invade Georgia. The expediency of 
this proceeding seems at last to have 
forced itself upon the conviction of 
the Allied powers, though at so late a 
period of the year that it will be al- 
most impossible for Omer Pasha to 
advance further this winter than 
Kutais, Had it been undertaken even 
two..months earlier, there can be 
no doubt whatever that Tiflis would 
ere now (supposing the expedition to 
have been accompanied by a few 
English troops) have been in our 
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hands.* We landed under the ivy- 
covered battlements of the old castle 
of Zikinzir, from the walls of which 
waved the Turkish flag. The coun- 
try was everywhere elothed in the 
richest verdure. Here and there the 
hill-slopes, waving with long rich 
grass, terminated abruptly in pre- 
cipitous walls of rock, to which the 
rank vegetation still clung with despe- 
rate tenacity, and from which long 
creepers drooped into the sea, The 
range behind the eastle was densely 
wooded, and a lofty range of snowy 
peaks gave a sterner character to 
seenery which combined with the 
most exquisite softness features of a 
sublime grandeur. It was a fairy- 
like scene, and the delusion was 
searcely dispelled when, upon land- 
ing, we found ourselves surrounded 
by negroes, who, peering out of their 
huts, looked like the slaves of some 
tale in the Arabian Nights. The 
officers were as black as the men; 
and a swarthy colonel assured us 
that these were Tunisian troops wait- 
ing for the arrival of Omer Pasha. As 
his highness had not yet arrived, we 
bad no temptation to linger longer at 
Zikinzir, though I thought it scarcely 
justifiable to be contented with so 
hurried a glance at such lovely scenery. 
The mountains now lined the coast all 
the way to Batoum, displaying at 
every turn scenery of the same ¢ha- 
racter and beauty. Indeed, its situa- 
tion is the only thing about Batoum 
to recommend it. It is certainly cele- 
brated for the depth of the water in- 
shore on a coast where a safe anchor- 
age is somewhat uncommon ; but the 
harbour is by no means so superb as 
its reputation led me to expect. Here, 
too, were crowds of soldiers of all 
kinds, rejoicing in the greatest possible 
variety of uniform—Gowriel militia 
and Laristan regulars, the men of 
Anatolia and Tunisian cohorts, Turks 
European and Turks Asiatic, Chris- 
tians, infidels, and heretics. It would 
have been well, however, if the 
Christians had been recognisable as 
such, and somewhat more abundant. 
Had a few thousand English or French 
soldiers been sent into these provinces 
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alone, or even in company with Omer 
Pasha’s army, there can be little 
doubt that the population would have 
risen to a man. It is now no less 
certain that the population, so far 
from affording assistance to the 
Turks, will probably be loth to sup- 
ply their commissariat, or facilitate 
in any way their progress through the 
country. 

We had brought with us from Sou- 
choum Kaleh, Bekchit Pasha, a perfect 
specimen of the contemptible class to 
which he belongs. .He was on his 
way to pay a visit to his superior, 
Mustapha Pasha, who has been exer- 
cising, until Omer Pasha’s arrival, the 
supreme control in these parts. The 
usual costume of a Turkish pasha is a 
lavender-coloured pair of trousers— 
patent leather boots—a frogged sur- 
tout, trimmed with fur—a gorgeous 
sword, with a scabbard mounted with 


gold, and belt and hilt to match—an- 


infinity of rings upon fingers, which 
are ever blazing with the tespé—and a 
Fez cap. We were ushered into a 
room “with a fire-place at one end, 
and Mustapha Pasha at the other,” 
as says Evthen; and after the two 
great men had sufficiently kissed the 
hems of each other’s garments, we 
talked in a mincing way of sublunary 
affairs, and were, as usual, unbounded 
in the expression of our mutual affec- 
tion. Mustapha Pasha informed us 
that Omer Pasha was at Trebizond, 
to which place we accordingly re- 
paired without delay. The sun was 
shining brightly upon its red roofs, 
rising one above another at the steep 
hill-side—upon its minarets and 
mosques, half hidden among waving 
cypresses—upon the turreted walis 
of its picturesque old castle, as we 
dropped anchor in the harbour. 

I had seareely been three days in 
Trebizond before the intelligence ar- 
rived of the fall of Sebastopol. Since 
the days of the Byzantine Empire 
this usually quiet town had never been 
in such a state of commotion. Sedate 
Turks panted breathless at the corners 
of the streets, with their hands pressed 
upon their hearts to stop the too 
tumultuous throb, and _ ejaculated 
“Mashallah.” Timid Greeks. struck 
down back alleys, afraid of exciting 
the wrath. of the conquerors; and as 
they passed under our windows, we 
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vented our feelings of triumph. The 
cannon of the old castle thundered 
forth the news to the distant villages ; 
the ships in the harbour were dressed 
out in their gayest flags; and as even- 
ing closed in, lights began to twinkle 
in every balcony, and the hissing of 
the rockets and explosion of small- 
arms effectually banished sleep from 
the eyes of those who were disloyal 
enough to court it. Then revolvers 
and double barrelled guns were in 
immense request, and a singular scene 
was presented in the courtyard of a 
hospitable merchant with whom I had 
been dining. Persians, Albanians, 
Turks, officers in the British navy, 
and civilians both English and French, 
in. their different costumes, were col- 
lected under the glare of a thousand 
lamps, blazing away small arms, and 
letting off rockets with a gusto which 
somewhat astonished the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring mansion, whose 
closed windows betokened that its 
owner was aGreek. And then witha 
mighty torch we paraded the streets, 
applauding the national anthems, 
which we lustily shouted on our march, 
with cheers and pistol-shots. And 
having testified the exuberance of our 
joy to our hearts’ content, and suffi- 
ciently astonished the Turks and fright- 
ened the Greeks, we relapsed into a 
softer mood, and found, ere we finished 
the evening, that the fairer portion of 
Trebizond society was not behind- 
hand in their manifestations of loyalty. 
Like all Levantine cities, though Tre- 
bizond can scarcely be brought into 
that category, the society here, though 
small, is agreeable, and the traveller 
may consider himself fortunate if, in 
the course of his wanderings, he often 
stumbles upon a place in which he 
may amuse himself so well. Its scenic 
attractions are, moreover, very great. 
The city itself is always beautiful, 
whether we look up at it from the sea, 
or down upon it from the brow of the 
lofty hill which overhangs the town ; 
or, riding along its narrow streets, 
where overhanging eaves shut out the 
sunlight, we suddenly emerge upon 
one of the romantic bridges which 
span the deep ravines leading to ‘the 
sea, where the tiny rivulet at the bot- 
tom is hidden by the dense foliage, 
and vines and ivy cling to lofty. trees, 
or clamber up the precipitous sides of 
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the ravine and overrun the walls of 
the castle, perched upon its dizzy 
brink; and then following the sea- 
shore we reach the commanding pro- 
montory upon which stands the old 
Byzantine Church of St. Sophia, with 
its half-effaced frescoes and tessellat- 
ed pavement, now a Mahommedan 
mosque ; and from here the view extends 
along the broken line of coast, from 
whence rise lofty mountains piled one 
upon the other till they reach the snow. 
There is no direction in which we can 
go, where there is not scenery to charm 
Tresizonv, September 15, 1855. 
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and an object to interest. And now, 
as sitting upon the verandah of our 
hospitable Consul, I watch the ships 
and steamers in the harbour, lying 
motionless upon its unruffled surface, 
my impatience to enter upon a more 
exciting life is not unmingled with re- 
gret, as I observe that from one of 
them issues a thin wreath of white 
smoke, which warns me that it is time 
to lay my pen aside, and, bidding adieu 
to the attractions of Trebizond, to 
steer once more for the white moun- 
tains of Circassia. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—ANOTHER EFFORT. 


WHEN Mary came in rather late that 
morning to seek Zaidee—for Mary 
was very listless and a little exacting 
to-day, not feeling that she had any 
great object in getting up from her 
sweet sleep and dreams, and rather 
disposed to think that she ought to 
be amused and sympathised with— 
she found Zaidee writing. This was 
rather a singular occurrence, for Zaidee 
had no correspondents, and not many 
literary attainments; and Mary, who 
was inclined to be curious about any- 
thing by way of diverting her languor, 
was still more attracted by perceiving 
that her friend gathered up her ma- 
terials, hastily, and put them away. 
“What are you writing?’ asked 
Mary, and Zaidee said, “ Nothing.” 

“Nothing! I will tell Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw it was a letter to Sylvo,” 
said Mary. Zaidee only laughed at 
this; she had no idea of the close 
chain of circumstantial evidence by 
which she was convicted of being “in 
love” with this redoubtable squire ; 
nor did she suspect either how 
this writing of hers found a place in 
Mary’s memory, and was laid aside 
among the sundry other things which 
were mysteries to be inquired into 
some day. Mary made a great many 
claims‘upon her this morning; she 
wanted to talk to her of a hundred 
things, which neither Aunt Burton- 

- shaw nor Mrs. Cumberland would care 


for hearing, but which Zaidee at an- 
other time would have entered into 
with all the generous sympathy of 
youthful friendship. Mary had not 
the faintest idea of Zaidee’s full heart 
and preoccupied attention; she poured 
her own happy schemes and projects 
into her companion’s ears, all unaware 
that her companion was absorbed 
heart and soul in attempting once 
more to carry out the one sole pro- 
ject of her life. When Mary wént 
out for a solitary morning walk, car- 
rying Mr. Vivian’s poems secretly in 
her hand, to be read in some nook of 
the hill which Perey’s presence had 
made pleasant to his betrothed, 
Zaidee returned hastily to her own 
apartment. This time she fastened 
her door with a precaution strangely 
new to her; and taking out her papers, 
and that book of Grandfather Vivian’s 
which still bore the tarnished livery 
of the library at the Grange, sat down 
again to her writing. She wrote 
slowly, for she was not much used to 
the exercise of composition; but 
Zaidee had no occasion to labour 
after a feigned handwriting; she had 
attained the lady’s hand, which is the 
most undistinguishable of all styles of 
caligraphy. Mary wrote exactly the 
same, and so did the young-ladies’- 
maid, and Mrs. Cumberland’s accom- 
plished waiting-woman, Zaidee had 
long ago given up her characteristic 
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childish pot-hooks; this letter of hers 
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all the inheritance he left to’ me.— 


had not a trace of individuality in its Will not Philip have pity upon me? 
penmanship—and Zaidee perceived Will he not take back his own ? 


this, and wrote without fear. The 
matter was somewhat different from 
the manner, however; this was how 
the epistle ran. She began boldly, by 
making herself known. 

“ Aunt Vivian, I am Zaidee whom 
you have lost; but I do not write to 
tell you where to find. me, for my 
mind has never changed, though I 
am a woman grown. If I could be 
a child again, and Grandfather Vivian 
had made no will to defraud Philip, 
and take my natural life from me, I 
would give all the world to be at 
home; but I fear I must never be at 
home now. For all these years I have 
hoped that my coming away had re- 
moved all the difficulty; that you no 
longer thought of Zaidee, who did you 
an unwilling injury, but that Philip 
was the master of his own lands, as 
nature and justice made him. Dear 
Aunt Vivian, I have almost broken 
my heart to hear that it is not so. 
Philip, in his pride and his honour, 
has been cruel to poor Zaidee ; he has 
not given me the satisfaction of doing 
him justice. What can I do now? 
I will never come back to take the 
Grange from Philip. I will be an 
exile and a stranger all my life while 
Philip refuses to return to his own 
Jand. Will you tell him that he takes 
her only comfort from poor Zaidee, 
and that I can never know rest nor 
pleasure till J hear he has taken all 
that is his into his own possession, and 
vo longer compels me, or even the 
name of me, to be the instrument of 
wrong ? 

“ And he is not carrying out Grand- 
father Vivian’s will—and neither are 
you, dear Aunt Vivian. I send you 
a book, which I found many years 
ago. I found it very strangely among 
strangers ; and then I thought it was 
Grandfather Vivian himself whom 
God has permitted to guide me to 
this, his last will of all. See what 
he says. I think it must have been 
when death was on him, and when no 
one but God could see his repentance. 
Let Philip know of it, Aunt Vivian. 
Ask him if he will still make Zaidee’s 
name a dishonour to her father’s me- 
mory. My father would have done 
justice had he lived—and this was 


“ And Perey wants these useless 
riches that you are hoarding for 
Zaidee. Will you give them to Perey, 
Aunt Vivian? If nothing else ean be 
done for me—if Philip will not hear 
the prayer I make, though I pray 
God every day to soften his heart— 
will you do this one thing for me? 
I will never see you again—I do net 
think I will ever see you again—but 
I love you all as dearly as the day I 
left the Grange. I think of you con- 
stantly in my secret heart. Pray 
Philip that he will have pity upon me, 
Aunt Vivian—that he will come back 
to claim his own.” 

And then Zaidee paused, and, with 
a swelling heart and tears in her eyes, 
wrote her own name—her own name 
—the name of her father, her kindred, 
her home. A long time had passed 
since she wrote “ Zaidee Vivian” 
before; and strangely dear was this 
forbidden and disearded signature, so 
different from the “ Elizabeth Cum- 
berland,” her disguise and the token 
of her banishment. Then she read 
her letter once more, and then put it 
up carefully in a parcel with that pre- 
cious book. With infinite precaution, 
and with trembling hands, she fasten- 
ed it, as much afraid of the safety 
of this packet as if these worm-eaten 
leaves had been priceless jewels, and 
deposited the whole carefully at last 
in the heart of her own particular pos- 
sessions, safe from all scrutiny. Her 
plan was to send it to the Grange 
from some town adjacent to Malvern 
—some unknown place from which 
she could not be traced; for she 
did not doubt Aunt Vivian’s instant 
endeavour to search for her once 
more. When this duty was done— 
and it had occupied a long space of 
Zaidee’s day—she had nothing more 
refreshing before her than to go over 
it all again, questioning and wonder- 
ing if this appeal would be effectual 
—if they would accept Grandfather 
Vivian’s latest wish as annulling that 
miserable will which had wrought so 
much evil—if Philip would come at 
her entreaty, and take back his natu- 
ral inheritance. Bitter as Zaidee’s 
disappointment was to find her own 
self-sacrifices useless, her heart swell-* 
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ed with generous pride for this very 
cause. She felt in her heart that 
Philip was right, in his youthful 
honour making his own independence 
bravely and painfully. She acknow- 
ledged that the head of the house 
would have preserved his dignity less 
pure had he remained in the quiet 
opulence of the Grange; and yet, 
strangely inconsistent, she prayed 
again, with tears in her eyes, that 
Philip might come home. She could 
not cease thinking of this—it filled her 
mind and heart to overflowing, and 
engrossed her still the more in her 
solitude, because it was a pent-up 
stream, and must never have issue. 
Zaidee, in her painful loneliness, 
thought of a traveller upon the high- 
way, which Mary had pointed out to 
her from Malvern Hill, and of some 
one on the hidden footpath below, 
under the hedgerow keeping step for 
steep with him, with steps which were 
only an echo of the bolder wayfarer’s, 
always present but never seen. It 


was thus with herself in her sceret 
post of observation, and she antici- 


pated with a strange tremor, hearing 
of this communication of hers, and of 
the wonder and excitement of the 
family. Her cheek was flushing once 
more with a dangerous hectic ; her 
secret life began once more to devour 
her obvious one; and Zaidee sat alone, 
with her busy imagination consuming 
her heart. 

And then there returned Mary, 
with the fresh air fragrant round 
her, her lassitude worn off, and her 
volume of poems in her hand. Mary 
was ready to plunge with renewed 
spirit into all their former occupations. 
She had rested and refreshed herself, 
and her natural mood returned upon 
Mary. She laughed a little at her 
new-born sentimentalism—put away 
earefully the book of poems, which 
was precious because it was Percy’s 
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—coloured a little with proud pleasure 
at the remembrance that Percy’s af- 
fection and their betrothal were things 
not to be laughed away—and then 
returned to her old use and wont with 
returning animation. It was very 
well for Zaidee, though Zaidee scarce- 
ly thought so as her light-hearted 
companion led her hither and thither, 
and made claims upon her opinions, 
her thoughts, and her experience, in 
her old girlish way. It was often a 
sick heart which went with Mary over 
the slopes of Malvern, and eyes that 
pierced beyond the low line of yonder 
horizon which looked forth by Mary’s 
side upon this sunny plain; and 
Mary, who could not comprehend 
“what you can have to think of, 
Elizabeth! ” roused her with the gay 
sallies of her own happy spirit, and 
kept Zaidee perpetually in the centre 
of her own absorbing projects. Mean- 
while Aunt Burtonshaw mourned 
more and more for that fresh air of 
Sylvo’s place, which would “set up” 
her dear child again; and Mrs. Cum- 
berland became tired of looking con- 
stantly upon the vale of Severn and 
the slopes of this spectator hill. 

One day when, bya rare ehance, they 
left Zaidee at home while they went to 
pay a visit to some ancient acquaint- 
ance established in the neighbourhood, 
Zaidee set out with her precious packet. 
Quite a long journey, back and for- 
ward, she aehieved in secret that day. 
The servants only thought that Miss 
Elizabeth was reading on the hill, as 
Miss Cumberland was in the habit of 
doing; and with a flutter of guilt and 
a flush on her ehcek, Zaidee awaited 
the home-coming of the little party. 
She had done her errand boldly and 
speedily, though with many a pang of 
terror; and those silent hours o 
night, through which she lay awake 
thinking of it, were carrying her first 
letter home to the Grange. 


CHAPTER XXV.—RETURN. 


“We cannot stay always at Mal- 
vern,” said Mrs. Cumberland. “Since 
we have lost the charm of Mr. Vivian’s 
society, I eonfess this place has less 
attraction for me. I should prefer 
being at home.” 

“You had a great deal better come 


to Essex, Maria Anna,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. “ The children, I am 
sure, would like a few weeks at Sy}- 
vo’s place. My dear Mary, you must 
not be selfish. Think of Elizabeth, 
poor darling! We ought to consult 
her wishes new.” 
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* “Indeed I should be very glad to 
beat home, Aunt Burtonshaw—and I 
like Sylvo’s place very well. I have 
no w. on the subject,” said the 
unsuspecting Zaidee. 

Mrs. Burtonshaw only said, “Poor 
dear !” 

It was the day following Zaidee’s 
secret expedition; and with great sa- 
tisfaction Zaidee noted Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s frequent pilgrimages from 
the sofa to the window, and the rest- 
Jessness which disturbed her “ an- 
guor.” These were all intimations 
that this fanciful lady was already 
fluttering her wings for a rapid flight 
in one direction or another. Zaidee 
was very indifferent as to the place 
they went to; whether to Twicken- 
ham or to Essex she did not greatly 
care; but she was very glad to be 
suddenly removed from this quarter, 
from whence she had sent her first 
missive to the Grange. 

Mary, equally anxious, was more 
precise in her choice to go home. Mr. 
Cumberland was too busy for cor- 
respondence. They did not know 
very well how his work prospered. 
They were not, indeed, much of a 
letter - writing family, though Mrs. 
Cumberland was rather thought to 
excel in the composition of beautiful 
letters; but it did not surprise any 
one when she proposed that evening 
to set off next day for town. 

“Tf Mr. Cumberland is net ready 
for us, we can go back to Mrs. Har- 
Sg where we were before,” said 

rss Cumberland; “but the work 
must be so far advanced at home that 
our presence and suggestions might 
be useful. My dear Elizabeth, Sylvo 
must come to us at Twickenham, I 
have always begged him to consider 
our house his home—but I think you 
must not ask us to go back to Essex 
this year.” 

Mrs. Burtonshaw’s remonstrances 
being ineffectual, Mrs. Burtonshaw, as 
usual, yielded. She was net without 
curiosity to see what had happened to 
the unfortunate square box which Mr. 
Cumberland was ornamenting, and 
to ascertain if any new object had 
taken the place of the benevolent and 
moral science of architecture. Mary 
did not conceal her satisfaction, 
and Zaidee was not less pleased ; so 
they set ont in very good spirits 
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next morning for London and for 
home. 

A day’s rest in town, where Perey 
met and greeted them, brought a per- 
mission from Mr. Cumberland to come 
“if they liked.” They did like, and 
set out accordingly. When their car- 
riage drew up before the well-known 
gate, Mrs. Burtonshaw looked out with 
horror, and Mrs. Cumberland with ad- 
miration. The square gable had be- 


come a pointed one, and glittered with, 


little pinnacles surmounted by gilded 
balls, which shone in the sun. The 
famous porch stretched along the side 
of the building, with a similar little 
point of glittering light above its cen- 
traldoor. Over this, again, was thrown 
out an oriel window, and on a shield 
above the door a gorgeous monogram 
was just now attracting the wonder 
and admiration of half-a-dozen little 
beggar-boys, whose respectable mam- 
mas reclined on the benches under 
shelter. A great “I,” in purple, and 
blue, and scarlet, “ picked out” with 
gilding, which rose into a cross above, 
and ran out below into the gay ex- 
travaganee of a dragon’s tail, closely 
embraced by a“C,” a less demonstra- 
tive jetter, which contented itself with 
innocent bits of floriation in the eurves 
of its half moon, attracted Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw no less than it did the juve- 
nile vagabonds who clapped their 
hands at it below. “What does it 
mean?” asked Mrs. Burtonshaw with 
horror, while her uninstructed eyes 
followed the curves of the dragon’s 
tail, and opened wide at the papistical 
cross ; but it did not mean anything 
very mysterious—it only meant John 
Cumberland, his mark, shining above 
the lintel of his hospitable door. 

A hospitable door it was in literai 
truth. The porch ran along the gable, 
a sort of arcade, elevated three or four 
steps from the ground, and lined with 
benches. Stone benches might have 
given the poor ereatures cold, Mr. 
Cumberland thought, and his bene- 
volent forethought made them oak. 
Ornamented hooks attached to the 
pillars of this poreh of charity, and 
low stands, not unlike reading-desks, 
supported on grotesque corbels, at- 
tached to the wall of the house, just 
over the benches—for Mr. Cumberland 
was not above amusing his chance 
visitors—were exhibited in their pro- 


. 
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per use at this moment, supporting 
one the basket of a feminine pedlar, 
fall of pins and stay-laces, and such 
small merchandise; and another, a 
beggar’s wallet full of pickings. But 
the novelties were not exhausted when 
the wondering ladies had glanced at 
these, and at the proprietors of the 
same. One end of the porch was 
elosed by an ornamental window, that 
there might be no draught through it, 
and the other led down by a flight of 
steps to the garden. At the upper end 
was a fountain where a little stream of 
water poppled pleasantly from the 
mouth of a benevolent dolphin, who 
did double service by holding in his 
claw a handsome goblet. Mr. Cum- 
berland, unwillingly yielding to the 
vulgar prejudice that silver was not a 
safe commodity to trust to the natural 
honesty of his wayfaring guests, had 
compromised the matter by lining with 
delicate white enaniel the iron cup 
which his charitable dolphin extended 
to all the world. And close by this 
provision of water was a hatch, com- 
municating with a well-stocked pantry 
inside—an orthodox buttery-hatch, 
after the fashion of a very creditable 
old “example,” by which the staff of 
life might be dispensed to add its sub- 
stantial refreshment to the other ne- 
eessity. While the new arrivals were 
examining, with speechless euriosi- 
ty, these extraordinary improvements, 
and when the basket-woman had risen 
to follow Mrs. Burtonshaw up and 
down in her investigations, reeom- 
mending in the richest of Irish brogues 
the merchandise she carried, Mr. Cum- 
berland made his appearance upon 
the flight of steps which led to the 
garden. “You find us in very good 
trim,” said Mr. Cumberland, rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction. “Come 
here ; never mind the porch: here is 
something better worth looking at. 
What do you think of my monogram, 
sister Burtonsbaw? There is what I 
eall a true feeling for art! Look at 
the curves of that first letter, what a 
graceful sweep they have! and the 
leafage of the C, how full of nature! 
Not one scrap of foliage repeated, 
sister Elizabeth. A true artist scorns 
to repeat himself. It is only your 
mechanical slave who wears his life 
out making both sides alike! And the 
colour—look at that conjunction; pur- 
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ple and blue and searlet—colour is the 
sign of life and sanctity, sister Burton- 
shaw. Your dead whites and grays and 
dull monotones are all marks of de- 
graded souls and a degenerate time. 
We must throw colour boldly on our 
lifeless fronts, sister Burtonshaw. We 
must make a revolution in all that; 
wait but a year, and you shall see.” 

“TI only see this woman following 
me with her pins and her laces—am I 
like a person to buy stay-laces from a 
vagrant?” cried Mrs. Burtonshaw re- 
sentfully ; “and as for your letters, I 
see only these little ragged vagabonds 
looking at them, and dancing the poor 
innocent turf away. I see nothing to 
admire, I assure you, Mr. Cumberland, 
when that is all I see !” 

“ Yes, these urchins have an advan- 
tage which neither your child nor mine 
had, sister Burtonshaw,” said Mr. Cum- 
berland; “we had miserable primers 
in our nurseries, with black and white 
lies about A being an archer, and ‘so 
on. How could A be an archer, I 
should like to know? But when the 
general public in England follows my 
example, sister Burtonshaw, as I have 
sanguine expectations they will, these 
little rascals will learn their letters 
from the very hand of art. What is 
an archer to a child now?’—only a 
hieroglyphic a little more intelligible 
thanan A. Butsuppose you illuminate 
your letter, sister Burtonshaw, ‘and 
show us the areher shooting his arrow 
out of the very heart of his initial— 
that is the style of teaching! Talk of 
your popular schools—your courses of 
education. Give me the education 
whieh shall make every street a grand 
primer. Yes, sister Elizabeth, my so- 
lemn conviction is, that ¢his is the true 
education of the poor !” 

Mrs. Burtonshaw opened her eyes 
and lips in mute astonishment, and 
immediately broke forth upon the poor 
Irish basket-woman, expending her 
indignation, “Woman, am I like a 
person to want your stay-laces ?’— 
while Mrs. Cumberland looked up at 
these famous letters critically, with 
her head held a little to one side, and 
with a gentle sigh of approval said, 
“ A beautiful idea—sermons in stones 
—a sweet thought! I am delighted 
to think that we are first in such a de- 
lieate effort of benevolence.” 

“ He that runs may read!” cried Mr. 
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Cumberland. triumphantly. “ Very 
- different from a dog’s-eared spelling- 
book, sister Burtonshaw. ‘The letters, 
the great fundamental principles of all 
literature, I hope to live long enough 
to see them emblazoned over every 
threshold. We acknowledge their im- 
portance unconsciously; we call a 
famous author a man of letters; we 
have professors of belles lettres. These 
are the true belles lettres, sister Eliza- 
beth! You see the beginning here 
to-day ; who can tell what influence 
upon the future life of these urchins 
the sight of this monogram may have? 
They are happier for it at this mo- 
ment, and it is impossible to predict 
what an amount of good may follow. 
Let us throw the primers into the sea, 
and .emblazon all our houses, sister 
Burtonshaw, and I undertake for it we 
shall have a better educated population 
than we have now.” 

‘Mrs. Burtonshaw, struck dumb by 
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extreme amazement and wrath, swept 
past the pertinacious basket-woman, 
and. went into the house without a 
word. “They’re illigant laces, sure, my 
lady,” said this indefatigable trader, 
dropping her curtsey to Mrs. Cumber- 
land. Mrs. Cumberland thought it. 
would be cruel not to encourage this 
honourable industry. Alms were not 
always good, but to patronise a lawful 
traffic was quite a different matter ; 
and while the sons of this successful 
merchant learned the I and C of Mr. 
Cumberland’s monogram with devo- 
tion, their worthy mother peg 
flattered “my lady” into buying half 
the contents of her basket. “They 


_are useless to me, of course, Mary, my 


love, but a great encouragement to this 
poor honest woman,” said Mrs. Cam- 
berland, as she passed through the be- 
nevolent porch. More and more visi- 
tors were arriving ; it promised to bea 
most well-frequented sheltering-place. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—IN PERIL. 


The unfortunate mansion of Mr. 
Cumberland had not suffered so much 
within as without, since it was scarcely 
possible, with any amount of ingen- 
uity, to make the modern English 
drawing-room into a Gothic hall. The 
bow-window alone, the broad sunshine 
of which was now broken by mullions 
and tracery, to the sad diminution of 
its brightness, had been put into 
masquerade. Zaidee could not but 
remember, as she sat down by it once 
more, that great window at the Grange, 
with its old real mullions, and - its 
breadth of cloud and atmosphere. 
Something like an attempt to -imitate 
it was in this window of Mr. Cumber- 
land’s, which, Aunt Burtonshaw was 
horror-stricken to find, Mr. -Cum- 
berland intended filling with painted 
glass one day. “And shut out. the 
river!” cried Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mr. 
Cumberland, worsted for the moment, 
confessed that he had not thought of 
that, and graciously gave it up to the 
dissentient ladies; it would be quite 
easy to break out another window for 
this special purpose at the other side. 
“One would think the house was 
having the measles,” said Mrs, Bur- 
tonshaw ungratefully; “it is breaking 
out into windows everywhere, Mr. 
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Cumberland—there are not’ two alike, 
I declare ; and now we shall have the 
workmen back for this!” 

“You make a slave of your work- 
man, when you compel him to form 
two things alike,” said Mr, Cumber- 
land. “When you have your gowns 
made exact to a pattern, you are no 
better than a slave-driver, sister Bur- 
tonshaw.” Mrs. Burtonshaw with- 
drew in silent indignation, too much 
affronted to answer, and Mr, Cum- 
berland set about designing his 
window. The lady of the house had 
resumed her sofa, and Zaidee and 
Mary their former places, and the day 
went on until the evening very. much 
as of old. 

*In the evening, just before . sunset, 
Percy Vivian made his appearance 
very hurriedly. Perey had discarded 
his high-stepping horse by this time, 
and came on foot to Mr. Cumberland’s 
gate. He said he had only half an 
hour to stay—that this was merely a 
flying visit—that his mother had come 
to town quite unexpectedly, and he 
must hurry back to spend the night 
with her. 

“Your mother? Mrs. Vivian will 
surely do us the great pleasure of 
coming to Twickenham, or at least 
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we must call upon her, my dear Mr. 
Vivian,” said Mrs. Cumberland ; “ you 
cannot suppose we would let your 
mother be in town, and rot go to see 
her—she we all owe so much admira- 
tion to—the mother of such a son !” 

“My mother must leave London 
to-morrow,” said Percy, with the slight 
quiver of laughter in his voice which 
always hailed Mrs. Cumberland’s com- 
pliments. ‘She has only come up for 
a few hours, very unexpectedly, on fa- 
mily business.) No one could be 
more astonished than I was when I 
-saw her. I had heard from her only 
the day before without the slightest 
intimation of her coming here, and 
now she must go as suddenly as she 
has come.” 

Scarcely hearing Mrs. Cumberland’s 
polite hopes that Mrs. Vivian might 
not suffer from the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, Percy turned to Mary. At the 
first mention of Aunt Vivian, Zaidee 
had taken a book from the table, and 
held it before her* face; it was not 
very easy to hold it steadily, but she 
put force upon herself, and listened 
with attention. so strained that. the 
slightest whisper must have caught 
her eager ear. 

“Did you ever go-to Worcester 
while you were at Malvern?” asked 
Percy in an under tone of his betrothed. 

“No; never except yesterday on 
our way here,” said “Mary, looking at 
him in surprise. 

“Nor knew any one there—any 
one, Mary?” Percy was very earnest. 

“No indeed; not any one,” an- 
swered Mary Cumberland. “ Why 
do you ask me? what has happened? 
You look very serious.. Do you know. 
any one there ?” . 

“My mother has just received a 
most singular communication,” said 
Percy, tossing the damp hair from 
his forehead—‘‘a very strange com- 
munication from Zaidee, whom I told 
you of so lately—Zaidee, who, I had 
made up my mind, was lost for ever. 
A letter from her own hand, and a 
book of Grandfather Vivian’s, which 
she says she found; and this extra- 
ordinary packet came from Worcester. 
My mother left home at once, and 
travelled at express speed to me. I 
must go down with her there to-mor- 
row to make inquiries. It is: most 
extraordinary. Zaidee, whom we 
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have not heard of for seven years— 
and she mentions me. She mentions 
those very difficulties of mine, Mary! 
I am quite ata loss to understand it 
—it looks like witchcraft. What do 
you think? Can you tell me any one 
to inquire-of? Give me your counsel, 
Mary.” 

‘But Mary could not give him her 
counsel. She was watching silently, 
and with the. breathless scrutiny of 
suspicion, the book in Zaidee’s hand. 
The book was not held lightly, care- 
lessly, as one would hold it who was 
reading it; it was held with fingers 
which grasped at it desperately, and 
were white to the very points with 
the strain. From Worcester! and 
Percy and Percy’s difficulties men- 
tioned in the letter. Flashing into 
life, as by an electric spark, Mary’s 
suspicions came to sudden form. 
Elizabeth Cumberland, who. was like 
Elizabeth Vivian—seven . years—that 
Grange which was so strangely like 
her beautiful sister’s first home. Mary 
started and was troubled; she could 
scarcely answer Percy for the sudden 
necessity she felt to follow out this 
clue. , 
. “And what was the letter?” she 
asked at last eagerly. 

“Poor Zaidee, poor child! her 
whole heart,” said Percy, with tears 
in his eyes.. “A passionate appeal to 
my mother and Philip to take back 
the land—to make her name no longer 
an instrument of wrong. A reference 
to the book, which is of itself a strange 
and affecting revelation to us. Where 
Zaidee can have found it I cannot 
tell, but it contains a sort of prayer 
in that handwriting of Grandfather 
Vivian’s which we all know so well, 
entreating Frank Vivian, her father, 
to do justice to Percy. She says this 
is her inheritance, and pleads that 
Philip will not be so cruel as to com- 
pel her to defraud him. It is a very 
moving letter, Mary, to us who re- 
member Zaidee so well. Poor little 
innocent heart! and she seems quite 
unchanged.” 

“ Will your mother and your brother 
hear her prayer?” said Mary; and 
Mary saw that the book swayed aside 
for 4 moment in the hands that held 
it. “If they did, she might still come 
home.”’..; : 

“ But they will not do it,” said 
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Percy; “Philip is the head of the 
house; he cannot accept this gift of 
Zaidee’s—it is quite impossible. My 
mother might perhaps be induced to 
it by Zaidee’s importunity; but even 
-she would not, could ‘not—no, it 
4g impossible. If we could but find 
her! And I must set out with my 
mother for this search to-night.” 

Mary made. no answer, but she 
saw a flutter in the folds of Zaidee’s 
dress —a faint, slight motion which 
Perey never perceived at all, so mo- 
mentary it was. Mary marked it in- 
stantly with her quickened and sus- 
picious eye. 

“TI sometimes think it would be 
kindness to assume at last that we 
had accepted her often-repeated re- 
- linquishment — to pretend it, if pre- 
tending were ever a worthy thing,” 
said Percy, “that we might have 
some hope of discovering her retreat. 
But Zaidee lives, and is in England. 
When I remember that, my first im- 
pulse is to: rush away somewhere to 
find her. Another thing, too, has hap- 
pened strangely. Philip writes to us 
news of good fortune, and he is coming 
home. But my time is gone, and you 
have hardly spoken a word to me, 
Mary. Come to the door with me, 
and let me see this wonderful porch ; 
for I must go away.” 

He did go away, and he had no 
eyes for the blanched face of Zaidee 
nor her trembling hand. Mary noted 
every particular with one distinct and 
hasty glance. - But Mary did not 
utter a word of her suspicion — did 
not say any thing to deter her be- 
trothed. from this bootless quest. It 
was still only suspicion; she did not 
venture to think ‘that her beautiful 
sister was really the Zaidee lost seven 
years ago; but she had a great many 
things to contrast and put together 
when she should be alone once more. 
To Mary’s mind there was a peculiar 
pleasure in thus “putting things to- 
gether ;” her understanding was of a 
logical and circumstantial kind; she 
enjoyed those exercises of ingenious 
reasoning, though, te do her justice, 

er mind was so much excited 
with the possibilities of her suddenly 
aroused suspicion that. everything 
else. sank into the shade. With 
characteristic reserve, she gave no 
hint to Percy of these thoughts of 
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hers; she had never told him that 
her beautiful sister was an adopted 
child. She must conquer the mys- 
tery herself before she confided it to 
another. 

And Zaidee remained with her 
book~ before her, and the blood tin- 
gling and flowing back from its full 
ebb upon her heart. Already she 
was less pale, already steadier and 
more composed. By some intuitive 
perception Zaidee knew that there 
was suspicion in Mary’s gaze, that 
Mary very likely would endeavour to 
startle her, and throw her off her 
guard to elicit a confession, and with 
her whole force she concentrated 
about herself all the safeguards she 
could reach. She put down her book, 
and went to sit by Aunt Burtonshaw. 
She compelled herself. to listen to 
this troubled critic’s running com- 
ments on: Mr. Cumberland’s last: fancy, 
and “to join in them; she turned her 
face away from that window with its 
new decorations, that nothing. might 
remind her of home; and when Mary 
came back, to find her beautiful sister ” 
engaged in the natural conversation 
of the household, with her brow as 
calm, and her smile as unconstrained’ 
as even Aunt Burtonshaw’s, Mary, 
judicious observer as she was, was 
staggered in her suspicions. “ Who 
could write from Worcester to Mrs. 
Vivian — who do you think it could 
be?” she whispered, by way of expe- 
riment. “We know no one at Wor- 
cester, Mary,” said Zaidee; and 
Zaidee was busy with Aunt Burton- 
shaw’s embroidery, and did not look up 
to meet the scrutiny of her companion’s 
eyes. Mary was not nearly so con- 
fident as.she had been, when the even- 
ing ended; but she found no en- 
couragement in Zaidee’s decisive good- 
night for their usual conference. These 
two friends separated to go to their 
different rooms, and think over this 
one subject—Zaidee sinking down in 
utter exhaustion when she closed her 
door, and Mary with her eager logic 
tracing her chain of evidence whenever 
she was sheltered within her own. 
She sat bending her pretty brow over 
it, her blue eyes shining in the light 
over which they bent, as if to seek 
guidance there, for a full hour after 
the feverish sleep of exhaustion had 
fallen on Zaidee. Mary gathered the 
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facts together with anxious industry, 
and recalled one after another the cir- 
cumstances of confirmation which of 
late she had noted one by one. Bringing 
them together, they formed a strange 
body of presumptive evidence, but 
not so complete a chain as to justify 
her in the conclusion that her mo- 
ther’s adopted child was in reality 


the lost heiress of the Grange. She 


was not satisfied; her mind scanned. 
Zaidee’s sentiments and modes of 
acting with the keenest investiga- 
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tion, and drew confirming evidence 
from every point of character which 
her girlish friend had betrayed to 
her; but all this was not enough. 
Mary, who was waging no mental 
conflict, who was only curious and 
interested, but had no stake in the 
matter, found it rather a pleasant ex- 
citation to her intelligence. Poor 
Zaidee was now beset on all sides; 
for it was not in Mary’s nature to 
give up this question till she had 
come to the very truth. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—ANOTHER HOPE, 


When the light of another morn- 
ing awoke Zaidee out of the deep 
sleep of her weariness to this mortal 
coil and_ strife once more, the poor 
girl would fain have shut her eyes, 
and turned away for ever from that 
cheerful light. In the first pause of her 
waking, the new aggravation of her 
distress returned upon her with a 
pang of pain and terror. Mary’s eyes 
were turned on her with suspicion. 
Mary, her own especial friend, was 
groping darkly after her secret; had 
already a perception of it—and from 
henceforward was to be leaned upon 
no more. Zaidee thought this was 
the last drop in her cup. - “ Oh, if I 
had never waked again!” said this 
forlorn heart, with a burst of passion- 
ate tears; but when she had said it, 
her words returned upon her with 
sudden self-reproach, and Zaidee went 
away to the corner of her chamber to 
carry all her troubles, where she had 
always carried them, to the one sole 
compassionate Friend who never failed 
. the motherless child in her necessity. 
If she was simple still in her inter- 
course with the world, Zaidee here, 
upon her knees, was a child indeed, 
fall of the sincerest humility and 
most implicit trustfulness ; and-when 
she had put herself and all her 
affairs once again into the heavenly 
Father’s hand, she rose to go about 
her morning toilette with a face from 
which all the bitterness of her distress 
and conflict was gone. There was 
still a little time to spare, and Zaidee 
opened her window to let in the 
sweet morning air, and looked out 
upon the river and the drooping 
acacia, which now had only here and 





“induced to draw near. 


there a blade of autumn foliage hang- 
ing yellow upon the end of a bough. 
She had a great longing in her heart to 
do something more—a great yearning 
of anxiety to know if anything more 
was practicable ; but there was no one 
to guide her, no one to instruct her, 
how authoritative law could come to 
the assistance of natural justice. When 
she had spent a little time in unpro- 
fitable thinking, of which no result 
came, she went down stairs to the 
breakfast-table, where Mr. Cumber- 
land was the only person before her. 
Mr. Cumberland had some papers 
upon a little table before him, and 
was reading them over half aloud. 
After a while Zaidee’s ear was caught 
by a title “deed of gift.” It caught 
her attention strangely; and as it 
came more than once in the course of 
Mr. Cumberland’s mumbling, she was 
He was al- 
ways very kind to her, this whimsical 
philosopher, and at all times was ex- 
tremely ready to answer questions. 
“ What is a ‘deed of gift?’” said Zai- 
dees She asked it very simply, and 
this good man would have believed 
any impossibility in the world sooner 
than that his beautiful adopted daugh- 
ter had an estate to dispose of. 

“A deed of gift is a,legal instrument, 
by which I give something which be- 
longs to me into another person’s pos- 
session,” said Mr. Oumberland; “a 
sort of will, which does not necessitate 
the death of the testator, Elizabeth ; 
but which can come into effect imme- 
diately, though you should live a 
hundred years;” and Mr. Cumber- 
land returned to his mumbling. He 
had not the most distant idea that 
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he had said anything of the slightest 
importance to his hearer, and he went 
on with his necessary business with- 
out so much as observing that she was 
there. 

And she went forward to the win- 
dow, and leaned her head upon those 
new mullions with a sudden flush of 
pride and delight. When Mrs. Cum- 
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ful of where to go, somebody who was 
shooting past her, turned round with 
a quick and smilling greeting. His 
friendly face gave her comfort in an 
instant—it was the artist Steele. 
“Does your father know Creswick 
—have-you seen his picture?” said 
Mr. Steele, not recollecting at the in- 
stant that pictures were not the great 


berland and Mrs. Burtonshaw entered eevents of life in the house of Mr. Cum- 


the room Zaidee did not know; they 
never attracted her observation; but 
she knew in an instant when Mary 
came, and recalled her wandering 
thoughts; and recovered her self-pos- 
session. Mr. Cumberland was reso- 
lute to have his new window “broken 
out” without delay. He thought they 
had better return once. more for a 
few days to Mrs. Harley’s. The sea-* 
son was advancing; it might not be 
so practicable at another time, and 
Mr. Cumberland was himself going to 
town to deliver’ a lecture on mono- 
grams and decorated letters in gene- 
ral, and their effect upon the educa- 
tion of the poor, Mrs. Cumberland, 
who thought it “a sweet idea,” and 
who was very well disposed to have 
a window of painted glass, was quite 
inclined to return for a week to Lon- 
don; and even Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
whose life was’ made miserable by a 
report that certain occupants of the 
porch of charity had harboured thefe 
all night, and made a saturnalia, 
strewing the tiled and particoloured 
floor with bones and crumbs, and un- 
sightly memorials of their feast, had 
no objections. They set off accord- 
ingly, this unsettled and wandering 
party, and again took possession of 
the faded Londen drawing-room. 
Next evening was the time of Mr. 
Cumberland’s lecture, and he was to 
be in town with them all day. ~ 

The next morning Zaidee set out 
by herself to make some purchases for 
Mrs. Cumberland. She was very ig- 
norant of everything practical out of 
her own limited womanly sphere. She 
could not tell where to go to seek for 
some lawyer, as she wished to do. 
She knew the names of the Inns of 
Court well enough, and of the Temple, 
and had a vague idea that lawyers 
were plentiful in these quarters, but 
that was-thée sum of Zaidee’s know- 
ledge. As she walked along very un- 
certainly, at a rapid pace, but doubt- 


‘to it. 





berland—“ famous isn’t it?. I wish I 
could paint like that fellow; I’d make 
my fortune.” 

“Does he paint better than you?” 
said: Zaidee, smiling. 

“ Better! of course he does; why, 
everybody paints better than me. I’m 
not in the Academy,” said Mr. Steele. 
“When the Duke of Scattergood 
writes to me, he calls me Steele, R. A., 
and won’t be persuaded I’ve no right 
Have I seen you since I sent — 
him home his picture? Well, he likes 
it—yes—he says it’s the best of mine 
he’s ever seen, and wants me to take 
another commission. And there’s Fur- 
long at me for his picture for the Aca- 
demy next year. I'll tell you a thing I 
said the other day. I was going some- 
where with some gentlemen from the 
country — connoisseurs you know— 
people one must keep in with; it was 
my night at the Graphic, and I took 
them to see some sketches. Big Fill- 
more, that big fat fellow, was standing 
in the doorway. ‘ Here’s Steele, with 
his. sparks, says Fillmore. ‘ What 
has that scarecrow to do with it?’ 
said I; ‘all the sparks he can find he 
has to steal !’” 

. Zaidee did not pause to think that 
she had heard a great deal better jokes 
than tWis from her witty companion. 
She almost interrupted him with the 
eager question which-hung on her lips. 
“Qould ‘you tell me where to find a 
lawyer? Do you know a gentleman 
I could ask about something? Itisa 
secret. I would rather they did not 
know at home,” said Zaidee anxiously. 

The artist’s face grew serious. 
“You are very young to have any- 
thing to do with lawyers—a great deal 
too young.~ Now, I know you're a 
good girl. You need not say any- 
thing. I don’t mean*it for a compli- 
ment. It’s no credit to you. Of course, 
you'd have been as bad as another, 
but for grace and mercy, If you tell 
me on your word it’s nothing that 
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they ought to know at home—nothing 
that will lie on your conscience—I’ll 
take you to a lawyer. I won't trust 
you, because you're a nice girl, and I 
like you; but if you'll give me your 
word as a Christian” — 

“Indeed, I will,” said Zaidee, her 
cheek reddening with a sweet, colour. 
“Tt is no harm, indeed ; it is to save 
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“T eame to ask about a deed’ of 
gift. Can I give something that L 
have, absolutely away from me, and 
never have any power to reclaim it 
again?” — asked Zaidee anxiously. 
“JY have something which has been 
left to me away from the natural heir, 
and he will not take it back, though I 
plead with him constantly. Can I 


harm. I can ask God to bless my emake a-deed giving it back to him. 


errand ; I give you my word.” 

Mr. Steele looked in her face ear- 
nestly, and she returned his look with 
those open candid eyes of hers, as 
free of evil intent as the elear sky 
above. -“ Come on, then,” said her 
new companion, drawing her hand 
through his arm with a fatherly kind- 
ness. “ You're too young and‘ too 
pretty togo toa lawyer's office; I'll 
take you in, and wait for you. Don’t 
thank me, now—we’ve all one Father 
—it would be hard if we could. not 


help each other without looking for . 


thanks,— come along.” 

As they went along, her guide went 
on talking with the kindest attempt to 
divert her thoughts, but Zaidee could 
make very little of it in her great 
‘anxiety and eagerness. Her heart 
beat very high when they stopped at 
last, and entered a great grim. house, 
and were shown in with selemnity to 
the lawyer’s private sanctuary. Mr. 
Furnival was at home ; and Mr..Steéle, 
after introducing her simply as “a 
young lady,” withdrew to wait for 
Zaidee outside. Mr. Furnival was not 
an old man, as Zaidee hoped, but quite 
sufficiently youthful to be dazzled by 
the unusual beauty of his visitor. 
He placed a chair for her with the 
most deferential bow. She ws very 
plainly dressed, and had nothing about 
her to indicate rank, or call for this 
respect. She was a little disconcerted 
by it, having in her own simple mind 
the greatest awe for this legal autho- 
rity, and seated herself with trepida- 
tion, looking up wistfully at the man 
who might.do so much for her. For 
his part, this astonished representative 
of law looked round upon his dusty 
office with a momentary shame, and 
looked at the small hand which rustled 
his papers,as ZAaidee leaned forward 
slightly towards his table, with a secret 
idea of some fairy gift of wealth and 
happiness being found on the magical 
spot when it was gone. 


whether he will or no?—can I put it 
away from myself absolutely and -for-- 
ever ?” 

“You ean execute a deed of gift,” 
said the lawyer, “certainly, if you 
haye attained the legal age ;. but, per- 
haps, if you empowered me to treat 
with the. other party—if you would 
kindly enter .a little more into de- 
@ail.” 

Zaidee was becoming very much 
agitated—it seemed like a voluntary 
selfbetrayal for a very questionable 
good. z 

“But I cannot enter into detail, 
and no one can treat with him,” she 
said with simple earnestness, her voice 
trembling, and her eyes filling with 
tears. “ Pray, if you will be so very 
good as to draw this out for me—say 
that I give everything that was left 
to me by my grandfather’s will, abso- 
lutely, to.my cousin Philip—that I 
kyow my grandfather intended to de-. 
stfoy that will. No, stay, that will 
notdo. Itmustnot be a gift to Philip, 
who is the head of the house,.I give 
it all to my aunt—will you please to 
say, sir? —everything absolutely to 
her, to be disposed of as she pleases. 
I give up all property in it, and protest 
that I never was entitled to have any. 
Pray will you be so good as to say all 
this for me?” 

. The lawyer attempted to take a 
note of these instructions, but shook 
his head. “Iam afraid I must trouble 
you to be a little more particular,” he 
said, “to mention the nature of the 
property, the names—I think that 
would do, I think I understand your 
wishes, with these details.” ; 

“It is my grandfather's estate,” 
said Zaidee, growing more- and more 
agitated ; “and the names—could not 
I put in the names, if you will write 
all the rest ?” zh ‘ 

But Mr. Furnival smiled, and, though 
with the most deferential politeness, 
demurred to the possibility of this, 
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His beautiful client moved the lawyer 
into unusual curiosity and interest— 
her singular errand and her visible 
distress. 

“Are you trasted with a great many 
secrets?” said Zaidee, anxiously. 
“This is the secret of. all my life; if 
they find me, or have any trace where 
to find me,they will not accept this. 
If I tell you my name—our name— 
will you keep my secret? Yourare a 
stranger; you do not know them: if I 
trust you, will you not betray me?” « 

“A lawyer is a secret-keeper by 
profession,” said Mr. Furnival, some- 
what shaken out of his composure by 
this appeal. “It will become my duty 
to keep your secret when you trust me 
with it. I think you need fear no be- 
trayal from me.” 

Then she told him her name, and 
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the name of Mrs. Vivian of the Grange. 
Mr. Furnival was very anxious to be 
permitted to bring the paper to Miss 
‘Vivian when he had exécuted it, and 
did not understand the hasty terror 
with which she volunteered to come 
again. In two days she was to come 
again, Mr. Furnival pledging himself 
to have the momentous deed ready 
for her signature; and Zaidee hasten- 
ed out to join Mr. Steele at the door, 
leaving the dazzled lawyer in the pri- 
vate room, which had never looked so 
dingy, and to the labours which were 
perpetually interrupted by.a pause of 
wonder and admiration. Mr. Furnival 


would almost have sacrificed the 
Grange himself, if he had had it, for a. 
better introduction and a less embar- 
rassing acquaintance with that beauti- 
ful face. , 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—ALARMS. 


Mr. Cumberland’s lecture was a very 
successful lecture; it had the merit— 
not a particularly distinguished fea- 
ture of popular platform instruction — 
of sticking very closely to its text, 
and being perfectly in earnest. Mr. 
Cumberland did not addréss himself 
to a hypothetical body of illuminators 
who might be present; he addressed 
himself boldly to the wealthy class, 
of which he himself was a member— 
comfortable elderly. gentlemen, whose 
balance at their bankers’ was extreme- 
ly satisfactory, and who rode violently 
each some particular hobby. On thése 
respectable brethren Mr. Cumberland 
vehemently urged the sacred duty of 
illuminating their houses; he exhibit- 
ed to them his own I. and C., and 
pathetically related the interest of the 
urchins who clapped their hands at 
the emblazoned letters. “We talk 
of popular instruction, the education 
of the poor,” said Mr.. Cumberland; 
“you have my permission to make a 
grand bonfire of spelling books, if you 
will but adopt this decoration, of it- 
self so beautiful, for the front of your 
houses. What contribution do you 
make, my good sir, to the moral cul- 
ture of that little vagabond who dances 
before your docr?: what the better is 
it for him that you know your letters? 
But let him learn to know that, in 
these three mystic and sacred. colours 


emblazoned. over your door, you are 
“communicating to him two or three of 


the radical characters of the alphabet, 
the foundation of all learning, and 
your relation is immediately changed. 
You no longer throw a penny to the 
breechless imp, as you throw a bone 
to his companion cur; you make a 
beautiful. picture for his enjoyment, 
you cheer his life, you educate his 
taste, you improve his mind; all the 
national schools in the world will not 
work such a revolution as you have 
it in your power to work by this beau- 
tiful expedient—the encouragement of 
arts and morals—the improvement of . 
the world !” ; 

A burst of emphatic applause, led 
by Mr. Steele, who clapped shis hands 
with the glee of a schoolboy, cheered 
on the lecturer; the members of the 
association under whose anspices he 
delivered his. address bit their lips and 
smiled; the elderly gentlemen, each 
of whom clung tightly to his own 
saddle, looked upon the prancing of 
this new steed with small admiration, . 
and believed Cumberland was- crazy 
at last.- But, withthe valopr of a 
champion, and the ardour due to so 
great a principle, Mr. Cumberland 
went on. ' 

The next two days were once more a 
pause in Zaidee’s troubled existence. 
Percy was not here to quicken Mary’s 
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suspicions by talk of Zaidee; and 
though Mary watched with unwayer- 
ing observation, nothing occurred to 
add to her chain of evidence. -Mary 
made great demands upon Zaidee’s 
time ; .when she could help it, she 
never left her along, but pressed her 
into a continual round of engagements, 
and it was only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that Zaidee was able to escape 
from her watchful companion, to keep 
her engagement with the lawyer. 
With great exertion, however, she 
was able to do it, and to send off the 
deed in another packet —a second 
startling communication to Aunt Vi- 
vian. Zaidee had done her utmost 
when she had done this: she returned 
home, trembling -with suppressed ex- 
citement, exhausted and pale as with 
great labour: nor did she return to 
find any comfort or relaxation in the 
temporary dwelling-place of her adopt- 
ed father. Mary received her with 
minute inquiries as to where she had 
been, and looks of unequivocal suspi- 
cion. Poor Zaidee durst not retreat 


to her own room to rest, and elude 


this ingenious torture: She was com- 
pelled to be still, and bear the brunt 
of all, to compose her beating heart 
as well as she was able, and to fall 
into the everyday quietness of Mrs. 
Burtonshaw’s talk, and Mary’ Cum- 
berland’s occupation. She did it with 
the painful self-constraint which more 
and more felt like guilt to her. She 
perceived herself shrinking like a cri- 
minal from Mary’s notice; and Zaidee 
wondered, with a great pang, .if this 
was not dissimulation, deceit, practi- 
cal falsehood, and felt all her supports 
and all her streigth yielding under 
her; was she doing evil that good 
might come ? ~~ 

And she began to have hours of 
that indefinite illness and sadness 
which people compassionately call 
headache, and to feel, indeed, her un- 
shed tears a burning weight over her 
eyebrows. When. Percy returned, she 
saw him talking apart with Mary, and 
with terror perceived that Mary no 
‘ longer wished to confide to her what 
Percy said. Zaidee asked herself, 
night and day, should she fly away 
again?— but she had no longer the 
strength of resolution which would fit 
her for this, nor had she the happy 
immunity from evil which belonged 
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toa child. She was a woman grown 


—a beautiful woman; her heart sick- ~ 


ened. at the prospect of the desert 
world which lay before her, and she 
clung with a strange regard to her 
familiar shelter: ‘Time enough for 
flight when her fears were verified— 
when the. last evil, the distinct dis~ 
covery, came. She stayed. with her 
kind friends, day by day, like one over 
whom the extreme punishment of the 
law was hanging: before to-morrow 
she might he flying from them a hope- 
less fugitive; before to-morrow she 
might have said farewell to these affec- 
tionate faces, and be dead for ever to- 
her second home. ; ; 

And when Percy came, Zaidee could 
not be still in her favourite corner, or 
withdraw her attention from him. 
With her beating heart and her strain- 
ed ear, she came as close beside these 
betrothed companions as it was pos- 
sible to come, and listened with a 
sickening anxiety. She knew the 
glance of Percy’s excitement when he 
entered,.a few days after she had sent 
away her deed, as well as if he had 
proclaimed it aloud, and in a moment 
the most complete self-control calmed 
Zaidee’s mind and person, and she 
waited with breathless eagerness to 
hear what he would say. 

“Let me speak to you, Mary,” said 
Percy; “we have another event in 
this marvellous history. Come, let nie 
tell you here.” 

But Mary, who had her own rea- 
sons for permitting Zaidee to listen, 
sat still, and heard his story where 
she was. “A deed of gift—a legal 
instrument — and from London this 
time,” said Percy, with great excite- 
ment, though in an under-tone. “We 
cannot cope with this invisible agent; 
while we are searching for her in one 
place, she makes her appearance sud- 
denly in another. It is like an actual 
dealing with some spiritual influence. 
My mother says, Search London. 
Heaven knows, I am as anxious as 
she is; but how to search London, 
Mary! I am at my wit’s end; advise 
me what I must do.” 7a 

“T will advise you by-and-by,” said 
Mary, quietly, “ but tell me now what 
is this new thing—another letter ?—is 
that what you mean ?” is 

“ Not a letter—a deed executed by 
a lawyer, conferring the Grange upon 
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my mother by a formal gift. My 
mother, of course, can refuse to accept 
it; but, to tell the truth, these lands 
occupy a very small share of our 
thoughts. My mother can think of 
nothing but Zaidee. I have-sent for 
Sophy to the Grange to keep her 
company : left to herself with nothing 
but these strange communications, the 
author of which it is impossible to 
trace, I almost fear for my mother. 
She is neither nervous nor fanciful, 
or she must have been ill before 
now.” 

“And Sophy is your youngest 
sister,”-said Mary Cumberland. Zai- 
dee, driven to another expedient, was 
working now at her needle, and had 
made no sign, ever so secret, of inte- 
rest. This perfect composure gave 
ground for Mary’s suspicion as potent 
as agitation could have done. “The 
story is a strange story; she is near 
enough to hear; she could not have 
listened so quietly had it been new to 
her,” said Mary ; and net without an 
object was her present question, to 
draw a little more of the iamily his- 
tory from Percy, and put Zaidee off 
her guard. 

“Sophy is my youngest sister, and 
though I believe the most practical of 
us all, she has made what people call 
a very foolish marriage ; and neither 
Reginald nor she are likely to be in- 
jured by three months in the Grange. 
But do not think of Sophy—think of 
our mysterious correspondent—- and 
help me if you can.” 

Mary shook her head, and could 
suggest nothing. But she had’ seen 
Zaidee’s work pause in interest for 
Sophy—that was worth an exertion; 
and she set herself anew to build up her 
chain of evidence. Mary had a certain 
pride of intellect: about her, though 
her understanding was by no means 
of a brilliant character. She would 


not ask Percy’s assistance, as he asked . 


hers ; she was resolute to discover this 
mystery unaided. Then she recolleet- 
ed Zaidee’s absence, which she had 
not’ accounted for— she became very 
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eager in her investigations, and very 
full of hope. ; 

But Zaidee ‘heard no more of this 
conversation till, Perey was on the 
point of departure. Then one thing 
rung upon her ear, “ Philip is on his 
way; he was to start with the next 
mail, and a week or two more will 
bring him home.” r 

“A week or two more.” The room 
swam in Zaidee’s eyes-—she did not 
see this time the sidelong look with 
which Mary watched the sudden 
paleness and blindness which came © 
upon her. Restraint had gone as far 
as restraint could go; she rose up, and 
went away from the room swiftly and 
suddenly, stumbling over some unseen 
pieces of furniture in her way. Poor 
Zaidee, she had but thrown herself 
upon her bed, and pressed her burning 
temples with her hands, when Mary 
opened. the door and asked, “ May I- 
come in?” With the quietness of de- 
spair, Zaidee raised herself up once 
more. “You look very pale; your 
eyes are red—what is the matter with 
you, Lizzy ?” asked her visitor, struck 
with compassion, as she saw her 
face. “Only my head aches,” said 
Zaidee. Her head did ache, and 
throb, and burn with great pain— 
her mind was almost yielding to this 
persecution. She raised herself with . 
a@ momentary sullenness of resistance, 
and turned round upon’ her pursuer 
with her dark eyes dilated, and an-° 
agony of determination in them. If 
Mary had any purpose in thus follow- 
ing her, she wanted resolution to 
carry it out. “ Lie down and rest,” 
said Mary, laying back Zaidee’s head 
against her will, upon the pillow, and 
wrapping a shawl round her; and 
Mary stooped to kiss her with a tear 
in her eye, and said, like Percy, “‘ Poor 
child !” 

When Mary was gone, a long, long 
burst of restrained tears gave ease to 
the throbbing brow which was laden 
with this unshed torrent—and then 
poor Zaidee in her great weariness com- 
posed herself like a child, and slept. 


e CHAPTER XXIX.—ANOTHER TRIAL. 


e 


The next morning restored+to a 
calmer and less constrained composure 
the mind of Zaidte; she had been 


thinking. over her own position, and 
had come to the conclusion that she 
could not remain much longer here 
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without Mary acquiring complete pos- 
session of her secrét. But along with 
this conviction came all. the strength 
of affection which Zaidee cherished 
for her adopted. sister, and these most 
kind and loving friends. She was not 
so ready to throw away for a second 
time all the comforts of existence. 
“T will stay while I can,” said Zaidee 
to .herself mournfully; “I. will not 
‘hasten my fate;” and she went down 
to the family breakfast-table with sad 
self-possession, and, making up her 
mind that she could be only a very 
little time with them, exhausted her- 
self in grateful cares and attentions to 
Mrs. Cumberland, who, not much used 
tc real devotion, was touched for a 
moment out of her extravagance into 
reality ; and to Mrs. Burtonshaw,whose 
mind, always full of reference to Sylvo, 
became more and more convinced of 
his good fortune. By this time they 
had once more returned home, and 
the great mirror reflected in the midst 
of its gay panorama of moving figures 
and bright looks one beautiful face 
full of wistful thought and sorrowful- 
ness, one perfect form seated quietly 
within its range, working at bits of 
rare embroidery, -——an art in which 
Zaidee’s powers of execution now 
were almost equal to her inventive 
fancy. These were all intended for 
little presents, gifts of remembrance 
to the friends from whom this loving 
exile must shortly go away. As she 
“sat there at her thoghtful occupation, 
Zaidee was as fair a type of woman- 
* hood as ever painter made immortal; 
and with her woman’s work, her face 
so full of thought, her unconscious 
and unremembered beauty, you would 
have thought her one of those domestic 
angels, whose peace and gladness every 
heart of her kindred would defend to 
the death. Lovingly, and witha touch 
of pathos, this softened reflection gave 


back the beautiful wave of dark brown - 
hair ;—the brow like a young queen’s,” 


the graceful head bent over its quiet 
labour; and you could not. have be- 
lieved with what a precarious and 
uncertain grasp this beautiful girl held 
every kindness that blessed her, and 
how doubtful was her possession of 
home and shelter, how uncertain and 
how clouded her approaching fate. 
“He will not come to-day,” said 
Mary, in answer to her mother’s ques- 
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tion, “ When are we to expect Mr. 
Vivian?” “Mrs. Vivian is very ill, 
mamma; he is called to the Grange.” 

Mary spoke in an under-tone, but 
Zaidee’s quick ear caught the words. 
She went,on with her sewing without 
a pause. She gave no evidenge of 
anxiety ; but the blood rushed to her 
heart, and her face paled to a deadly 
colour. ‘‘ Very ill—called home to the 
Grange ;” she repeated the words in 
her mind vacantly, aware that they 
had stunned her, but knowing no- 
thing more. Then gradually she 
began to think of Aunt Vivian !—aunt 
Vivian !—aunt Vivian! She repeated 
this name, too, again and again, 
while tears crept to her eyes. Why 
was Aunt Vivian -very ill? had all 
this fatigue and excitement done it? 
had she done it?—she, this unfor- 
tunate Zaidee?. When they all dis- 
persed and went about their different 
occupations, Zaidee sat still like ‘a 
statue, working mechanically, in a 
stupor of inquiry and anxiety, and 
blank woefulness. She had risen this 
morning with a heavy presentiment ; 
was this how it was to be fulfilled? 
When Mary left the room, she called 
Zaidee to accompany her, but Zaidee 
did not hear the call. It was a very 
different thing, saying, “I will never 
see Aunt Vivian again,” and contem- 
plating the-possibility of God. Himself 
stepping in to make this certain. 
Zaidee was lost in a realisation of ‘the 
infinite greatness of this calamity ; her 
thoughts leaped gto the extremest 
limit of it with- the terror of love. 
She would die ; she was all the mother 
whom Zaidee’s orphanhood had ever 
known, and she should never see her 
again. 

After awhile she put down her work 
and went to her own room and tried 
to pray—but her prayers were broken 
with bursts of tears and sobbing, and 
restrained cries—“Aunt Vivian! aunt 
Vivian!” Zaidee- stretched out her 
hand as if to’ stay her departing— 
cried aloud with a passionate sup- 
plication. This dreadful imperious 
Death had never yet crossed her way 
—her heart shrank before him, and 
made a. wild appeal against his power. , 
Religion itself, with all its mighty 
hopes and consolations, did not still 
the first outery of startled nature. It 
was very hard for her now to put a 
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veil upon her heart, and descend once 
more to the family circle, which was 
unshadowed by her dreadful anxiety. 
She remained in her own apartment 
almost all the day, shut up by herself, 
and was glad to say that her head 
ached when she was inquired for. 
Her head ached, indeed, but not so 
sorely as hg: heart. 

And Mary was merciful and for- 
bearing, and did not scrutinise Zaidee’s 
distress, as the first suggestion of her 
curiosity impelled her to do. There 
was a cruelty in this which not all 
Mary’s natural pleasure in investiga- 
tion, nor her eagerness to make a 
discovery, could lead her to do. Sheno 
longer doubted what was the cause. 
She saw the connection clearly be- 
tween Mrs. Vivian's illness and the 
anxiety of: Zaidee, and with careful 
kindness Mary guarded the door of 
her beautiful sister from the solicitous 
visits of Aunt Burtonshaw. What 
step she herself would take to prove 
her imagined discovery, or to make 
it known to Percy, Mary had not yet 
resolved ; but from henceforward she 
took under her own efficient protection 
the lost child whom she had. found. 
“T have a right. to take care of her-- 
she “is not only my beautiful sister, 
she is Percy’s cousin—the child of 
his house. I will let no one intrude 
on her now.” . 

_ So said Mary as she guarded Zaidee’s 
door. And Mary was at no loss to 
know why Zaidee always appeared 
at the breakfast-table in the morning, 
though her “head-ached” all day. 
But a long week of weariness and 
suffering passed, and still Percy wrote 
hurried notes, only speaking of his 
mother’s great illness, his mother’s 
danger. Zaidee’s eyes were becoming 
hollow, her beautiful cheek was white 
with watching, with pain and anxiety, 
and her heart failed her day by day. 
No one understood what was the 
Strange and sudden ailment which had 
. Come upon her; only Mary, active 
and firm, kept the doctor away from 
Zaidee’s door, warded -off Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw’s nursing, and left the poor 
girl to herself unmolested. Mary was 
content to wait for her proof. She 
had attained to a distinct moral cer- 
tainty, and with a firm and ready 
hand she. took’ possession of this suf- 
ferer, who could not defend herself 
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from the efforts: of mistaken kindness. 
She was brave in the cause of her own 
dear and intimate friend — Percy’s 
cousin—the heiress of the Grange. 
Zaidee was no longer “a subject” to 
her acute and watchful faculties, but 
her own very sister—her charge,whose 
distress she alone could soften or re- 
lieve. 

And then, like a revelation from 
heaven, came these blessed news,— 
first, that there was hope; then that 
danger was over; finally, that the 
patient was rapidly recovering, and 
Percy on his way back to London ; 
and then, standing behind her, Mary 
Cumberland saw Zaidee once more 
reflected in the mirror, working at 
her embroidery, and putting up her 
hand in silence to wipe off from her 
pale cheek those tears of joy. When - 
this end was reached, the active mind 
of Mary betook itself to another ques- 
tion—distinct proof. It cost her a 
great deal of consideration—a great 
deal of care and elaborate precaution. 
She must not hastily betraysher own 
plan of operations, and give the sub- 
ject of them time to make anofher 
forlorn flight forth into the world. 
Even in. case of that, Mary,’a little 
complacent in her own sagacity, had 
no doubt she could find her; but the 
matter now was. how to avoid this; 


_and with infinite pains and caution 


Mary laid her snare. 

‘Elizabeth was very much con: 
cerned— she was extremely: anxiou 
about Mrs. Vivian,” said Mary, with 
a look of dubious meaning, which 
Percy did not comprehend. 

And Percy, to whom this beautiful 
sister was'a perpetual enigma, looked 
very curious and very much interested, 
and said,“ Was she anxious? — yet 
you never saw my mother. Your sis- 
ter is one ef those pure disengaged 
hearts, is she, Mary, who think of 
every other before themselves?” = 

“ Yes, I think. you are right,” said 
Mary, “but she is not my sister. I 
never told you—she.is only an adopt- 
ed child.” 

Percy said “Indeed!” -and was 
startled. But his suspicions had no 
direction towards Zaidee; he mused 
over it a little in his mind, but asked 
no further questions: Now this was 
all the clue this youthful diplomatist 
proposed-to give to her lover. She 
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was quite elated that he did not imme- 
diately follow it out—it left all the more 
to be done by herself. 

And Mary began to propose to him 
.2 little plan for a journey to Cheshire, 
of which her mind was full. She was 
anxious to see Mrs. Vivian, to see the 
Grange and Castle Vivian, too, of 
which Percy had spoken to her more 
than once of late. Then there was 
Philip, who was coming home so short- 
ly. Mary wished very much to meet 
with this unknown and much com- 
mended brother in his native county— 
to see him come home. Such a project 
was much too flattering to meet with 
any objections from Percy; he entered 
into it with the greatest delight. “ Eli- 
zabeth requires a change,” said Mary 
pointedly ; “I will speak to mamma 
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to-night. Do you tell her what rejoic- 
ings there will be for your brother’s 
return, and something about romantic 
scenery, and attached tenants, and your 
ancient house. “ You know very well 
how to do it, and.so I shall get my re- 
quest granted. I know-I will.” 

Percy laughed, and promised to do 
his best, and they. separated. As he 
went upon his homeward way, Percy 
could not detach his thoughts from this 
beautiful sister. His mind wandered 
about her with an unaccountable at- 
traction, a strange painful interest. 
He would not have been much sur- 
prised at anything which was told him 
of her, but his suspicion took no defi- 
nite form. Mary, full of glee in her 
skill and powers, had this secret to 
solve by her own wit and daring alone. 
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Deatu has struck a bright name 
from thegoll of Science, by removing 
from us Professor Johnston of Dur- 
ham. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that the death of this eminent writer 
is a national loss; for by it the 
country has been bereft of one who 
has done more than has ever yet been 
done to preach science to the masses, 
and to set its laws, discovered in the 
laboratory, a-working in our fields 

nd factories. The professional pur- 

it'of science has two phases. One 
of these consists in the discovery of 
occult laws of nature, and the detec- 
tion of valuable properties in matter ; 
the other consists in publicly set- 
ting forth these discoveries in such a 
way that they become known and ap- 
preciated by the masses, and, being 
applied in the arts of life, prove a 
permanent addition to the comforts 
and resources of mankind. Dis- 
tinguished in the first of these depart- 
ments of science, Professor Johnston 
was without an equal in the second. 
Though not devoid of’ high specula- 
’ tive power, his love of the useful, and 
his eminently practical turn of 
thought, attracted him ever to sub- 
jects of a national importance. To 
the farmers especially, struggling with 


the competitionsof foreign -grain, his 
science did good service ; and if our 
fields are now greener, our cfops 
heavier, and our stock fatter, we owe 
somewhat of this great boon to him. 
To convert the truths -of science into 
tangible results,—that was his chief 
aim,—and who ever succeeded so well 
in itas he? Untiring industry and a 
prescient tenacity of purpose marked 
his career. Conscious of good talents, 
and of a strong natural predilection 
for scientific pursuits, the develop- 
ment of this aim of his life, though 
at times moving but slowly, or even | 
to appearance standing still, was ever 
uppermost in his thoughts. While 
he taught as a tutor, or trained as a 
schoolmaster, the aim of his life was 
still. present to him,—still quietly and 
resolutely worked after; and in due 
time it came. He broke from the ob-. 
scurity of his little-noticed noviciate 
into a reputation which is more than 
European. - And now, when he had 
reached the zenith of his powers,— _ 
when the fruits of long years of 
patient and admirably-directed study 
were being so attractively developed, 
he has passed, away, —leaving the 
traces of his matchless handiwork in 
many a department of applied science, 
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but with no one for the present to 
take'up his mantle, ~ 

To such regrets at the loss which 
science has sustained by the death of 
Professor Johnston, we must add 
others of a personal character. Not 
seldom has thé Professor’s graphic 
and ever-interesting pen contributed 
to this Magazine: and his untimely 
death recalls vividly to mind a tribute 
which he paid to a fellow-worker in 
science, cut off in circumstances very 
analogous to his own. ‘Two years 
ago, when alluding to a work of Dr. 
Pereira’s, he spoke of its author in the 
followitig touching and most gener- 
ous terms, than which none fitter can 
now be used in regard to himself: 
“Snatched suddenly from the midst 
of his labours, there are few in any 
way familiar with the subject who 
will not regret the extinction of so 
much learning, and, apart from all 
private considerations, that the world 
should have so prematurely lost the 
benefits of his ripening judgment and 
experience, and the result of his ex- 
tended reading and research. Yet 
how many precious cabinets of col- 
lected knowledge do we see thus hur- 
riedly sealed up for ever! How often, 
when a man appears to: have reached 
that condition of mental culture and 
accumulated information, in which he 
is fitted to do the most for the ad- 
vancement of learning, or for pro- 
moting the material comfort of his 
fellows—how often does the cold hand 
suddenly and mysteriously paralyse 
and stop him! He has. been per- 
mitted to add only a small burden of 
earth to the rising mound of intellec- 
tual elevation,—scarcely enough" to 
signify.to after-comers that his hand 
has laboured at the work. Neverthe- 
’ less, he may have shown a new way of 
advancing, so that to others the toil is 
easier and the progress faster, because 
he has gone before.”* 

Professor Johnston’s last work was 
his best,—if not the most importantly 
useful, it at least possessed in a greater 
degree than any of his other works 
the charm of exceeding interest of sub- 
ject, and a grace and graphicness of 
treatment. 

It- is curious to mark how many 
interesting works have been, and 
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may still. be, written upon “com- 
mon things;” but we do not think 
we overrate the importance of the 
topic or the ability with which it is 
handled, when we say it is hardly 
possible to imagine a mére useful or 
attractive work of its kind than that 
which the lamented Professor has pub- 
lished on the Chemistry of Common 
Life. It is one of those. books so 
compendious in its nature and so 
varied in its contents—treating its 
multiplicity of details with such terse 
symmetry, and illustrating them so 
neatly ‘and suggestively by woodcuts 
—that nothing less than a perusal 
will do justice te it. But what a 
wide, curious, and instructive field of 
thought does such a perusal open up! 
Commencing with the bread and beef, 
the beer and tobacco, forming the diet 
and exilarants of our own popula- 
tion, we pass abroad, and, journeying 
from clime to clime, are shown the - 
various articles which men eat, drink, 
and make merry with, from the Pole to 
the Equator, from England to Cathay. 
And all this information is pervaded 
by a spirit of scientific philosophy, 
which is hardly seen to be profound, it 
is so clear and practical in its bearings ; 
—while the concluding chapters, round- 
ing off the work, discuss all the strange 
physical phenomena of human life, and 
the not less strange and ceaseless cir- 
culation by which matter, that true 
Proteus of the universe, is built up. 
now into one form, now into, an- 
other. 

Instinct proves a safe guide to 
mankind long before the acquired 
powers of science step in to corrobo- 
rate its convictions. Hence we find 
that the staple food of the most bar- 
barous and most civilised races, how- 
ever it may vary in outward sem- 
blance, is in essence the same. The 
rude Papuan of the Eastern Archi- 


* pelago, and the Indian savage of the 


American prairies, -present in their 
culinary and dietetic arrangements 
the most extraordinary contrast to 
the highly-favoured ‘people whose 
palates are tended with exquisite 
skill by the Vérys and Soyers of 
Paris-and London. Yet cast the edi- 
bles and even the potables of these 
very opposite sections of mankind 
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into the crucible or retort of the che- 
mist, and it will be found that bar- 
barism knows the wants of the 
human frame in such matters quite 
as well as civilisation. It is hard to 
say by what* happy instinct the vari- 
ous tribes of mankind have lighted 
upon those productions of earth most 
fitted for their sustenance. It is im- 
possible to attribute their knowledge 
in this matter to one common and 
primeval source, from whence it has 
been scattered by tradition into every 
quarter of the globe; for, although 
there is no .part-of the habitable 
world in which the staple: food of 
mankind: is not togbe found, yet that 
food varies in form from clime to 
clime—here a tree and there a cereal, 
now the fruit, now the leaf, and now 
the root,—so that each region de- 
mands a knowledge peculiar to itself, 
Yet so it is,—in all countries man has 
found out what is good for him, by 
experience or unerring instinct, long 
before the light of science dawned 
upon his path. Over one wide re- 
gion we find the grasses developed 
by cultivation into the precious ce- 
reals,—in another quarter we find wild- 
growing roots, such as the yam and 
potato, converted into staple articles 
of food,—while the primeval woods 
have everywhere furnished trees and 
bushes whose leaves or fruit have been 
made use of by mankind from the 
earliest times. 

When the Spaniards first landed in 
the New World, they found the In- 
dians smoking the leaf ofa plant which 
had been in use amongst them from 
time immemorial, and which, trans- 
ported by Raleigh and others to 
Europe, has now found favour in every 
quarter of the globe; and it would 
seem, from the old monuments of 
China, that a species of the same to- 
bacco-plant had been similarly made 
use of there from the remotest anti- 
quity. When Cortes penetrated into 
Mexico, he found the natives bruising 
the oily seeds of the cocoaplarty in 
order to form a beverage; and so 
highly did the father of botany, the 
great Linnzus, think of the discern- 
ment of these barbarians, that he styles 
the plant Theobroma, or “the food of 
the gods.” When Pizarro and his va- 
gabond adventurers reached Peru, 
they found ‘the mountaineers of the 
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Andes chewing: the remarkable coca- 
leaf, which at once invigorated them 
for their labours, and solaced and de- 
lighted their mind. And, in fine, 
who can tell when the tea plant was 
first singled out, as a precious exhilar- 


ant, from the wild shrubs of China; 


or when the native tribes of “South 
America first discovered and availed 
themselves of the virtues latent in the 
so-called tea-plant of Paraguay? Our 
own fields and gardens are full of ve- 
getable transformations bespeaking 
the skill and natural intelligence of 
man in selecting and converting to his 
use the food-products of eartli. The 
Aigilops, a wild neglected grass on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
long past ages has been converted by 
cultivation into perfect and productive 
wheat ; and from others: originally 
wild like this, though as yet unknown, 
have come out oats and barley, and 
rye and maize, in all their varieties,— 
as well as the numerous forms of the 
Eastern dhura, rice, and millet, and 
of the less known quinoa of South 
America. Our cultivated potato, with 
all its varieties, springs from the tiny 
and bitter root of the wild plant, which 
has its native home on the sea-shores 
of Chili. Our cabbages, cauliflowers, 
kohl rabis, and turnips, all sprivg from 
one or more species of Brassica, which 
in their natural state have poor woody 
bitter stems and leaves, and useless 
spindle-shaped roots ; while our apples, 
plums, grapes, and other prized fruifs, 
come from well-known wild and little- 
esteemed progenitors. 

Beef and bread—these, like two 
pillars, support corporeal existence,— 
being not merely the staff, but the 
very legs upon which human life pro- 
ceeds upon its journéy. Fibrin and 
starch are the chief elements of our 
corporal frame; and beef, peculiarly 
abounding in the former, and bread, 
not less abounding in the latter, are 
thus the types of the two great classes 
into which the articles of human food 
may be divided. We need say no- 
thing about Beef, which in its generic 
sense includes mutton, pork, veal, and 
everything that comes within the wide 
category of Flesh. Everything that 
runs upon four legs has been com- 
placently appropriated by man for the 
edification and sustentation of his own 
frame—his corporeal ego. Besides 
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the domesticated herds and flocks im- 
molated for the perpetuation of civil- 
ised life, the vast reserves of nature— 
the unclaimed portions of earth, where 
man has never shocked Jean’ Jacques 
Rousseau by saying, “ This is mine”— 
swarm with herds more numerous 
still, for the sustenance of the savage 
and the hunter. Over the prairies of 
America roam uncounted herds of the 
lordly buffalo, with the black beards 
of the bulls sweeping the ground, and 
their hoofs spurning the sward with 
the speed of horses,—diminishing year 
. by year beneath the arrows of the 
Indians‘and the rifles of the trappers, 
and destined to disappear even as the 
mammoth itself has done from the 
same fields, and as the Red Men are 
likewise doing. Over the steppes of 
Tartary roam herds of the wild horse, 
the lassoed captives from whose ranks 
support the nomade tribes by the milk 
of the mares, and which have sent 
forth that Scythian cavalry which, in 
every age, has been the terror of the 
civilised world, and the great agent 
of change among the empires of the 
East. ‘The vast plains of Africa are 
still more numerously tenanted. This 
continent, too often thought of as 
one vast expanse of sterility, is, in 
fact, the great Menagerie of Nature, 
whose verdant savannahs and ° lofty 
evergreen forests form a lordly soli- 
tude for all manner of untamed beasts, 
and over whose southern plains glidé 
the springbok and other deer, in 
herds, sometimes three days’ journey 
in length, furnishing food for the 
Kaffir tribes who follow in their track, 
aud who migrate with them in search 
of verdure all the year round. - We 
are far. from saying, as some do, that 
the main design of this profusion of 
animal life is to furnish food for man ; 
—we should much rather say that the 
Creator filled the solitudes with these 
wild creatures, enjoying in their own 
untrammelled fashion the boon of life, 
in order that they might occupy until 
man came. But it is unquestionable 
that we do prey upon the lower 
animals even as they victimise the 
vegetable creation, And so general 
is the craving for the fibrinous flesh 
of animals, and so potent in some 
regions the demands of hunger, that 
there is hardly a single species of bird 
or beast or creeping thing that has 
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not contributed to the sustenance of 
the omnivorous biped, man ;—even 
alligator- chops and roasted rattle- 
snakes, figuring in the bill of fare in 
certain parts of the world. . 
But these solids of man’s diet by no 
means furnish so interesting a theme 
as the beverages and exhilarants 
which he has sought out for himself. 
A very large portion of liquid is 
needed to supply the demands of the 
human frame, so that, besides the 
liquid contained in or mingled with 
our articles of diet, we find drinks 
prepared from vegetable substances in 
use in all quarters of the world. These 
drinks, though not devoid of useful- 
ness, belong rather to the luxuries 
than to the necessities of life: .they 
consist of infused beverages, which 
are drunk hot, and fermented liquors, 
which are usually taken cold. The 
love of such warm drinks prevails 
almost universally, in: tropical equally 
as in arctic regions ; so that the prac- 
tice evidently meets some universal 
want of our poor human nature. “In 
Central America the Indian of native 
blood, and the Creole of mixed Euro- 
pean race, indulge alike in their ancient 
In Southern America the 
tea of Paraguay is an almost universal 
beverage. The native North American 
triLes have their Appalachian tea, their 
Oswego tea, their Labrador tea, and 
mary others. From Florida to Georgia 
in the United States, and over all the 
West India Islands, the naturalised” 
European races sip their favourite 
coffee ; while over the Northern States 
of the Union, and in the British pro- 
vinces, the tea of China is in constant 
and daily use. All Europe, too, has 
chasen its prevailing beverage. Spain 
and Italy delight in chocolate; France 
and Germany, Sweden and Turkey, in 
coffee ; Russia, Holland, and England 
in tea; while poor Ireland makes a 
warm drink from the husks of the 
cocoa, the refuse of the chocolate mills 
of Italy and Spain. All Asia feels the 
same want, and in different ways has 
long gratified it. Coffee, indigenous 
in Arabia or the adjoining countries, 
lias followed the banner of the Prophet 
wherever his false faith has triumphed. 
Tea, a native of China, has spread 
spontaneously over the hill-country 
of the Himalayas, the table-lands of 
Tartary and Tibet, and the plains of 
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Siberia—has climbed the Altais, over- 
spread all Russia, and is equally des- 
potic in Moscow as in St. Petersburg. 
In Sumatra, the coffee-leaf yields the 
favourite tea of the dark-skinned po- 
pulation, while Central Africa boasts 
of the Abyssinian chaat as the indi- 
genous warm drink of its Ethiopian 
peoples. Everywhere un-intoxicating 
and non-narcotic beverages are in ge- 
neral use—among tribes of every 
colour, beneath every sun, and in 
ery condition of life. 

(tie tea of China forms the daily 
rink of a larger number of men than 
all the rest of these beverages put to- 
gether. The plant from which it is 
obtained is to be seen growing to per- 
fection on the dry sunny slopes of 
central China. It is cropped down 
and made to grow bushy; and being 
planted in rows three or four feet 
apart, the crops have some resemblance 
to a garden of gooseberry bushes. 
Strange to say, the leaves, when freshly 
plucked, possess nothing either of the 
- odour or flavour of the dried leaves— 
the pleasant taste and delightful na- 
tural scent for which they are-after- 
wards so highly prized, being all de- 
veloped by the roasting which they 
undergo in the process of drying. The 
mode of using the prepared tea-leaves 
in China is to put them into a cup, to 
pour hot water upon them, and then 
to drink the infusion off the leaves, 
and without admixture. Only once, 
“while wandering over the tea-districts, 
did Mr. Fortune meet with sugar and 
a tea-spoon. In China cold water is 
disliked, and considered unwholesome, 
and therefore tea is taken to quench 
the thirst, which it does best when 
unmixed—(a bottle of cold tea with- 
out either milk or sugar, being, ac- 
cording to Mr. Colquhoun of The Moor 
and the Loch, the best thirst-assuage 
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common in China, and various odori- 
ferous plants are employed for this 
urpose. In Russia a squeeze of a 
emon often takes the place of our 
cream; and in Germany, where the 
tea is made very weak, it, is common 
to flavour it with rum, cinnamon, or 
vanilla. A pinch of soda put into the 
water along with the leaves has the 
effect of dissolving a portion at least 
ef the very large proportion of gluten 
which they contain (which by the ordi- 
nary process of infusion is almost en- 
tirely lost), and the -beverage in con- 
sequence is made more nutritious. The 
method of preparing the brick-tea 
adopted among the Mongols and other 
tribes of Tartary, is believed to ex- 
tract the greater part of the nutriment 
of the leaf. They rub the tea to fine 
powder, boil it with the alkaline water 
of the Steppes, to which salt and fat 
have been added, and pour off the de- 
coction from the sediment. Of this 
liquid they drink from twenty to thirty 
cups a-day, mixing it first with milk, 
butter, and a little roasted meal. 
Even without meal, and mixed only 
with a little milk, they can subsist (at 
a pinch, we presume) upon it for weeks 
in succession. But “the most perfect 
way of using tea,” says Professor 
Johnston, “is that described, I think, 
by Captain Basil. Hall, as practised 


‘on the coast of South America, where 


tea-leaves, after being exhausted by 
infusion, are handed round the com- 
pany upon a silver salver, and par- 
taken of by each guest in succession. 
The exhilarating effects of the hot 
liquid are in this practice followed by 
the nutritive effeets of the solid leaf. 
It is possible that this practice may 
refer to the. Paraguay tea, so exten- 
sively used in South America; but in 
ither case the merit of it is the same.” 

We read of tea being used in China 


@ sportsman can carry with him). as early as the third century, and 


The universal use, on the other hand, 
of sugar and cream or milk among us, 
probably arose from tea being intro- 
duced here as a beverage among 
grown-up people whose tastes were 
already formed, and who required 
something to make the bitter infusion 
alatable. ‘The practice thus begun 
Ce ever since continued, and, physio- 
logically considered, is probably an 
improvement upon the Eastern fashion. 
The practice of scenting teas is very 


probably the practice is still older. 
The Chinese, who are great admirers 
of the beverage, have interwoven the 
origin of it with the graces of fable. 
The legend relates that “a pious 
hermit,- who, in his watchings and 
prayers, had often been overtaken by 
sleep, so that his eyelids closed, in 
holy wrath against the weakness of 
the flesh; cut them off, and threw 
them on the ground. But a god 
caused a tea-shrub to spring out of 
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them, the leaves of which exhibit the 
form of an eyelid bordered with lashes, 
and possess the gift of hindering 
sleep.” .A somewhat similar story is 
related concerning the introduction of 
coffee into Arabia ; but both legends 
were probably invented long after the 
qualities of tea and coffee had be- 
come known. It was after the year 
600 a. p. that the use of tea became 
generai in China, and early in the 
ninth eentury it was introduced into 
Japan. To Europe it was not brought 
till about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Hot. infusions of 
leaves had been already long familiar 
as drinks in European countries. 
Dried sage-leaves were much in use 
in England, and are even said to have 
been carried by the Dutch as an ar- 
ticle of trade to China, there to be 
exchanged for the Chinese leaf, which 
has since almost entirely superseded 
them. A Russian embassy to China 
also brought back to Moscow some 
carefully-packed green tea, which was 
received with great acceptance. And 
in the same century (1664) the Eng- 
lish East India Company considered 
it as a rare gift to present the Queen 
of England with two pounds.of tea ! 
The important manner in which the 
tea-duties now figure in the budgets of 
our Chancellors of the Exchequer show 
what a change has taken place since 
then. Tea, from being a rare luxury, 
is now consumed by all classes of the 
community. Its mild.and attractive 
influence has greatly helped to ren- 
der obsolete the after-dinner orgies 
of our grandfathers; and, by drawing 
men from the rough intercourse of 
their own sex in the-dining-room into 
the gentler communion. of the fair 
sex, it has done much to refine the 
habits of the former, and to give to 
woman a higher and more influential 
position in the social circle. It would 
be well if the process were carried 
yet farther ; for is it not a slur upon 
our dinner-parties, as well as.a great 
diminisher of their pleasure, that we 
must so long exelude the gentler sex, 
who give the grace to life. and inter- 
course, from our. commupion,?. . It 
cannot be doubted, too, thatthe in- 
troduction and large consumption. of 
tea amongst us, has exercised a 
physical as well as a social change— 
although it is difficult to say what is 
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the exact nature or degree of that 
change which the constant use of this 
nerve-exciting beverage has wrought 
upon our corporeal frames. Along 
with the great intellectual develop- 
ment of the national character in 
recent times, of which it is at once 
an index and an aid, the use of tea 
has probably conduced to that greater 
nervous sensibility which distinguishes 
us from our ancestors. It would be 
curious to speculate how far the con- 
stant and all-prevalent use of tea, 
acting upon us from sire to son, has 
tended to produce the “spasmodic” 
spirituralism which characterises the 
New School of English poetry. In 
the opinion of a French critic in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the rise and 
popularity of this new school indicates 
a change, and threatens a bouleverse- 
ment of all that has hitherto been most 
characteristic of John Bull ; but, with 
all deference to the Gallic critic, we 
rejoice to say that it is quite clear, from 
the daring prowess of our soldiers at 
Alma and Inkermann, that neither the 
poetry nor the tea have in any way 
diminished the steady pluck and bot- 
tom so characteristic of the British 
nation. 

Although brought into notice at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, it is a fact 
little known in this country that the 
leaf of the coffee-tree may be, and is, 
used as a substitute for that of the 
tea-plant. The use of the coffee-leaf 
in this way is said to be an old prae- 
tice in the Eastern Archipelago; and 
in the island of Sumatra, especially, 
says Professor Brande,prepared coffee- 
leaves.‘‘ form the only beverage of the 
whole population, and, from their 
nutritive qualities, have become an 
important necessary of life.” Mr. 
Ward,. who has been many years 
settled in Sumatra, bears the follow- 
ing remarkable testimony to the good 
qualities of this coffee-tea :-— 


“The natives have a prejudice against 
the use of water as a beverage, asserting 
that it does not. quench thirst, or afford 
the strength and support the coffee-leaf 
does. With a little boiled rice and infu- 
sion of the'coffee-leaf, a man will support 
the labours of the field in rice-planting 
for days, and weeks successively, up to 
the knees in mud, under a burning sun or 
drenching rain, which he could’not do by 
the use of simple water, or by the aid of 
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spirituous or fermented liquors. I have 
had the opportunity of observing for 
twenty years the comparative use of the 
coffee-leaf in one class of natives, and of 
spirituous liquors in another—the native 
Sumatrans using the former, and the 
natives of British India, settled here, the 
latter ; and I find that, while the former 
expose themselves with impunity to every 
degree of heat, cold, and wet, the latter 
can endure neither wet nor cold for even 
a short period, without danger to their 
health. 

- “Engaged myself in agriculture, and 
being in consequence much exposed to 
the weather, I was induced several years 
ago, from an occasional use of the coffee- 
leaf, to adopt it as a daily beverage, and 
my constant practice has been to take 
two cups of a strong infusion, with milk, 
in the evening, as a restorative after the 
business of the day. I find from it im- 
mediate relief from hunger and fatigue. 
The bodily strength is increased, and the 
mind left for the evening clear and in full 
possession. of its faculties. On its first 
use, and when the leaf has not been suffi- 
ciently roasted, it is said to produce vigi- 
lance; but I am inclined to think that, 
where this is the case, it is rather by 
adding strength and activity 1o the mental 
faculties, than by inducing nervous ex- 
citement. I do not recollect this effect 
on myself except once, and that was when 
the leaf was insufficiently roasted. 

* Asa beverage the natives universally 
prefer the leaf to the berry, giving as a 
reason that it contains more of the bitter 
principle, and is more nutritious. In the 
lowlauds, coffee is not planted for the 
berry, not being sufficiently productive ; 
but, for the leaf, the people plant it round 
their houses for their own use. It is an 
undoubted fact that everywhere: they 
prefer the leaf to the berry.”* 

As we have before remarked, leaf- 
decoctions resembling tea have been 
in use in almost every quarter of the 
world, and Professor Johnston enume- 
rates thirty different species of plants 
from which such decoctions are made. 
All these, however, are so very limit- 
ed in their use compared with those 
which we have described, that we may 

on to the other class of infusions, 
—namely, those prepared from the 
seeds or roots of. plants, roasted, 
ground, and infused in boiling water. 
Foremost of these is coffee, which 
comes to us from three quarters of the 
globe, namely, the East Indies, the 
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West Indies, and Arabia. The coffee- 
tree averages in height from ten to 
twenty feet, according to the clime and 
soil in which it grows. It is covered 
with a dark, smooth, shining, and 
evergreen foilage; its flowers are pale 
white, fragrant, and rapidly fading: 
its fruit is like that of the cherry-tree, 
but grows in clusters ; and within the 
fruit are the seeds or berries. It. is 
said to be indigenous to the districts 
of Enarea and Caffa in Southern 
Abyssinia, where it grows wild and 
stunted over the rocky surface of the 
country. The roasted seed or bean 
has been in use as a beverage in 
Abyssinia generally from time imme- 
morial, and is at the present day ex- 
tensively cultivated in that country. 
In Persia it is known to have been in 
use as early as the year 875 a.p. 
About the middle of the sixteenth 
century it began to be used in Con- 
stantinople, and, in spite of the violent 
opposition of the priesthood, became 
an article of general consumption. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
(1652), the first coffee-house was 
opened in London by a Greek named 

asqua : and twenty years after, the 
first was established at Marseilles. 
Since that time both the culture and 
consumption of coffee have continually 
extended; but it is much more used 
on the continent of Europe than among 
ourselves, As with the tea-leaf, it is 
during the roasting of coffee that the 
much-prized aroma and the greater 
part of the taste and flavour are 
brought out or produced. Certain 
medicinal virtues are ascribed to this 
beverage. The great use of it in 
France is supposed to have abated 
the prevalence of the gravel in that 
country ; and in the French colonies, 
where coffee is more used than in the 
English, as well as in Turkey, where 
it is the principal beverage, not. only 
the gravel, but the gout, is scarcely 
known. Among others, also, a case 
is mentioned of a gentleman who was 
attacked with gout at twenty-five 
ca of age, aa had it severely till 

e was upwards of fifty, with cbalk- 
stones in the joints of his hands and 
feet ; but the use of coffee then recom- 
mended to him completely removed 
the complaint. 





* See the Chemistry of Common Life, vol. i. p. 191. 
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To show the extent to which these 
exhilarating and anti-narcotic bever- 
ages are in use amoog mankind, we 
may state that it is estimated that 
nearly 3000 millions of pounds are 
annually consumed of the raw ma- 


Is consumed in 
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terials which produce them. And 
the following table, given in Mr. 
Johnston’s work, exhibits the pro- 
portion in which each of them is 
used by the various nations of the 
earth :— 


By about 


China, Russia, Tartary, 
Chinese tea, England, Holland, and 
North America, 
Maté or Paraguay 1 he Paraguay, Brazil, t 10 
tea, &e., 
Coffee-tea Sumatra, &c., 2 
Arabia, Ceylon, Jamaica, 
Coffee-bean, Germany, France, North} 110 
America, 
: Germany, Belgium, France, 
Chicory, } England, 2 " 50 
Spain, Italy, France, Cen- 
Cocos, i tral America, Mexico, t 1: 


500 millions of men. 


” 


— 





The characteristic influences which 
these beverages exert upon those who 
use them, are, firstly, the increasing 
the activity of the nervous life; and, 
secondly, the retarding, at the same 
time, the change and waste of matter 
in the corporeal system. In these re- 
spects they cannot, according to our 
present knowledge, be replaced by the 
strongest soups or flesh-teas, or by 
any other’ decoctions which merely 
supply the ordinary kinds of nourish- 
ment in more or less diluted and di- 
gestible forms. Hence it appears that 
the use of tea and coffee, which has 
now become universal even amongst 
eur poorer classes, is no mere extra- 
vagance or profitless expenditure. 
The poorest and humblest amongst us, 
we see, devotes a part of his little 
earnings to the purchase of these be- 
verages. The cup of tea or coffee is 
preferred to the extra potato or the 
somewhat larger loaf. But though 
his stomach be thereby less filled, his 
hunger is equally allayed, and his 
comfort, both bodily and mental, won- 
derfully increased. He will probably 
live as long under the one regimen as 
the other: and while he does live, he 
will both:be Jess’ miserable) in mind, 


and-will show more spirit’ and anima- 
tion in: the face of di ies; than if 


he had. denied: himself the so-called 
luxury of the theine beverage. Be- 
sides the mere brickwork and marble, 
80 to speak, by which the human body 
is built up and sustained, it is evident 
tliat‘ there are rarer forms of matter 
upon Which the life of the body, and 


the comfort of animal existence, most 
essentially depend. And this truth, 
as Professor Johnston’ observes, “is 
not unworthy the consideration of 
those to whom the arrangement of the 
dietaries of our prisons, and other 
public institutions, has been confided. 
So many ounces of gluten, and ‘so many 
of starch and fat, are assigned by these 
food-providers as an ample allowance 
for everyday use; and from these 
dietaries, except for the infirm and 
the invalid, tea and coffee are for the 
most part excluded. But it is worthy 
of trial, whether the lessening of the 
omen bodily waste, which would 
ollow the consumption of a daily al- 
lowance of coffee, would not cause a 
saving of gluten and starch equal to 
the cost of the coffee; and even should 
this not prove the case, whether the 
increased comfort and happiness of the 
inmates, and the greater consequent 
facility of management, would not 
make up’ for the difference, if any. 
Where: reformation is aimed at; the 
moral sense will be found most acces- 
sible where the mind is maintained in 
most healthy activity, and where’ the 
general comfort of the’ whole system 
is most effectually promoted.” 
Although the beverages we infuse 
are in some’ countries taken unmixed, 
in general they are sweetened by 
saccharine matter or juices which we 
extract from’ trees and plan Of 
these sweet substances the sap of the 
sugar-cane is the only one worth par- 
ticularising, as it is the source of 
eleven-t of all the sugar in use. 
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Though almost unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, and now cultivated most 
extensively in America, the sugar- 
eane is indigenous in the Old World. 
It was familiar in the East in most 
remote times, and appears to have 
been cultivated in China and the South 
Sea Islands long before Europeans 
approached their shores. In Europe 
- and most northern countries, cane- 
sugar is only an article of luxury, 
though one with which most of us 
would now find it difficult to dispense. 
In many tropical regions, however, 
the sugar-cane forms a staple part of 
the ordinary food. The ripe stalk of 
the plant is chewed and sucked after 
being made soft by boring it, and 
almost incredible quantities are con- 
sumed in this way, alike in the East 
and West Indies. In the Sandwich, 
and many other islands of the Pacific, 
every child has a piece of sugar-cane 
in its hand; while in our own sugar 
colonies the negroes become fat in 
crop-time on the abundant juice of the 
ripening cane. This mode of using 
the cane is no doubt the most ancient 
of all, and was known to the Roman 
writers. Lucan, for example, speaks 
of the eaters of the cane, as “ those 
who drink sweet juices from the tender 
reed,”— 


“Quique bibunt teneré dulces ab arundine 
succos.” 


In vegetable sweets, however, as 
luxuries of life, modern times are far 
ahead of the ancient world; and to 
the honey, grape, manna, and fruit 
gugars, which furmed the principal 
sweets of the ancient nations, we now 
add the canesugar in abundance, 
besides making saccharine extracts 
from beet and maize, as well as from 
the maple-woods of North America, 
and the palms of Africa and the tro- 

ics, We manufacture sugar also 

m. potatoes, and other substances 
rich in starch ; from sea-weeds gath- 
ered by the shore, even from sawdust, 
when’ an emergency arises; and ‘we 
extract it..from the milk of our do- 
mestic cattle. It has become to us 
almost a necessary of life. We con- 
sume it in millions of tons, and em- 
ploy iehgnennie of ships in transport: 

1 

It is from vegetable substances con- 

taining sugar that are produced those 
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fermented intoxicating drinks which 
the most civilised nations delight in, 
and which even the most barbarous 
have not failed to invent. This part 
of our subject is so well known that 
we need not dwell upon it. Grain 
and fruit are the chief substances from 
which these alcoholic drinks are de- 
rived. From the former of these are 
produced malt liquors and ardent 
spirits in great variety. Besides the 
ordinary beers and spirits of our own 
country and Western Europe, we 
have the acid quass or rye-beer of 
Russia,—the millet beer of Crim-Tar- 
tary, Arabia, Abyssinia, and the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas,— 
the chica or maize-beer, as well as the 
liquors which go by the same name, 
prepared from barley, rice, and pease 
in South America. Grapes, apples, 
and pears, are the chief fruits from 
which wines are produced in tempe- 
rate climates; but we must not forget 
the “ toddy,” or wine made from the 
sap of the palm-tree of the south. This 
is extensively consumed in India and 
the islands of the Pacific ; in Chile and 
also in Africa it is almost the only fer- 
mented liquor in general use. Though 
we know so little of it in Europe, 
therefore, the wine of the palm-tree is 
drunk as an exhilarating liquor by a 
larger number of the human race than 
the wine of the grape. In the oasis 
of Tozer, a dependency of Tunis, the 
wine of the date-palm is to be found 
in every house, and reeling Arabs are 
frequently to be seen in the streets of 
its towns. They are strict Mahom- 
medans; but they justify their disobe- 
dience to the Prophet's injunctions by 
saying, “Lagmi is not wine, and the 
Prophet’s prohibition refers to wine.” 
The Negroes of America prepare an 
intoxicating liquor from the juice of 
the sugar-cane ; and pulque, or agave- 
wine, produced by fermenting the sap 
of the American aloe, is the favourite 
drink of the lower classes in: the cen- 
tral part of the table-land of Mexico. 
Ava, also, the name given to the root 
of the intoxicating long-pepper, yields 
a liquor which is in use over a very 
wide area of the Pacific Ocean. It is 
chewed,—as the Indian chews his 
maize, when hé wants to produce his 
finest kind of chica,—and the pulp is 
then mixed with cold water, which, 
after a brief interval, is strained from 
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the chewed fibre, and is ready for use. 
This infusion does not intoxicate in 
the same manner as ardent spirits, for 
some of its effects resemble those of 
opium. In fine, so great is the pas- 
sion of mankind for these dangerous 
exhilarants, that even milk has been 
made to yield an alcoholic drink by 
fermentation,— a milk-beer being in 
use among the Tartars of the Steppes, 
the Arabians, and the nomadic tribes 
of Tarks. 

Like tea and coffee, these fermented 
liquors tend to diminish the natural 
waste of the body, given off through 
the lungs and the kidneys, and conse- 
quently diminish in an equal degree 
the quantity of ordinary food which is 
necessary to keep up the weight of the 
body. Secondly, they warm the body, 
and, by the changes they undergo in 
the blood, supply the place of the fat 
and starch of our usual food. Hence 
a schnapps in Germany, with a slice 
of lean dried meat, make a mixture 
like that of the starch and gluten in 
our bread, which is capable of sustain- 
ing life. Owing to these properties, 
fermented liquors are found in some 
cases to be beneficial to old people, in 
whom the weakened powers of diges- 
tion do not replace the tissues as fast 
as they naturally waste ; and hence 
poets, by a metaphor which is only 
partially true, have called wine “ the 
milk of the old.” 

It is to be recollected, however, 
that although alcoholic drinks are 
not devoid of useful qualities, it is 
not for these useful or medicinal 
properties that they are commonly 
used by us. It is almost entirely 
for their exhilarating intoxicating 
qualities that men indulge in them ; 
and of all the exhilarants in the 
world, whether narcvtic 0. non-nar- 
cotic, there are none that have inflicted 
such tremendous injury upon commu- 
nities as these alcoholic -stimulants. 
There seem to be two reasons for this. 
One of these is, thai the votaries of 
alcohol do not seclude themselves, 
like those of opium, and in a lesser 
degree of haschish, and other narcotics. 
They get drenk in company; and 
hence the amplest scope is afforded 
for that other feature of alcohol- 

inking, namely, its brutalizing 
and quxrrel-provoking influences: for 
when several inebriated men come to- 
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gether, surely the contagion of passion 
and irrationalism can no further go. 
Thanks to the progress of society, in- 
toxication is becoming confined to the 
lower classes; but let us venture a 
word of caution (drawn from Dr. Car- 
penter’s writings), even for those who 
do not exceed in this indulgence. 
We have seen that alcohol warms us 
by supplying carbonic or fatty matter 
to the blood ; and to persons ordinarily 
circumstanced, two noxious effects are 
produced by this,—Firstly, from the 
greater affinity of this alcoholic carbon 
for the oxygen of the atmosphere, its 
particles are burnt out of the system 
by the breathing process in preference 
to the waste particles of the body with 
which the blood on entering the lungs 
is charged ; so that the blood becomes 
vitiated unless an unusual quantity of 
open-air exercise be taken, and the 
lungs made to do double work. Se- 
condly, the accumulation of fatty 
matter in the blood (a single drinking- 
bout, it has been ascertained, some- 
times increasing the quantity five- 
Sold !) tends to produce that fatty 
degeneration of the tissues, which the 
medical faculty are now discovering 
to be so frequently the source of mor- 
tal illness and sudden death. That 
fatal “softening of the heart,” which 
generally cuts off its victim at. last 
in a moment, is one result of this 
fatty degeneration. Apoplexy, also, is 
frequently attributable to the same 
cause ; for on microscopic inspection, 
the sheath of the ruptured blood-vessel 
in the brain has in many cases been 
found to be composed of fat*instead of 
fibre. So that, especially with alcohol- 
drinkers, a fleshy-looking condition of 
body is not always a sign of health. 
But mankind have discovered finer 
and more potent exhilarants than any 
we have yet mentioned. The same 
common instinct which led them to 
discover the virtues of the tea and 
coffee plants, and which taught even 
the rudest tribes the art of preparing 
fermented liquors, and of procuring for 
themselves the pleasures and miseries 
of intoxication, led them to the dis- 
covery of a higher and stranger source 
of enjoyment. They found that by 
using a minute portion of certain 
plants, they were thrown into a state 
of delicious waking trance and mental 
elation,—terminating, if carried fur- 
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ther, in sleep or in death. The articles 
producing these singular effects are 
those known by the name of narcotics, 
—the strangest products of the vege- 
table world, and the use of them, in 
order to create mental pleasure, is 
nearly coextensive with the diffu- 
sion of the human race. “ Siberia,” 
says Professor Johnston, “ has its 
fungus,—Turkey, India, and China, 
their opium, — Persia, India, and 
Turkey, with all Africa, from Morocco 
to the Cape of Gvod Hope, and even 
the Indians of Brazil, have their 
hemp and _ haschisch,—India, China, 
and the Eastern Archipelago, have 
their betel-nut and betel-pepper,—the 
Polynesian islands their daily ava,— 
Peru and Bolivia their long-used coca, 
—New Granada and the Himalayas 
their red and common thorn-apples,— 
Asia and America, and all the world, 
Wwe may say, their tobacco, — the 
Florida Indians their emetic holly,— 
Northern Europe ard America their 
ledums and sweet-gale—the English- 
man and German their hop, and the 
Frenchman his lettuce.” No nation so 
ancient but has had its narcotic 
soother,—none so remote and isolated 
but has found a pain-allayer of native 
growth. The craving for such indul- 
gence, in fact, and the habit of grati- 
fying it, are little less universal than 
the desire for and practice of consum- 
ing the necessary materials of our 
common food,—as will be seen from 
the following estimate of the degree in 
which the several narcotics are used :— 


Tobacco, among 800 millions of men. 
Opium, si 400 . i 
Hemp, * 200 to 800 4, “ 
Betel, os 100 « ‘a 
Coca, “ 10 “ “ 


Each of these narcotics acts upon 
the human system in a manner more 
or less peculiar to itself. ‘Thus, while 
tobacco soothes, and with some na- 
tions, such as the Turks, sets the mind 
to sleep,—or rather we should say, 
lulls them into an unconsciousness of 
the instinctive movements of the mind, 
—opium and hemp stimulate and ex- 
alt the mental faculties, and delight 
us with a sense of increased intellec- 
tual power and activity. In the case 
of opium this intellectual activity may 
be said to resemble the activity of the 
mind during sleep, with this difference, 
that we are conscious of all its move- 
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ments. It seems as if, all the bodily 
organs being at rest, thoughts and 
images innumerable float over or 
through the quiescent brain without 
fatiguing or wasting it, as cloud and 
sunshine flit over a fair landscape 
without stirring or physically changing 
it. It is as if the spirit were acting 
and enjoying independent of the body. 
With hemp it is otherwise,—the rich 
flow of ideas exhausts the body, and 
brings on a hunger which can only be 
stayed by ordinary food. ‘This agrees 
with another observed difference be- 
tween the two. Opium lessens the 
susceptibility to external impressions, 
while haschisch increases and quickens 
it ina high degree. In the one case 
it is the splendour and riches of the 
inner world that rejoice the soul,—in 
the other it is the objects of the outer 
world which are made beautiful, and 
excite to joy the senses and emotions. 
Solitary, and heedless of all around, 
the Theriakee, or votary of opium, sits 
on the marble steps of his coffee-house 
at Stamboul, looking down upon the 
beautiful scenery of the Bosphorus, 
but seeing it not for the greater bright- 
ness of his inner visions; while the 
hemp-dreamer lies pillowed on the 
couches of his harem, with the bright- 
eyed Georgian beauties flitting to and 
fro, the sound of falling fountains in 
his ear, and surrounded by all that is 
gorgeous, and that can fill bis dreams 
with love. Coca and opium, again, 
agree in sustaining the strength, in 
certain circumstances, in a marvellous 
manner,—the former almost supersed- 
ing the use both of food and sleep ; 
but they differ in their physical action, 
—for the former never induces sleep 
as opium does, and, even when taken 
in- great excess, is not constipating, 
while opium usually is so. Betel 
rouses from the effects of opium, as 
tea does from that of ardent spirits. 
The thorn-apple causes spectral illu- 
sions ; while the Siberian fungus opens 
and shows the heart, as good wine is 
said to do, and secrets drop out spon- 
taneously under its influence. It must 
be added that the preference for any 
of these various narcotics over the 
rest, and the mode in which each of 
them affects those who indulge in it, 
undergo a change, according to the 
nation or even individual by whom 
they are used; the quantity of opium 
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which makes the phlegmatic self-pos- 
sessed Englishman merely cheerful and 
slightly talkative, sufficing to drive the 
slender excitable Malay into frenzy, 
and set him a running a-muck through 
the streets of Singapore. 

All of them, as well as the harm- 
less and pleasant theine stimulants, 
are remarkable for lessening the ordi- 
nary waste of matter in the human 
frame. Physiologists consider this 
phenomenon inexplicable, but to us 
the explanation seems not difficult. 
Life, whether animal or vegetable, 
embraces a ceaseless struggle between 
the vital and chemical forces,—the 
former ever striving to build up, the 
latter to pull down, In the human 
frame, as in all other living bodies, 
the vital forces are more potent 
than the chemical; and as long as 
the union between soul and body 
continues—as long as the spirit holds 
matter in its life-giving embrace, 
the chemical force, which ever tends 
to sunder and corrupt, is kept in com- 
parative abeyance, and the waste of 
the tissues is small. Anything, there- 
fore, whether it. be the exhilaration of 
an idea, or of tea or the coca-leaf, 
which stimulates our spiritual essence, 
and gives it a firmer hold over its 
bodily organism, tends to arrest cor- 
poreal decay and waste.* Hence, in- 
ter alia, the healthiness of Joy; which 
in moderation is a true elixir of life, but 
which (like these narcotics and every 
kind of stimulant) kills when carried 
to excess,—sundering the spirit and 
body, which it is its normal function 
to keep in firmest union. The same 
considerations explain the extraordina- 
ry strength-sustaining powers impart- 
ed by the use of opium and coca, 
and which are so marvellous as al- 
most to exceed belief. By the ac- 
tion of these drugs on the nervous 
system, the animating spirit is sti- 
mulated, and physical life (which is 
but another name for the union of 
soul and body) develops itself to an 
unusual degree. Thus the Halcarras, 
who carry letters and run messages 
through the provinces of India, when 
provided only with a small piece of 
opium, a bag of rice, and a pot to draw 
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water from the wells, perform almost 
incredible journeys. The Tartar cour- 
iers also, who travel for many days 
and nights continuously, make much 
use of opium. With a few dates ora 
lump of coarse bread, they traverse the 
trackless desert amidst privations and 
hardships which can only be supported 
under the influence of the drug. And 
hence travellers in the Ottoman domi- 
nions generally carry opium with them 
in the form of lozenges or cakes stamp- 
ed with the Turkish legend, “ Mash 
Allah,” the Gift of God. Even the 
horses in the East are sustained by its 
influence. The Cutchee horseman 
shares his store of opium with his flag- 
ging steed, which thus makes an in- 
credible stretch, though apparently 
wearied out before. Thus also, with 
a feeble ration of dried maize, or bar- 
ley crushed into flour, the Indian of 
Peru, if duly supplied with coca, toils 
under heavy burdens, day after day, 
up the steep slopes of the mountain- 
passes; or digs for years in the sub- 
terranean mines, insensible to .weari- 
ness, to cold, or to hunger. Von 
Tschudi—quoted by our author, who 
culls his curious facts from all quarters 
—says: “A cholo of Huari was 
employed by me in very laborious 
digging. During the five days and 
nights he was in my service, he never 
tasted any food, and. took only two 
hours’ sleep each night. But at inter- 
vals of two and a half or three hours, 
he regularly chewed about half an 
ounce of coca leaves, and he kept an 
acullico continually in his mouth. I 
was constantly beside him, and there- 
fore I had the opportunity of closely 
observing him. After finishing the 
work for which I engaged him, he ac- 
companied me on two days’ journey 
of twenty-three leagues across the 
level heights; and though on foot, he 
kept up with the pace of my mule, and 
halted only for the chaccar, On leay- 
ing me, he declared he would willingly 
engage himself again for the same 
amount of work, and that he would go 
through it without food, if I would but 
allow him a sufficient supply of coca. 
The village priest assured me that the 
man was sixty-two years of age, and 





* In fevers, for instance, which are the sharpest assaults which sickness makes on 
us, the dark colour of the urine shows the unusual waste going on in the system, the 
enfeebling of the life-spirit being accompanied by a putrefying tendency in the body.. 
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that he had never known him to be ill 
in his life.” 

These things are marvels truly, and 
read like excerpts from Rosicrucian 
romance. But the associations which 
they suggest have a dark side as well 
as a bright one. Who does not know 
that certain forms of madness produce 
analogous phenoinena? Without sleep 
and without food, restless as panthers, 
will not some maniacs show powers of 
endurance which may well be called 
superhuman? Do not “ possessed” 
ones, when the fit seizes them, baffle 
the strength of half-a-dozen men? Do 
not even delicate females, under the 
delirium of fever, exhibit a physical 
power which, looking at their muscular 
organism, seems totally unaccountable ? 
And have there not been maniacs 
whom no man could bind—no, “ not 
even with chains ?” 

Another point in which the influ- 
ence of these narcotics resembles the 
working of insanity, is the weakening 
which they produce upon the Will. 
The very joy which they produce con- 
sists in the abeyance of the self-direc- 
tive power of the mind. Brilliant pano- 
ramas of thought pass on in endless 
succession, coming and going and 
changing independently of the will,— 
a juxury of sensation which comes 
without an effort, and which, even 
when it deepens (as sometimes it does) 
into visionary horrors or the wailing 
phantasmagoria of sorrow, we are un- 
able to control. As might be expect- 
ed, an indulgence in these narcotic 
exhilarants weakens the will even 
during the hours of common waking 
life. Their votaries lose steadiness of 
purpose. Their working-efforts lose co- 
herency ; the resolute will is gone which 
should steer them steadily and straight 
through the billows of life; and like a 
De Quincy or a Coleridge, they work 
only by fragmentary efforts, or live a 
purposeless life of dreams.* It is a 
strange thing the automatic action of 
the mind, by the stimulating of which 
these narcotics work their charm. The 
brain works, the mind lives, indepen- 
dent of volition. Like the pulsing of 
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the heart and the processes of breath- 
ing and digestion, which act indepen- 
dently of the will, the mind has an in- 
stinctive involuntary action of its own, 
which underlies our voluntary pro- 
cesses of thinking, and in scasons of 
morbid excitement is apt to develop 
itself to the exclusion of the logic of 
the will. In certain cases of inci- 
pient insanity, this cerebral excite- 
ment and automatic action of the 
mind are distinctly observable. The 
feeling at first is, that the mind will 
not cease thinking ;—thought after 
thought comes rolling endlessly 
through the brain, more and more 
setting the controlling power of the 
will at defiance,—until the cerebral 
machine seems to lose its balance- 
wheel, or spins on like a- railway-en- 
gine that has lost its driver. It is to 
be remarked, however, that as this 
involuntary or automatic action of the 
mind is generally felt by narcotic in- 
dulgers to be extremely delightful, it 
is probable that in many forms of 
insanity the sensations of the afflicted 
person, ‘ar from being such as to de- 
mand our pity, may be highly agree- 
able. His “castles in the air’ and 
exuberant ideas may give him as much 
delight as the airy visions and spiri- 
tual elation of the opium-eater. The 
Orientals look upon all madmen as 
inspired—probably they do so from 
the analogy which they perceive be- 
tween certain kinds of frenzy, and 
the artificial “possession” of the vota- 
ries of hemp and opium. 

The universal craving for these 
stimulants, which confer for the time 
such enjoyment and spiritual elation, 
however dangerous may be the indul- 
gence to which it leads, springs from 
an attribute of our nature which may 
well be called divine. What occa- 
sions that craving but a longing for a 
higher species of enjoyment than men 
can find in ordinary life? In its lower 
forms, it may be but a craving for 
sensual excitement,—but it is supreme 
spiritual joy and intellectual exalta- 
tion that allure the victims of nar- 
cotics. They yearn for the dawn 








* How extreme must have been Coleridge’s sense of his own impotency of will 


when he could write thus of himself:—‘ There is no hope. 


O God! how willingly 


would I place myself under Dr. Fox in his establishment ; for my case is a species of 


madness, only that it is a derangement, an utter impotence of the volition. and wt 


the intellectual faculties.” 


af 
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of that heaven within which makes 
their joy. A Platonist would say it 
is a yearning of the soul after joys 
which it once knew, but has now lost, 
and whose memories haunt it like the 
lingering echoes of music heard iu 
dreams. More truly, however, would 
it be said to be a proof of the divine 
nature of the soul, which cannot be 
satisfied with the pleasures of a fallen 
world, and which yearns after the 
happiness of a higher state of being,— 
a happiness which is indeed held out 
in prospect to all, but the true pass- 
port to which is not the hasty coining 
of an indolent counterfeit of it here, 
but a manly facing of work and purify- 
ing sorrows, and the steady cultivation 
of the noble grace of self-denial. 

The intense miseries which are the 
set-off to this fleeting artificial en- 
ogee may well repel men from re- 
ying upon narcotics as a means of 
gratification. Truly it may be said of 
such indulgence, “the end of these 
things is death.” For what is the 
existence of the habitual opium- 
eater but a waking nightmare, a life- 
in-death? “Conceive a poor miser- 
able wretch,” wrote Coleridge of 
himself, “who for many years has 
been attempting to beat off pain by a 
constant recurrence to a vice that re- 
produces it. Conceive a spirit in hell 
employed in tracing out for others the 
road to that heaven from which his 
crimes exclude him! In short, con- 
ceive whatever is most wretched, 
helpless, and hopeless, and you will 
form as tolerable a notion of my state 
as it is possible for a good man to 
have.” How difficult it is to redeem 
oneself from such bondage is known 
to all, but hardly the agonies and dis- 
‘tresses which accompany the efforts 
at self-deliverance. Hven supposing, 
after the inseparable lapses and _re- 
lapses of months, the victim triumphs, 
and the vice is abandoned,—what a 
melancholy pean is that which comes 
from the lips of the victor! ‘I tri- 
umphed,” says De Quincy: “ but 
think not, reader, that my sufferings 
were ended. Think of me as of one, 
even when four months had passed, 
still agitated, writhing, throbbing, pal- 
pitating, shattered, and much in the 
situation of one who has been racked.” 
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To preach effectively against this 
seductive misery that allures like the 
Syren, we must not content ourselves 
with simply denouncing the practice 
and pointing out its evils. The crav- 
ing which leads to the practice is 
almost universal in the human heart, 
and, in one shape or other, will have 
its way. Like all the other passions 
of our nature, it is the manner of its 
development which determines whe- 
ther it is to be a fiend of darkness or 
an angel of light. That yearning 
after higher happiness than common 
life can bestow, what a fountain of 
good it may become if rightly direct- 
ed! Instead of striving to attain a 
shortlived delirium of joy by means 
of physical stimulants, let but the 
yearner after pleasure seek to create 
it healthily and normally in his own 
mind, and upon what a career of pure 
and lofty improvement is he at once 
ushered! The way, indeed, is hard. 
You cannot snatch enjoyment here so 
speedily as by the quafling of the 
hemp or opium cup. But then—and 
here is the great counter-charm—you 
have no after-misery, no dejection, 
no reaction into anguish. Then, too, 
there is no necessary limit to this en- 
joyment. The oftener you regale 
yourself with the material stimulants, 
the more the strength of those stimu- 
lants must be increased,—the oftener 
must you drain the wine-cup, and the 
more you must swallow of the nar- 
cotic drug. But when the mind is 
the maker of its own joy, the very re- 
verse of this occurs, and each step 
gained on the ladder of spiritual en- 
joyment only leads more easily to a still 
higher stage. It is seldom, indeed, 
that even the best-developed nature 
can experience normally a height of 
pleasure equal to that of the brief 
rapture of the opium-dreamer,—his 
gratification rarely culminates into 
such sudden ecstasies; but it is con- 
tinuous, in amount far greater, and 
in duration immortal as his own soul. 
To be good, wise, and healthy—mens 
sana im corpore sano— is the trué 
source of enjoyment in life, and is 
worth all the narcotics and artificial 
stimulants to joy which poor short- 
sighted and pleasure-secking human 
nature ever invented, 
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( Concluded.) 


TICKLER, BUTTERFLY, 


Saturday. — Heigho! ten o'clock 
a.M., or thereabouts ; but ’tis too much 
trouble to take out my watch, and I 
really don’t care what the time is, be- 
ing sure of one thing, that it is flying 
away for ever, far too fast in this 
charming solitude: the exact time 
signifies little to either Tickler or my- 
self. Just consider the state of the 
case. We found our way down to 
this dear little bay half an hour ago, 
and have lain basking on the well- 
sunned shingle ever since. 1 purpose 
by-and-by to bathe; but Tickler, not 
having the slightest intention of the 
sort,—though a very Skye of Skyes, he 
dislikes water, for some reason or 
other which [ never could fathom ; 
and yet the little rogue likes nothing 
better apparently than to accompany 
me on the rocks at low water, and 
paddle bravely through the little erys- 
tal pools; when woe to the crab 
that unsuspectingly discloses _ itself, 
and is—very small, indeed! For I 
am sorry to be obliged to tell you, 
that Tickler’s courage increases ex- 
actly as the size of the crab and its 
powers of resistance diminish ; but, to 
be sure, he got such a precious nip 
on his nose from an infuriate and 
freshly-disturbed crab some six years 
ago,at the back of the Isle of Wight, 
as may well account for his having 
ever since sedulously cultivated that 
which is, after all, the better part of 
valour! But however that may be, 
he has no idea of an idea of mine con- 
cerning himself: viz., that as soon as 
ever the waters have sufficiently sur- 
rounded the little rocky promontory 
near him, to admit of my securing 
him a delicious plunge, and-a swim 
out of about eight yards,—souse ! into 
the blue depth goes the aforesaid Mr. 
Tickler. I like a plunge 


WASP, AND MYSELF. 


myself, and why should not he? And 
yet, by the way, suppose some unseen 
giant should suddenly seize me by the 
nape of the neck and stride off with 
me to yonder promontory at least two 
miles out in the sea, and then drop 
me into the bottomless blue, .°. . 
still, I think it will do Tickler good, if 
it only kill the fleas; which are pes- 
tering him exactly as their fellow- 
vermin the place-men are at this 
moment pestering the poor Premier ! 
I wonder what Tickler is thinking 
of at this moment! Beside me lies a 
book which I have not ‘the smallest 
intention of reading, though I have 
brought it with me; and on the other 
side lies Tickler, at full length, on his 
back, his forepaws hanging down, 
and his hind-legs stretched out—bhis 
eyes luxuriously closed, and with 
somewhat the expression of a con- 
noisseur, forsooth! How he is enjoy- 
ing himself? Can Tdomore? He is 
not asleep—not he; for both his glit- 
tering little eyes opened just row, 
when a gorgeously-arrayed butterfly 
fluttered over tliem, and then he closed 
them again, without farther disturbing 
himself.—How beautiful that splendid 
insect of an hour! With what object 
was created thy lovely innocence ? 
What end dost thou answer in the 
stupendous and mysterious scene of 
Life and Action around thee? He 
that willed thine, has willed my ex- 
istence ; and it may not be for no- 
thing, that it has occurred to me thus 
to contemplate thee, and Him! . 
So thou art outward-bound, too! 
fluttering out to sea, with powerful 
pinion sustaining thee I knew not 
how far, nor how long!* ster, 
Now a wasp pays her compliments to 
Tickler, whose trance of enjoyment 1s 
thereby brought to an end suddenly : 





* A common white butterfly hovered close over me in the steamboat,.when we 
were at least thirty or forty miles from any land, and no other vessel was within 


sight. 


This showed indeed something like muscular power. 
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he starts to his feet; every single 
hair is instinct with life; his black 
eyes burn like little live coals: he 
snaps—and growls—and barks—and 
springs hither and thither— but his 
tormentor is gone: and by-and-by, 


stretched at full length on the sand, . 


Tickler lies with his nose between his 
fore-paws, and his eyes exceedingly 
wide open—the impersonation of 
Armed Caution. ‘ Yonder 
is a hawk. I have watched him for 
some moments, attentively, as he 
wheels about the lofty crag ;— noise- 
less : now he is in deadly poise: if his 
wings move, I cannot perceive it: 
are his piercing eyes settled on his 
destined prey? No other tenant of 
the air is moving, or visible to me: 
but it may be otherwise with the 
fierce one above: or he may see... 
however that may be, he has sudden- 
ly and gracefully wheeled off again, 
and is gone—and—Now I pronounce 
this scene around me charming — 
ineffably so. Zephyr is in frolicking 
dalliance with the soft water, and the 
sun looks down with radiant satisfac- 
tion on both. There is not a sound, 
except of the tide gently laving the 
silvery sand. Let me forget for a 
moment, everything but the present, 
. . . . Jet me fully enter into, 
enjoy, and make it mine! There 
. + . . I am consciously gliding 
into the dolce far niente whe 
fluttering with a delicious Janguor and 
indifference between care and care- 
lessness, thought and thoughtlessness, 
yet fuintly stimulated by a latent con- 
sciousness that one could think were 
one so disposed, . . and only 
of pleasant subjects. Well —sole 
tenant with Tickler, of this delicious 
bay, and the smooth advancing sea 
yet at a dozen yards’ distance, I will lie 
flat on my back; put Shakespeare un- 
der my head, and, besides, clasp my 
hands to support it; draw my cap 
over my face, so as to shield my eyes 
from the dazzling sunlight, — yet 
leave myself a sly corner to glance 
into the stainless cerulean above; and 
thus happily cireumstanced, I will 
meditate. 

Meditate! By the way, what is the 
word derived from? Well, I don’t 
care; but if it sigaify anything like 
continuous mental action, it does not 
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designate my present condition, for 
I not only can’t, but won’t think. 
Anything may come into my mind 
that likes, and stay as lung, or go as 
soon, as it chooses. My mind! Tick- 
ler’s mind: both of us have minds. 
‘ By the way, I would give 
something to know, for a certainty, 
what he is thinking about at this 
moment! JI dare say he is eyeing 
the softly approaching waters: I 
wonder whether he is aware that 
they are approaching? Will he start 
before they actually wet his paws? 
By what process would he become 
aware of the fact of diminishing dis- 
tance ? I feel morally certain 
that he never puzzled his little brain 
about the cause of the sea’s saltness 
nor the nature of his own inner man! 
But having thus satisfactorily and 
scientifically disposed of Mr. Tickler, 
what if I were to look for one 
moment, and fuithfully, at my inner 
man? My own inner self: what! 
Myself look at myself? And with- 
out a glass? Odd and inconceivable 
as it may be, or seem, I will make the 
attempt ; I will inspect myself, and 
sit in judgment on myself! No human 
being, that I know of, now sees, or is 
thinking of me; so I will think of 
nobody else; only myself. So! 

osiety Well ; nay, but it is- 
not well. I am more and more 


. startled the deeper I look into my- 


self. Suppose every one of my fellow- 
creatures knew as much of me as I 
begin to think I know of myself: of 
the real motives which influence and 
objects which attract me! Nay—let 
me, trembling, imagine myself for one 
moment, known to myself, or- to 
others, as 1 am known, by the Effal- 
gent Omniscience whose eye is now 
upon me! Doth not He see my ways, 
and count all my steps! . 2. « + + 

I have a great mind to get up and 
read As You Like It; no 1 shan’t—I 
know enough of it for my purpose. 
"Tis one Touchstone that somewhat 
roughly thus salutes the shepherd 
Corin : “ God help thee, shallow man’! 
God make incision in thee! thou art 
raw !”—to which the cheery shepherd 
thus replieth ; “ Sir, I am a true la- 
bourer : I earn that I eat; get that I 
wear ; Owe no man hate; envy no man’s 
happiness ; glad of other men’s good, 
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content with my harm. . oily 
Heigho! Can I take this measure of 
myself? ‘To be sure, good Corin, you 
and I are somewhat differently situ- 
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” ated, and must be tried by different 


standards, as we move among widely 
different scenes of action, temptation, 
and trial: still,eachisman! . . 


ROSALIND, 


And talking of As You Like It, 
yonder is my Rosalind! — my sea- 
nymph !—my fair imcognita ‘/—for fair 
she must be, surely! While I have 
been musing, till the water was softly 
surging against my very feet — Tick- 
ler having had sagacity enough to 
retreat in good time, and sit a yard 
or two in my rear, doubtless wonder- 
ing why one blessed with the reason 
denied to him, was foolish enough to 
let the water reach him—she came, and 
has been sitting on the rocks, with 
her maid, and little king Charles, I 
know not how long! She thinks 
Monsieur too near, eh? Well, my 
Beauty, so I may be, and I beg you 
ten thousand pardons! Come along, 
Tickler! Who is she ?—Madame, or 
Mademoiselle? Youthfal I feel sure 
she is, and fair; but whether so, or 
blond or brunette, I cannot from. this 
distance pronounce. I can’ see, how- 
ever, that she has not mounted one of 
those hideous toadstool bonnets with 
which English women seek to disguise 
ugliness or age, and pretty simpletons 


ALAS, POOR 


The moon sate enthroned so magni- 
ficently in the heavens, that I fancied 
it almost an act of disloyalty to the 
radiant Queen of Night to go to bed 
when my family did—viz. at 9.50 p.m. ; 
so telling madame not to be alarm- 
ed, I slipped quietly out of the draw- 
ing-room window-door, and sans 
Tickler (who was as sleepy as the 
rest of my party, whom he had ac- 
companied that day on a walk of at 
least —as they vowed— fourteen miles 
thither and back), I sauntered slowly 
up the avenue to enjoy the delicious 
scenery. The moonbeams fell, as it 
were, mottled on my path, through 
the gently waving trees lining it 
seaward, and affording me, every now 
and then, ravishing glimpses of the 
ivy-clad ruin. Except the faint flut- 
tering of the leaves, as Zephyr swept 


their comeliness,—no, she wears, some- 
what jauntily, what seems a small 
straw-hat. But now I retreat to my 
rocky seclusion, and soon see that it 
is I who have kept the sea-nymph 
from her native element! For behold, 
the huge umbrella is expanded : she 
retreats behind its amply protecting 
shade : anon there emerges 
a slight blue figure, attired in a loose 
tunic and drawers a@ la Turque. . . In 
the clear bright air I can see her white 
feet as she cautiously quits the rocks 
and steps towards the silver sand, 
when she advances boldly into the 
pellucid water, smooth and shining 
as the polished mirror. . Now she 
is in, half her height, and then— 
brava! brava! there was a plunge! 
And she can swim! unless, to be sure, 
the sly puss has one foot all the while 
on the sand!—I daresay her maid, 
who has advanced to the edge of the 
water, is laughing merrily at her young 
—for young she must be—mistress’s 
gambols. . 


ROSALIND ! 


through them, no sound invaded the 


ear. If I turned towards the south, 
and looked over the low roof of my 
chateau, and the trees which concealed 
all but the roof, my eye luxuriated 
on the spreading bay, the further 
extremity of which stretched far into 
the waters—a mass of rock, with the 
hoary remains of an old watch-tower 
glistening at the very extremity, and 
with which was connected a marvel- 
lous and mournful legend—and be- 
yond it it was a silvery expanse of 
waters far off, on which, though it 
might be only fancy, was visible a 
snowy sail. I stood leaning against 
a small silvery ash, my arms folded, 
gazing on the transcendent beauty of 
the scene, and almost unconsciously 
slipped into a melancholy humour, as 
fancy re-peopled the ruined watch- 
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tower with those whose grievous fate 
it was said to have witnessed; es- 
pecially of the beauteous Imogen, 
who, in long passed time, had sprung 
from it wildly into the blue depth 
beneath, rather than have the veil 
drop for ever between her and life 
and love! While occupied with such 
fancies, and almost sighing with sym- 
= for the fate of a heroine un- 
nown to me except through the con- 
fused patois of an old crone in the 
village beneath, as fate would have 
it, a raven flew suddenly and omin- 
ously out of a tree within only a 
yard or two of me; and before I had 
recovered from the start occasioned 
by so simple an occurrence, my eyes, 
happening to be directed downward, 
lit on the loathsome figure of the 
most monstrous toad I had ever be- 
held! It was crawling leisurely to- 
ward me; and it required some effort 
to restrain myself from consigning it 
to death by a blow of my heavy 
walking - stick. But what harm, [| 
thought, had the ee unsightly crea- 
ture ever intended or done to me or 
mortal man? Though thou mayst 
be ugly, thought I, thou art not ven- 
omous; nor shall my hand ruthlessly 
destroy that precious jewel which thou 
art said to—wear! But I retreated, 
somewhat precipitately, I own, to- 
wards the further extremity of the 
avenue—the high gate opening from 
the retired high-road—and the view 
thence of castle and shore was so 
irresistibly attractive, that I opened 
the gate, and resolved to saunter 
down towards the shore. When I 
stood on the edge of the precipice, 
from which a by-way wound down 
towards my favourite bay, feelings 
of a peculiarly sombre character came 
over me; and the moon seemed to 
look down ominously at me as she 
entered the silver-edged obscurity of 
huge cloud. Everything was still 
clearly ‘and beautifully distinct; but a 
kind of mysterious air had crept over 
the scene. The silence was absolute, 
and its influence thrilling, and even 
oppressive. Scarce knowing why I 
did so, I slowly directed my steps 
towards the ‘bay where I had passed 
80.much of my time during the. day, 


and séveral hours that very morning. me 
Just as I reached the turning in the 
little foot-path which brought me into 
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the bay, the moon emerged with sud- 
den glory from her obscurity, but only, 
after a moment’s interval, to plunge 
into one at least as black. Brief, 
however, as that interval was, it suf- 
ficed to render visible something white 
lying on the farthermost rocks, and a 
solitary white figure walking slowly 
from it towards the water! I looked 
at my watch with sudden uneasiness, 
and saw that it was rather more than 
half-past ten o’clock, which seemed 
an extraordinary hour for any one to 
be bathing. I approached the spot, 
where lay what I supposed to be 
clothes, as quickly as the intervening 
shingle and rock would permit, and felt 
not a little agitation on perceiving the 
white figure floating on the surface of 
the water, at least twenty yards from 
the shore, and towards a wild rocky 
outlet, which I knew to be exceedingly 
dangerous, as directly within the sweep 
of the Atlantic! I rushed up to the spot 
where glistened—a lady’s dress! and 
suspended from the sharp corner of & 
ledge of rock, the sort of small straw- 
hat which I had seen, as I fancied, 
that very morning on the lady who 
had bathed thereabouts! I instantly 
shouted “help! help!” with all my 
force, for I saw distinctly that the 
floating figure exhibited motions, as if 
desperately attempting to. arrest its 
course towards the open sea! I called 
“help! help!” again, and sprang 
from rock to rock towards that, round 
the corner of which, the object was 
floating. With an almost superhuman 
effort I vaulted over an interval be- 
tween two rocks, of apparently more 
than three yards, still shouting “ a 
help!” for I then distinguished the 
dark dishevelled hair of a woman! 
Nearly toppling headlong into the 
water, I rushed to the furthest ex- 
tremity of the rock, but only in 
time to see two white ‘hands sud- 
denly raised in imploring gesture, 
after which they sank under the 
water. .°.°. 

“Help! help! for Heaven’s sake, 
help!” I shouted, at the top’ of 
my voice; but there was no one 
to see or ‘hear! I would have 
sprung into the water, had not 
some’ petrific influence ‘prevented 
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Heaven!” and I felt. shaken not 
very gently, while Madame’s voice 
redoubled her inquiries. 

“Save her!—a boat! She’s drown- 
ing! She sinks! Help! help!” 

“ Pray don’t disturb one in this way'l 
You are enough to send one into a 
fit. I suppose you’ve had some horrid 
dream — Rouse yourself!”— And at 
length I did. 

“And pray who was it that was 
drowning? Was it 1?” 

“Oh—no! not you” quoth L— 
perhaps it was fancied, with a sigh! 
for the snappish rejoinder was— 

“Then 1 shouldn’t wonder if it 
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was that creature that you are al- 
ways talking of -—~—” 

“ That creature !!”— 

“Yes—that creature!— Pho! get 
to sleep, and don’t think any more of 
such nonsense! See what comes of 
such an outlandish sort of place as 
this! Nothing would suit you but—” 

“ Outlandish sort of place ! !—Well, 
upon my word, that’s rather gratify- 
ing, after all the-——” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee! then go to sleep!” 
And so I did, gradually, but not till 
after I had inwardly breathed a hope 
that my dream should never come true 
with fair Rosalind ‘of the Rock ! 


THE MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


Tuesday.—How profound our silence 
and repose at nights! On the particu- 
lar one of which I am about to speak, 
we had no moon; and as Madame had 
consented, but very reluctantly, to our 
door-window remaining open to its 
widest extent during the nights, I 
was forced to submit to the abomina- 
tion of an Albert Night Light, always 
regarded by me as in the nature of a 
glittering eyesore. But I lie awake 
much longer than Madame; and as 
soon as ever she had surrendered her- 
self to Morpheus in right earnest, I 
used gently and treacherously to slip 
out of bed, make my way up to where 
the glimmering nuisance stood, on the 
hob of the fireplace, and puff out that 
same Albert ; on which I groped my 
way back to bed, hoping that the in- 
jared and betrayed lady would sleep 
till the morning sunbeams stole into 
our chamber. So she generally did ; 
but several times it has been other- 
wise—and, with a silent shudder, I 
have heard her say to herself—* There ! 
that horrid night-light’s gone out again ! 
- + I wish we’d brought some from 
town!!” IfI awake, I could 
do nothing else but concur with her, 
saying, “ How can you expect to get 

ings as good here, as in town?” 

“ Yes, but Kate vows that though 
she always finds the light out, how- 
ever early she comes in, it’s often only 
half or a quarter burnt! And when 
she lights the remainder next night, 
it burns well enough till she Jeayes me 
—and I know it’s always burning as 
long as I am awake !” 


“ How very odd!” 

Well — this (to be candid) mean 
procedure of mine, secured its fitting 
reward. But duly to appreciate this 
remarkable occurrence, permit me to 
explain a little. The only. persons 
who sleep down stairs are four: my- 
self and Madame; Tickler under our 
bed ; and Mademoiselle in a bedroom 
opposite to ours. We have no cat, tliat 
we know of. The larder is about four 
yards’ distance from our bedroom, 
exactly opposite the small butler’s 

antry. Everybody goes to bed —I 
ast—by teno’clock, . . . . . 

“Do you hear that?—Do you hear 
that?” agitatedly exclaimed Madame, 
waking me. 

“ No!—I hear nothing !|—” 

“ Hush |—” 

“Pho, pho! — you’ve been dream- 
ing !” 

“Never was I more wide— but 


there’s that intolerable night-light out 


again—” We were certainly in dark- 
ness inspissated; and I knew who 
might be thanked for it. “There !—” 
jumped up. ‘There could be no 
mistake about it. We had no idea 
what o’clock it was. . All was 
again silent. I had: no fire- 
—_ — I en — were Xo ae 
ough none of the largest: so slipping 
out of bed, I groped my way, some- 
er — 1 own, to — 
and resolutely grasping the er 
(Madame probably am AN woe 
all; under the clothing), walked to- 
wards the open window—and Me 
it to the terrace. It was pitch dark ; 
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and though I fancied I saw some’ mo- 
tion in the laurel grove, I was’ mis- 
taken. Just as I had returned to the 
bedroom, having gone round two- 
thirds of the house, I ‘heard the 
sound again — accompanied by a 
stifled scream from Madame. “I'was 
the sound of crockery smashing! and 
came from the direction of the kitchen. 
There I got a match, and succeeded in 
lighting the candle I had with me: 
but all was silent and safe there. The 

antry-door was locked, and on listen- 
ing, nothing seemed moving. Then 
I went to the larder, the door of which 
also was closed, but not locked: and 
just as I gently opened the door and 
thrust in the candle, peering in after 
it, I distinctly heard something mov- 
ing, and that erly, ‘ Heavens ! 
‘ I suddenly closed the door, 
having seen nothing. Could 
it be some hideous snake writhing 
about? Ugh! A cold shudder 
came over me. Rousing my valiant 
servant, but. nobody else, for the pre- 
sent, lest we should have a great com- 
motion, we both armed ourselves suit- 
ably. But let me in the 
mean time intimate that that evening 
we had bought a live crab, of colossal 
proportions. he was the ad- 
miration of the whole circle, perhaps 


TICKLER 


I sauntered down to my Bay, with 
four newspapers in my pocket, and 
accompanied by Tickler alone, about 
11 a.M., intending to bathe, and then 
lie on the shingle reading my papers. 
When I had got down to the water's 
edge, the wicked idea occurred to me 
of suddenly sousing Tickler into the 
calm blue advancing water, before I 
bathed myself: So without giving 
him the least idea of what I was 
about, by divers false pretences I in- 
veigled him some little way on to the 
rocks : and then suddenly seized him, 
and. before the little fellow, had. time 
to be frightened, dropped him. calmly 
into the calm waters! Clean over 
head he went instanter ; and then, 
with uncommon. sagacity, observing 
where the shore was, swam. straight 
towards ita fearful distance of 
nearly seven yards. On reaching 
land, he shook himself; and then 
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the very King of Crabs ; and you should 
have seen the indentation he made in 
the piece of wood thrust between his 
claw to ascertain if he meant mischief ! 
é He was a monster ; yet he had 
become my property for the sum of 
eighteen-pence! Well: our cook in- 
tending to borrow a saucepan to boil 
him in the morning (I never could 
divine the reason of his not having 
been boiled instanter), he had been 
placed in an open and shallow basket, 
on the floor of the larder; and not 
relishing his quarters, had gone out 
reconnoitering: and behold the bold 
burglar! Bursting into what was 
meant to be an assuring laugh to all 
that might hear it, how do you think 
we disposed of our restless captive? 
Removing a loaf from the bread-pan, 
I offered a stick to one of his claws, 
which grasped it with a deadly te- 
nacity, enabling us to lift our grim 
friend, unconscious of the manceuvre, 
into the deep bread-pan; presently 
he relaxed his hold of the stick; we 
turned him with it on his back; 
clapped the cover on the bread-pan ; 
—and . . . at five o’clock p.m. 
of that day, taliter processum est, 
that he meekly graced our modest 
dinner-table in the guise of—curried 
crab ! 


MISSING ! 


seemed perfectly astounded at what 
had taken place. Having assisted in 
squeezing the salt-water cut of his 
dear little pepper-and-salt jacket, I 
rolled him good-humouredly in the 
shingle ; and as he was in the fervid 
sunshine, he soon got dry. Then it 
was my turn to dip; and leaving 
Tickler squatting beside my clothes, 
with strict injunctions not to:stir till 
I came out, I abandoned myself to 
the lovely blue !—At length I got out, 
and made towards my clothes. For 
the first time occurred to me the idea 
of Tickler..... But he was not 
there ! I called him—gently—angrily : 
I whistled: — but no Tickler! <I 
dressed myself hastily, and scrambled 
up into, the road: still no Tickler! 
And to every enquiry whether any 
one had seen a little grey dog, the 
answer was, “Non, Monsieur.” I 
started back to the ch&teau--no: no 
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one had seen him! So I hastened 
back to the bay; and-—in short, I 
spent three hours, under a broiling 
sun, and without having waited for 
launch, in hunting for Tickler. I went 
to every cottage I could see, on a 
rapid tour of at least seven miles,— 
calling out “Tickler! Tickler!”— 
making anxious inquiries after him ; 
and offering five francs to any one who 
would bring him to the chateau. “Tell 
us the name, Monsieur !”—* 'Tickler !” 
“QO! oui! Teekel ?” — “ Teck!” — 
“ Teekleur !"—“ Taklar!”—“ Teekle !” 
«+. -—* What sort of a dog is it ?”— 
“A little one—very pretty—a lady's 
dog !”—* Quelle couleur, Monsieur ?”— 
“ Gris |—presque gris !’—*“ Bien, Mon- 
sieur!”"—Five francs freely offered 
must have set five times as many 
eager searchers a-foot, calling out 
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Tickler’s name in every variation of 
which it was susceptible in Norman- 
French : — and at length, dispirited 
and exhausted, I reached the chateau. 
Half-way down the avenue was Ma- 
dame, reading a book. I dared hardly 
tell her of my misfortune. .... “I 
suppose you haven’t seen Tickler ?” 
at length I asked.—‘ Seen Tickler !— 
Yes —he’s lying fast asleep on the 
ottoman %_« He ig! !!"—* Why, 
yes—he’s been here this three hours : 
and I do believe you’ve been bathing 
him !”—He had had his revenge. I 
did not recover the fatigue for two or 
three hours ; and next day Madame, 
attended by Tickler, having taken a 
little walk into the interior was 
pitched upon by one of my lynx- 
eyed myrmidons, and told that she had 
got ‘ Monsieur’s dog !” 





FINE WRITING. 


Wednesday—Did I not take my 
seat in my library this glorious morn- 
ing, at 8.30 a.m., one whole hour after 
breakfast, with the firm determina- 
tion to do some fine writing? I know 
I did! Do some fine writing, by the 
way—the phrase is my own, and im- 
pertinently significant! And, forsooth! 
the fine writing was to be on any sub- 
ject! Nothing, it seemed, was to 
come amiss to the Fine Writer — 
prose or poetry ; morals, politics, cri- 
ticism, — sentiment, romance — bah! 
However, being in the humour for 
something or other intellectual, I 
spread out the doomed sheet ; adjusted 
it exactly on the bloating-case, and it 

in on the table, in such a direc- 
tion as enabled me to command a 
sight of everything provocative of 
Fine Writing. I ‘took my pen; 
rested ‘my left elbow on the table, 
and my chin on the palm of my 
hand ; half closed my eyes, and gazed 
on the magnificent ‘expanse. Anon 
my right hand hung down listlessly, 
or rather rested on the arm of the an- 
tique easy-chair, as though belonging 
to the very Genius of musing. But 
what do you think was the first thing 
that occurred to me at the very mo- 
ment when, “ with all appliances and 
means to boot,” I had determined on 
doing Fine Writing? When Silence, 
Solitude, Snugness, combined their 


efforts to let me have it all my own 
way! I am really ashamed to tell you, 
but ’tis the truth; and is this -—As 
regards my chin and left hand, the 
posture is one of those in which Lord 
Byron was painted ;—and as regards 
the right hand, with the pen, and 
hanging down,—the position is that 
chosen by Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
represent the musing moralist, Dr. 
Johnson. . . . Now, no mortal 
eye was at that moment looking on 
your obedient servant ; nor was there 
anything in the shape of a looking 
glass in the room that he could 
gaze at himself. Having probed 
the matter as deeply as I could, I am 
as certain as I can be of anything, 
that I had fallen into each attitude 
unconsciously . But what ill- 
natured imp was it that placed before 
my mind’s eye the hackneyed engray- 
ings of these two personages, one sO 
celebrated, and the other so great? 
Come, now, you are alone with your- 
self, and be frank: give up your at- 
tempt to account for it by anxiously 
referring to the mysteries of Sugges- 
tion and Association . . . and tell us 
whether, in your innermost self, the 
idea did not occur to you, that... 
if a portrait were to be taken of you 
—forsooth!—by hand of man, or— 
dignus vindice nodus! the Great Sun 
himself! . . now was the time!... 
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the points of each position would be 
hit off at once ! Whew ! 
Eugh! ... In a fit of genuine and 
desperate disgust at the bare possi- 
bility, and almost dreading and hating 
the neglected science of Self-Know- 
ledge, if it were of such a searching 
character as this, searing one’s very 
vitals,—I suddenly threw down my 
pen on the table ; started up ; enfolded 
myself in my loose wrapper ; walked 
up and down my room for a minute 
or two; and then, with a little more 
impetuosity than was necessary, put 
aside my paper ; shut up my writing- 
case ; threw off my wrapper ; put on 
my thin p’-jacket — my very ugly 
travelling-cap, which is an eyesore to 
all my little eircle ; strode out into 
the avenue ; thrust my hands into my 
pockets, and for a long time paced the 
avenue in that pleasing state of mind 
which reminds me now of that which Sir 
William Blackstone describes as “ ma- 
lice against all mankind”—(forsooth ! 
because I had had cause to hate my- 
self, I must hate my species !)—and 
all this came of my sitting down de- 
termined to do Fine Writing! If 
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ever I do anything of the sort again, 
may I “Papa? here’s Pierre 
at the door, and wants to know 
if you would like to go out this morn- 
ing and fish among the rocks, — he 
says we're likely to catch some conger- 
Nh aN 
“Oh, yes,” desperately; “Ill 
go—instantly! Anything’s better 
than . . Yes! the hook is in 
my gills; and I'll go and put it into 
those of some sea-snake! Ducky, 
ducky ! Come and be killed!” ... 
And He did! Such a piece of work 
to get him on board, of which he 
gave us fair notice the moment we 
had intimated to him, perhaps some- 
what roughly, our intention to give 
him a little fresh air! I pulled the 
line for a yard or two, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Hollo! here’s something 
strong—” Pierre put his hand to the 
line, “ Ah! oui, monsieur—c’est une 
congre”—he hauled in the line—“ trés 
petit.” And to be sure it was not 


longer than my friend the viper of the 
other day—four feet, though consider- 
greedy eyes 


ably thicker : how his 
glared as he neared us! 


- 


MAUD UV. CORDELIA. 


The evening was so _ bewitch- 
ingly beautiful, that I° sallied forth 
to enjoy it, somewhat selfishly, alone, 
more solito: and yet not alone 
—for in my pocket I took a volume 
of Shakespeare. Scarce had I seated 
myself in the silent grass-grown quad- 
rangle representing the keep of the 
castle, before one made her appear- 
ance with the long-desired volume— 
the Laureate’s last—Maud! When 
she had left me, I read it—beginning 
with the respectful and eager expec- 
tation which one or two exquisite 

rformances of his might well inspire 
in even the most exacting and fastidi- 
ous—right through. . . . . 

So, with a sigh, I took out the 
volume of Shakespeare which I had 
brought with me, determined to. com- 
mence King Lear, which I had not 
read for many years! O, don’t fear 
that an Old Contributor has grown 
young enough to favour you, at this 
time of day—at least of the evening— 


VOL, LXXVIII. 39 


with a critique of that magnificent 
play, whose glorious and: immortal 
author has the humblest homage of my 
heart and intellect—would they were 
worthier of rendering it! In _ his 
inspiring presence even _littleness 
seems to swell into. bigger propor- 
tion ; but really if one begins, one shall 
never end, so be it understood that, 
with one line, when I had got down 
to it—the shades of evening falli 
deeper and deeper around me — 
closed the volume, and in the recol- 
lection of that rich and lovely line have 
revelled ever since. It occurs in the 
very first scene, where, while her two 
false-hearted sisters are flattering their 
royal old father, who has required 
each of the three to tell him which 
loves him most, says Cordelia, aside 
—the first intimation she has. given 
of her presence— 


“ What shall Cordelia do? Love, and be silent 
O, Shakespeare! and so will I! 


| 
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CATERPILLARS. 


“ May I kill a caterpillar ?” “Why 
should you? may be asked in re- 
turn.” “Well, but why shouldn’t 
I? They are of a very destructive 
nature — they’ve almost annihilated 
everything in the shape of green 
in poor Masurier’s little garden near 
the castle, and you should hear him 
invoke vengeance on them “dé bas 
les chenilles !” “So you imagine your- 
self armed with a roving commission to 
destroy any animal life, which you may 
regard, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as mischievous?” “ Why, if I should 
meet an adder crossing the road in 
my walk this afternoon, mayn’t I 
kill it?” “No, I think not; unless 
the creature appear bent on doing 
you or yours harm.” “I mayn’t 
crush a centipede!! if I should 
see one—or a cobra?!” “ That is 
only varying the instance, not the 
question. I look upon it as really a 
serious consideration how one, formed 
himself in God’s image, can feel him- 
self justified in arbitrarily depriving 
of life anything on which He has been 

leased to confer it, for reasons which 
in the mysterious economy of nature 
He has not revealed to us. Prima facie 
the destruction of animal life is wrong ; 
it lies on him who does so, to justify it 
ty the plea of requirement for food, or 
self-defence, fairly, and not capri- 
ctously urged ; just as the lawyers say 
of homicide—that it is presumed to be 
malicious, and that it lies on the pri- 
soner charged with “ to rebut that 
umption.” “ Well, it don’tsignify. 
a wf I’ve killed a goodly Gusher, 
as I saw them crawling steadily from 
the shrubberries up the walls, and into 
the windows of my house here. ” 
“The creatures are all on their way 
wards — each, as it were, crying 
zcelstor! impelled by unerring in- 
stinct to fulfil their destiny—to seek 
some spot where, in repose, they may 
‘mysteriously pass out of that unsightly 
‘form of existence into another of a 
wholly different character. ‘d 


Well, my friend, I have observed it, ‘hop 


and pondered it long, and deeply. I 
have watched the mystic metamor- 
von with profound interest ; and 

ere let me quote the pregnant words 
of the great patriarch St. Basil, who 
(4.D. 370) thus illustrated the doctrine 
of the Resurrection by the instance of 
metamorphosis exhibited by the silk- 
worm : 

“What have you to say, who dis- 
believe the assertion of the Apostle 
Paul, concerning the change at the 
resurrection, when you see many of the 
inhabitants of the air changing their 
forms? Consider, for example, the 
account of the horned worm from In- 
dia : which having first changed into a 
caterpillar, then, in process of time, be- 
comes a cocoon; and does not continue 
in even that form, but assumes light 
and expanding wings! Ye women who 
sit winding, upon the bobbins, the pro- 
duce of these animals, bear in mind 
the change of form in this creature! 
Derive from it a clear conception of 
the resurrection, and discredit not that 
transformation which St. Paul an- 
nounces to us all !” 

Mark, then, with me, yon caterpillar, 
which I have watched creeping 
steadily across the terrace, how often 
soever pushed aside, till it reaches the 
wall: then it ascends, turns first this, 
then that way, its head inquisitively 
raised the while, evidently in quest of 
something. It is looking for a fitting 
spot to which it may attach itself, and 
at length has found one to its mind, 
alongside another, and is stationary. 
There it will remain, like its semi- 
metamorphosed companion, which at 

resent it no more resembles than a 

ird, a frog. There will both remain, 
unconsciously undergoing the mystic 
process of transformation, till, with 
returning sunshine, they start winged 
into the air, New Creatures. And 
shall I doubt the stupendous fact 
which God has vouchsafed to tell 
me, of my own Resurrection? No; 
and therefore my flesh shall rest in 

ef 
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A DEED OF DARKNESS. 


Tuesday—. . . "Tis done!—I felt 
certain that I heard a step stealthily 
approaching the garden, and after lying 
still in my Albert-less bed-chamber, 
for some moments, the old clock in 
the hall droned out four o’clock. Is 
that some one after my pears? (I 


mentally asked the question, with the . 


air of a suspicious landed proprietor.) 
N6, it was not, but somewhat infinitely 
more serious ; and strange to say, a 
realisation of sundry misgivings that 
had haunted me for some time. Irose 
from bed quietly, and stepped to the 
open window. All was dark and silent. 
ses By-and-by it returned : I 
distinctly saw a figure in a blouse, 
stealthily slipping down the poplar- 
avenue on the western side of the 
shrubbery, at the end of which there 
was a wicket which opened on a nar- 
row winding path leading down the 
declivity towards the village. . . . 
In one hand he carried the ensanguined 
instrument with which he had done 
the deed. “I'was a small hatchet— 
the wretch! and with two blows he 
had made me cease to be a proprietor 
of live stock. oo oe Re 
into bed again and shuddered. . ‘ 


CREATURE 


Wednesday.—lI really don’t half like 
to own it to myself even; but I am 
getting shockingly fond of A Good 
Dinner. Speaking for myself only, I 
think sometimes half-a-dozen times 
during the day (and, fie on me! some- 
times catch myself licking my lips!) 
of the dinner which is to wind it up, 
practically : for what with expedi- 
tions into the lovely and varied inte- 
rior of this country—expeditions afoot ; 
for unless we choose to take a jolt in 
a cart, I should like to see how else 
we are to go. And that reminds me 
of a nice little char-a-banc standing in 
our stable ; but when we had done our 
best in and about the village—and far 
and near—to get a horse, hé/as!—it was 
not to be had ; gratefully acknowledg- 
ing, however, the proffered loan of a 
stupendous cart-horse, which could no 
more have got into our little shafts, 


“T know what was done, ma’am, 
about four o’clock this morning,” said 
I, mysteriously, while I was dressing, 
some hours afterwards. 

“Well?” quoth madame, sheep- 
ishly. 

“T shan’t touch a morsel of either. 
Positively I will not.” 

“Well, I dare say there are those 

that will in this house. I never saw 


lumper things in my life. . And 
in anid they were eating their heads 
off in corn. -.+ 1 dare 


say you 
feel very sentimental, and woudl ike 
to have taken the things up to town 
alive!” 

“Well—but why not tell me?” 

“Pho—I thought you’d say some- 
thing touching, and all that, and put 
it off—and off—so I told Henri to come 
very early and do it, and when they 
came up to table, you might have 
supposed that the fowls had been 
bought during the day.” 

“ Well,—I won’t touch ’em. They’ve 
eaten corn out of my hands. But mind 
I won’t have any more bought.” 

“Oh, very well!” replied the lady 
of the landlord, somewhat stiffly, I 
thought. 


COMFORTS. 


than a hippopotamus cross the Thames 
ina wherry. Well—I say, what with 
expeditions everywhere, for miles and 
hours; and bathing; and sitting in 
the open air in the laurel arbour ; at 
the top of the castle (when I am in 
fits of fine thought); and, O joy 
of joys, ensconced on the rocks, 
on a huge ledge which seems made 
to shelter me from the N. and N. E. 
wind (while another protects me 
from the 8. W. which is now blowing), 
and shields my book. or piteysy a 
from the aforesaid wind ;—and w 

with thinking, and writing letters, and 
reading good books ;—what with all 
this, one gets quite ready for dinner, 
ay, and now and then looks at one’s 
watch as the hour draws near, and 
that’s the truth, and I can’t help it, 
and I don’t care. Now look at to-day, 
for instance. If all go well, you may 
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at 5 p.m., military time, see a very 
splendid red-mullet, caught off the 
rocks this morning by one of my hardy 
friends down below, who has taken a 
fancy to me, because I admire his 
little boy, and sent him up with the 
prize, as a present for Monsieur ; who 
secretly resolved to give a franc and a 
half as a present in return, on some 
pretence or other :— Well—there’s 
that Mullet (I had to give the cook an 
entire sheet of the nice paper on which 
Iam writing to you, that the afore- 
said Mullet might come to table in 
due state: then (lest it should not be 
enough for five), two dozen and a half 
of curried oysters (I intend to eat some 
of both); then some hashed mutton, 
and a little piece of cold corned beef ; 
to be eaten to the tune of pickled 
girkins, a jar of which, with admirable 
forethought, I had brought from Eng- 
land—a rice-pudding made of cream, 
which they call milk here; salad, 
which our servant has a great fancy 
for placing before us daily, seeing he 
gets the lettuce and endive out of Our 
Own Grounds; and as for dessert, 


what think you of two dishes.of lus- 
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cious grapes, and two of large melting 
ears, presented to us by a courteous 

ilitary Propriétaire ard Neighbour 
only eight miles off. Thanks, gallant 
Colonel; and may this kind of grape 
be the only one that is ever here- 
after interchanged between French 
and English, whether military or ci- 
vilian! Then concerning liquor, what 
say you to pure Marsala? Besides 
ports which, after dinner, being an 

nglishman, I will have, whenever, 
and wherever, I can? And touching 
cider, no champagne cork ever bounced 
and fizzed out of his bottle more im- 
patient to be disposed of, than did the 
cork yesterday out of our cider bottle, 
as our astounded servant can testify.— 
And thus much in respect of creature 
comforts ; and if the truth were to be 
told, every one likes ’em, that can get 
‘em. Don’t you? [N.B—We have 
just had a very fine mackerel brought, 
for which we gave the fortunate fish- 
erman an entire franc : fancy the afore- 
said mackerel to-morrow morning 
broiled, with just a tincture of Sauce 
Epicurienne, by way of relish, for 
breakfast !] 


STARLIGHT. 


Thursday.—Isn’t there something 
suggestive in the very word? Star- 
light! But you should have been with 
me this morning, when I took it into 
amy head to step to the window of my 
bedroom about three o’clock a.m. : not 
@ mouse stirring ; even the tremulous- 
leaved poplar silent: and the sea 
motionless. Unless I walked out on 
the terrace and went round to the 
N.E. front, the Moon was not visible : 
but she was such a delicate crescent, 
and could in no way interfere with 
the solemn starlight. Orion looked 
perfectly tremendous ! and seemed to 

ave come so near! How he gleamed 
in the van of the glittering starry 
host! [Here imagine me indulging in 
thoughts of the utmost sublimity—in- 
conceivably so, and inexpressibly ; 
nd that notwithstanding my despe- 
rate efforts, again, at fine writing! ] 


Thou transcendant constellation—by 
the way, has any one ever suggested 
or imagined any reason for the fixed 
relative positions of those stars which 
we call constellations? How I should 
like to have a hint on the subject from 
some Angel, who may know all about 
it—or Sir David Brewster, by the way, 
who certainly does! . Sol 
stand with folded arms and eyes gaz- 
ing upward, looking, in my night attire, 
like sheeted ghost . . . ...- 

Madame (suddenly) ——« Who's that? 
What's that standing in the——oh, 
its you, is it! You'll catch your 
death of cold some of these nights; 
besides, there are no end of insects and 
creeping things about—” 

So Socrates stalked back to his 
Xant—— but I won't finish the word. 
Iam sure she means it kindly, and it 
certainly és chilly. 
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CRITICISM | 


Many thanks for your well-meant shall give it to some villager here, 


consideration in sending to me, in 
my solitude, . I agree with 
you. It is first-rate trash; and I 


who cannot read English, and there- 
fore will not have his opinion of us 
lowered. 


QUITE OUT OF THE WORLD. 


[st October, Monday.—Five weeks 
have now elapsed since I let a thick 
veil drop between myself and the 
world. She may have thought no- 
thing since about me; but I have 
every now and then lifted up that veil 
a little bit, just to see how her lady- 
ship was going on—May I, without 
offence, say that she is a little given 
to masquerading? What does she 
mean, for instance, by at one time ap- 
pearing in grave and penitential garb 
as the Religivus World? And while 
your feelings are getting attuned to 
sympathy with her, in so grand a 
character, in the twinkling of an eye 
all is changed, and she flaunts before 
you as the Fashionable World. By- 
and-by she assumes a smug self-sa- 
tisfied look, and calls herself the Lite- 
rary World ; and anon, as if to show 
how priggish and disagreeable she 
could make herself if she pleased, The 
Scientific World. Just as she is put- 
ting you into a very bad humour, 
presto! she capers before you as The 
Sporting World! Bat here again, 
when you feel inwardly getting tickled 
into good humour, all is changed in a 
trice, and she is quite fussing and 
pretentious, and in a prodigious pucker, 
as The Political World! So that one 
might regard the world as a huge 
Chameleon! Well, but am not I my- 
self a part of that Chameleon? What 
do I call myself? A Man of the 
World? 

But why is The World to derive its 
aspects and denominations merely 
from the Pursuits in which those in- 
dulge who constitute it? Is there 
any harm in conceiving of The World 
—its varied phases—according to hu- 
man characteristics, the moral nature 
and disposition of that profound mys- 
tery, Man? Shall we speak, for in- 
stance, of the Cruel World? The 
Covetous World? The Selfish World? 


The Ambitious World? The Proud 
World? The Sensual World? The 
Profane World? The Trifling W orld ? 
Or may we presume to speak of The 
Just World? The Generous World? 
The Self-denying World?) The Hum- 
ble World? The Sincere World? The 
Reverend World? The Believing 
World? 

Answer, Man! that art thus per- 
mitted the inclination and opportunity 
of Self-Examination and Devout Re- 
flection, while love of thy fellows 
should mingle with reverence to 
thy Maker—to which of all these 
thou claimest to belong? ‘Thy days 
are melting away fast—thy Time 
rapidly dissolving into Eternity,— 
and yet thy destiny therein dependeth 
on thyself. I tremble in the awful 
solitude ; while I hear a voice saying, 
Be not conformed to this world ; 
but be ye transformed by the Renew- 
ing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and —— and 
perfect Will of God. For J say, 
through the grace given unto ‘me, to 
every man that is among pers not to 
think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think; but to think soberly, 
accordingly as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure of faith. 

The Sun is setting, and my soul is 
subdued. O, the soothing glory! the 
tender majesty! the awful silence! 
Now his last rays have vanished 
from the calm bosom of the ocean: 
why did that tear descend my cheek, 
startling me with its suddenness? 
It told of the over-swelling of a 
heart solemnised, and a little sad- 
dened ; for I suddenly recollect that 
the very first object which met my 
eye, on entering this lovely residence;, 
was a letter, with gloomy bordering;. 
enclosing a card announcing the sud- 
den death of my oldest friend, and 
with these words accompanying the 
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announcement — Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh :—and those 
very words I have just read on a 
gravestone in a rustic churchyard 
near me! As I descend from my 
solitary rock, my watch-tower of Ob- 
servation, methinks I see a new signi- 
ficance in the words, The fashion of 
this World passeth away. 
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Well —-we have got calmly and 
happily into October! What a Sep- 
tember have we had! The month 
has been—with scarce an exception— 
one long lovely day, and as lovely 
night! And yet, by the way, to- 
wards its close, there were, now 
I am reminded of it, some prett 
stern intimations of Equinoetial 
ism! 


THE STORM. 


The Monarch of Storms seemed to 
be marshalling his forces in the N. E., 
whence he kept every now and then 
throwing out clouds of skirmishers. 
How our poor laurels and laurestines 
bowed their heads and moaned! And 
as for the fuchsias, they trembled in 
every limb, and shed, strange sight! 
tears of crimson! The poplars waved 
wildly to and fro, as though, from 
their higher positions, they could see 
the main body of the Army of Hur- 
ricanes, in close proximity, and lower- 
ing in battle array. Ay! and at 
length TheyCome! ... . 

The Wind and the Sea are going 
to make a night on’t: so I'll e’en go 
out and see at least the beginning. 
I get my pilot-jacket and cap: I but- 
ton the former up to my chin, and tie 
the latter close round my neck, en- 
closing my ears from assault of the 
auxiliary forces—to wit, the Rain,— 
which have evidently joined with 
King Wind. 

Madame and Mademoiselle—Why, 
you can’t really be going out such an 
evening as this? Impossible! What 
a fright you look ! 

self (drily).—It isn’t impossible ; 
but 4 may look a Fright : I don’t care, 
Pll go and see The Storm. 

They (looking apprehensively 
through the drawing-room windows, 
-which they proceed to close)—How 
lack it looks (so it did, with a 
witness!) You'll be wet to the 
‘Skin. And where are you 
-going? To your rock, I suppose, 
-as usual ! 

Myself—Well, by the way, that’s 
not a bad idea at all: it hadn’t oc- 
-curred to me. I was thinking of the 
‘Oastle in fact, I'll go to 
a 
.They.—Well, take a glass of wine 


(dessert on table), and don’t be out 
long. But it’s a mad freak. 

Myself—Didn’t I say, when we 
came, that this was to be Liberty 
Hall? And havn’t all of you been 
everywhere? Chacun @ son gout.— 
and this is mine. Good evening. 

I go. 

fre instant that I had got into my 
heretofore tranquil avenue, Aolus, at 
the head of a strong column, charged 
right down upon me, and I was nearly 
worsted. I stood my ground, how- 
ever, keeping a sharp look out on my 
left flank ; for operations there, by one 
of the allied forces, were indicated by 
large dashing drops of Rain. But I 
persevered; and when I had got to 
the edge of the declivity, there stood 
the magnificent old Ruin, relieved 
grandly against the leaden-hued and 
wrathful sky, while the infuriate gale 
seemed bent on stripping off the ivy 
close-clinging in tender concealment 
of the ravages of Time. 

“Monsieur, forgive me, should not 
leave home such a night as this—he 
will be- drenched in a few minutes,” 
said one of my sea-shore friends, who 
stood at the door of his hut, smoking 
his cigar, with an air of luxury. 

“ No, Jacques, I think not. I shall 
be in the Castle in a minute.” 

“Well, well, if it so please you; 
but you will be wet nevertheless.” 
With this, a sudden puff of the hur- 
ricane whipped off his great broad 
hat; and with a certain exclamation 
which I shall not give or translate 
for English ears polite, he set off 
after it, and I with him, lest it should 
be whisked off to sea. But the owner 
was spared the bereavement : the cap 
blew right into the hollow of a bush 
that seemed made for the purpose; 
and Jacques, with many thanks to 
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me, instantly resumed his good-na- 
ture, and with a gay “ Bon soir, 
Monsieur!” betook himself to his hut, 
and I to the Castle. I knew the 
exact spot from which to see with 


advantage, on this particular occa- Arag 


sion, and with that quarter of the 
wind, whatever might happen: and 
a few minutes’ time sufficed to bring 
me,—not having been blown down 
by gusts which caught me every now 
and then in my ascent of the time- 
worn steps—to the little turret. . 

"Twas sublime. A glance down- 
wards showed you stupendous billows 
broken incessantly into snowy foam 
at the base of the ironstone rocks 
forming the foundation of the Castle. 
I am so high, and the tempest so loud- 
voiced, that I scarce heard the thunder- 
ing accompaniment of the onslaught 
beneath. In the far distance there 
seemed, if my eyes did not deceive 
me, a ship scudding under bare poles. 
I was snug enough in my little watch- 
tower, and could not help thinking, 
for a moment, of Lucretius’ famous 
lines— Suave mart magno, — but 
they were quickly replaced by the 
utterances of our own magnificent 
Tongue of Nature :* 


“ Kent.—Alas, Sir, are you here? Things 
that leve night 

— not such nights as these; the wrathful 
skies 

Gullow t the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves, Since I 
‘was man, 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thun- 


der, 
Buch ‘groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard, Man’s nature cannot 


carry 
The affliction nor the fear. 
Lear.— Let the great gods 


That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 

Find out their enemies now! Tremble, thou 
wretch 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipped of justice; hide thee, thou bloody 


Thou perjured, and thou similar man of 


virtue ! 
Caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming, 
Hast practised on man’s life. Close pent-up 
guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents! and cry 
These dreadful summoners, grace!” 


These lines had I been reading that 
very morning ; and having cited them 
here, I shall not be guilty of profana- 
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tion, by attempting any description of 
the scene which I witnessed that 
evening. But what harm is there in 
mentioning, as a bit of dry matter-of- 
fact, that according to the celebrated 
o, as touching lightning, “ the 
most brilliant and extensive flashes 
—even those which appear to embrace 
the whole extent of the visible horizon 
—have not a duration equal to the 
thousandth part of a se of time!” 
This conclusion, he says, is derived 


. from our distinguished countryman Mr. 


Wheatstone’s ingenious rotatory appa- 
ratusfor determining the duration of the 
electric spark : which he demonstrates 
to last not the millionth part of a 
second! However this may be, one 
of these evanescent irradiations lasted 
long enough to render visible this 
affiche, as 1 quitted the majestic ruin 
—and infinitely heightened the tone 
of one’s feeling—* Il est defendu de 
fumer au dedans de ces portes!” I 
had escaped the deluge of rain which 
had descended on the turret in which 
I was snugly ensconced ; and a little 
before eight o’clock quitted the Castle, 
hoping to reach my little chateau with 
a dry skin, that I might triumph over 
those who had augured ill of my ex- 
ponies But dizs aliter visam: not 
ong after I had sallied forth from the 
mouldering gateway, down came the 
rain again like a cataract, rendering 
me a pretty object, but in no degree 
sitio the ae resolution which had 
sustained me through the adventure! 
As I passed the hut of my friend 
Jacques, there he and his wife and 
daughter were cowering over the little 
wood-fire. He came to the door, 
shook his head, smiled, and gave such 
asbrug! “ Monsieur is wet!” “ Enter, 
enter.” “No, thank you—I am near 
home.” “ Will Monsieur take a cigar ?” 
I declined the civilly proffered but to 
me hateful weed, and commenced the 
ascent to my chateau. Just as I 
reached it, the Moon that had a 

peared suffocated by the incessantly 
drifting clouds, owing to: the inter- 
ference of a great blast of wind, be 
came suddenly visible— but only to 
cast a kind of convulsive glance—a wild 
glare—on the tempest scene around 
her, and withdraw for the night. 
How the wind howled round me as I 





* King Lear, Act iii., Scene 2. 





+ ie. affright. 
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paced rapidly the avenue! At length 
I reached’our clematis-covered porch : 
the rain still “came down like music” 
but I had reached the goal! The 
storm-shutters had been all closed 
upwards of an hour before; every- 
thing made snug for the night; a 
blazing fire lit in the drawing-room; 
tea was awaiting my arrival; every- 
body delighted that I had returned ; 
off went pilot-jacket and heavy soaked 
cap; I retired to my dressing-room 
and paid myself such attentions, with 
a view to complete comfort, as seemed 
necessary ; then returned to the draw- 
ing-room, where Madame sate perfectly 
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good-humoured before the hissing 
urn; Tickler was overjoyed to see 
me; the two youngsters profoundly 
intent on the chess-board ; — tea is 
soon ready; but before the cup was 
handed to me—‘“ Un petit ver de 
cognac, Monsieur?” quoth Made- 
moiselle, slily; ‘Oui ;” and all was 
right. And at 9.30., good-night! 
good-night! Never mind the wind 
howling down the chimneys, nor the 
trees shivering and groaning outside, 
nor the rain spitting furiously against 
the massive shutters. Good-night! 
good-night ! es hope that poor 
bare ship is all right !] 


AN ORDER OF THE DAY! 


2d October 1855, Tuesday, 8 a.m. — 
“We, &c., to all whom it may concern. 
And whereas the day is row drawing 
in rather rapidly, and its candle is 
burning at both ends, we, having 
taken this into Our consideration, do 
Order, 

“That henceforth, every one rise at 
6.30 a.m.; breakfast be at 7.30 aM. ; 
lunch at 12.15 p.m.; dinner at 6 Pa. ; 
bed as before. 

“Tt is also further Ordered, that 
every exertion be made by everybody 
in this expedition to get fish, particu- 
larly mackerel; for which purpose 
they are to be on the look-out at all 


times, but especially early in the 
mornings, to intercept the fishermen 
carrying their fish to the town. 

“ And whereas the fishermen show 
a great disinclination to part with 
their sand-eels, for reasons best known 
to themselves, every one is at liberty 
to go, at proper states of the tide, 
armed with rakes, and get ’em for 
themselves—if they can. 

“ And touching oysters, if any one 
can devise any other method of treat- 
ing oysters, than eating "em raw, 
scalloped, stewed, or curried, he is to 
do so. 

“ Done at - 


MY BAY. 


Tuesday, noon. —“ The ruffian 
Boreas” has indeed “enraged the 
gentle Thetis!” She was tearing her 
hair, stamping her feet, and springing 
frantically to and fro — one of the 
Graces become one of the Furies; in 
plain prose, my little Bay, with its 
placid loveliness, was now the scene 
of thundering tumult. The sky looked 
still wrathful ; dusky clouds flying swift- 
ly and confusedly before the victorious 
winds. How the green waters come 
tumbling in mountains high! till they 
burst into clouds of foam against the 
huge serried rocks on either extre- 
mity, or, gathering into higher and 
higher curves as they advanced rapidly 
up the beach, precipitated themselves 
on the shingle with deafening uproar! 
The three little ferry-boats which had 


heretofore lain in assured repose on 
the beach, were now hauled up high 
and dry out of the reach of the raging 
element—one transferred to the road, 
and the other two hauled up and left 
hanging against the steep declivity. 
Where now was the site of my 

ondam Sea Nymph’s gentle antics? 
Selememel some forty feet beneath 
the snow-crested billows! And as for 
my tower of contemplation at the 
opposite extremity, nothing of it was 
visible, except, at intervals, black 
ragged ridges, or peaks, for the most 
part enveloped in foam. The turbu- 
Jent waters had overspread the entire 
bay, and came riotously up to even 
the rude break-water which lined the 
narrow roadway, on the other side 0 
which were two or three cottagef 
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liable to be flooded unless the tide 
retreated. How the wind howled! 
And as for the Sun, which had here- 
tofore shone, now with such pensive, 
then such dazzling radiance over the 
lovely scene, he seemed to have 
withdrawn in anger! Yet. . . . 
Wednesday (next day) 11 a4.m.—All 
again bright, blue, and beautiful as 
ever! The Monarch of day, blazing 
over head in effulgent state, the fleecy 
clouds melting as they approach. The 
wind, too, has fallen; and though out 
at sea, beyond the bay, the blue waters 
are swelling and foam-crested—within 
this charming sanctum they are well- 
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nigh calm and smooth as ever! 

O, how beautiful! I spend the whole 
morning, musing ; reading King Lear ; 
walking on the smooth and spreading 
sand; or reclining on my favourite 
rock, . mine, not hers! Rosalind! 
where are you? I have not seen you 
here for now this many a day! I 
know not yet who you are; nor 
whether you be Madame or Mademoi- 
selle; or young and fair. Yes, yes, 
that I choose to presume! Adieu! 
So, as he has the shore to himself, 
Monsieur will take his bath, which 
makes his fortieth ! 


SABBATH MORNING. 


O hallowed morn! O, the blessed 
freshness! The solemnising solitude ! 
The inspiring silence ! 

The sun had risen about two hours, 
and seemed to look benignantly but 
sadly out of the cloudless sky upon 
the silver surface of the sea, and the 
valleys and eminences around me, 
their foliage rich with the mellow and 
varying tints of autumn. Ina pensive 
humour I sauntered slowly and alone 
up the avenue, and took my old course 
past the lofty ivy-mantled ruin, looking, 
if possible, more beautiful, and tenderly 
so, than.ever. How the bare crum- 
bling stone mingled its grey hue with 
the rich green of the ivy, and how 
beautiful on both lay the slanting 
sunlight! At the base, and far be- 
low, in the primitive little harbour, 
lay a fleet of some fifty fishing-ves- 
sels, mostly decked in Sunday attire, 
and watched over by His Imperial 
Majesty's screw steam-ship Ariel, 
moored at the corner of the harbour, 
white as snow, with tricolor flutter- 
ing faintly at stem and stern. On her 
main-deck I could see the crew, 
with captain and officers, standing 
bare-headed, at prayers: and with 
this exception, not a soul was stirring 
or visible in the harbour. After con- 
templating the scene with deep in- 
terest for a few moments, removing my 
hat on seeing my fellow-beings wor- 
shipping our Maker, I turned east- 


ward, and walked slowly along the 
narrow path skirting the bay. The 
profound silence was interrupted for a 
moment by a sudden and distant 
cock-crow, serving only to enhance 
that silence. My bay was filled with 
the soft and silent blue waters; and 
from two or three little cottages or 
huts white curls of smoke arose, dis- 
persing slowly in the serene air. Not 
a human being was visible. I resolved 
to scale the steep heathery eminence 
on my left, to obtain a more extensive 
view of the enchanting scene. At 
length I reached the summit; and 
leaning against the weather-beaten 
and decayed fragment of a watch- 
tower that had been erected during 
the war, I stood, with folded arms, 
lost in a sense of the lovely repose 
that breathed around. It was my 
last Sabbath in those parts: and shall 
I hesitate to own that my soul was 
dissolved in reverent thankfulness to 
Him who had given me, thus richly to 
enjoy, an oasis in the wilderness—so 
salutary and invigorating a respite 
from the active cares and anxieties of 
life? Let me humbly express a be- 
lief, and a hope, that His creatures 
may regard such a moment as this, 
and such a devout condition of the 
soul towards Him in whom we live, 
and move and have our being, as feel- 
ing after s1im,and finding Him, though 
He be not far from every one of us! 
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MEDITATION ON A MOUNTAIN. 


If this were not a time and an 
occasion calling for grave reflection, 
to one even but little accustomed to, 
or capable of it, when would such 
arrive? Such is to be regarded as 
being, so to speak, a halt in the march 
of life; not that one can arrest one’s 
earthly progress for an instant ; for 
the sand is still running on, though he 
who is interested in it may for the 
first time have thought of pausing 
amidst his multifarious occupations to 
meditate upon the silent significance 
of that running sand. So: one looks 
backward : is the retrospect satisfac- 
tory ?—forward : is the prospect cheer- 
ing? or is the former unsatisfactory, 
and the latter cheerless? Then fol- 
lows in either case the weighty — 
Wnyr? Has the brief interval be- 
tween this and one’s last periodical 
pause, been passed in a way worthy 
of@ moral, a rational, an accountable 
being—a Christian being, though even 
only nominally such? For, in my 
view of the momentous matter, it is 
idle to ask the question of any other, 
nor would his answer be interesting 
or satisfying. Has that space been 
traversed in the degrading spirit of— 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die? Has one’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature been more and more 
immersed in sense? Does one secretly 
believe that one’s Whole ends, abso- 
lutely, with a Hic Jacet ?—That 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep? 


Alas! I knew well a man, a gifted 
one too, who took this dreadful view 
of the matter. He was refined from 
all sensual grossness, and I believe 
his life to have been scrupitously 
moral ; but though in scarcely middle 
age, he could never bear to be re- 
minded of the decline of life—saying, 
with a tone and a look still present 
to me, “Why should I overshadow 
my present by anticipating my ex- 
tinction?” And I protest, that a 
man more calmly and hopelessly un- 
happy, from this consideration alone, 


I scarcely ever knew, and it always 
saddened me to think of him. How, 
then, would such a one answer the 
— Why? above proposed! But if one 
believe oneself not one of the herd 
who, “from hour to hour,” thus “ ripe 
and ripe,” and “ then rot and rot,” is 
one living accordingly? Does one 
really square one’s conduct with one’s 
belief of the realities of Hereafter? 
Does Ambition burn as fiercely within 
one asever? Is the garden of one’s 
soul rank with the thickening ill weeds 
of covetousness, pride, sensuality, and 
many others, that do indeed “ grow 
apace”? Js the soil become too hard 
to receive that seed scattered by the 
divine husbandman — Good Resolu- 
tions? Is se.F as domineering an 
Upas-tree as ever, under whose deadly 
shade the faint growth of love perishes ? 
Has disappointment soured our sweet- 
ened, though saddening, the disposi- 
tion? Has success made one insolent, 
or meek and lowly? Has knowledge 
of oneself, and observation of others, 
made one forbearing, tolerant, charit- 
able in the construction and estimate 
of others’ motives and conduct ? 
While one has time, is one really doing 
good to all men? ; 
——wWell, these are questions of a 
solemn nature ; and the putting them 
to oneself, steadily and faithfully, may 
well occasion sighs of humility and 
self-distrust, and direct the soul to that 
boundless ocean of mercy and grace 
which is sufficient for us /—Thus sure- 
ly may meditate, on this mountain, 
amidst the lovely radiance of Nature, 
and -the hallowing calm of Sabbath, a 
poor man of the world; who, though 
he may sigh, does not sigh as one 
without hope ; and also, as the precious 
season of his solitude and seclusion 
draws to a close, would return to the 
seene of life’s ordinary duties and 
trials, even if visited by adversities, 
with gratitude and courage, in the 
spirit of the Royal Psalmist,— Blessed 
are they who going through the vale of 
misery use it for a well :* which good 
old Bishop Patrick would have us 
read thus :—“ Who travelling through 





* Psalm lxxxiv. 6. 
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the thirsty valley, where there is no 
water, pass it as cheerfully as if it 
abounded with pleasant springs; and 
depending on God, as the fountain of 
what they want, receive from Him 
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the blessing of plentiful and season- 
able showers to refresh them in their 
journey ; so that the whole company 
go from stage to stage, with unwearied 
vigour.” 


SYMPTOMS OF THE CAMP BREAKING UP. 


Monday.—“ All that’s bright must 
fade,” quoth the poet ; and so it began 
to be with our charming little cha- 
teau. In spite of the rich, untarnished, 
and undiminished foliage of evergreens 
so gracefully disposed around it, the 
fall of the leaf,—rudely quickened 
by the gales which had latterly pre- 
vailed,— and the bronzing touch of 
autumn, were telling daily, and al- 
most visibly. We were ceasing to 
be quite as secluded as we had been; 
and could see and be seen, not un- 
pleasantly to be sure, but still to a 
much greater extent than heretofore. 

. . Leaves great and small would 
accumulate on our greensward, and 
rustle loudly as they were hustled 
about by the eddying gusts; and 
"twas not inspiriting to look at the 
stripped branches from which the 
had descended. How often, as 
paced our long avenue, under these 


A DEBATE CONCERNING TICKLER, AND 


Well, however this might be, the 
approach of our inevitable hour was 
betokened in various ways; and first 
by the necessity of my little forces 
being diminished by two, with re- 
spective marching orders for Oxford 
and a Public School. One of these 
two conceived a masterly idea—that 
since they two could have but little 
luggage to look after, and we “ no end 
of it,” with ladies, sea-sickness, and 
searching to boot—what if they were 
to request the favour of Mr. Tickler’s 
accompanying them? But this startled 


some. 
Madame.—Take Tickler!! What, 
with them ? 
Myself (authoritatively).—Yes. 
Madame.—Well, of course, if you 
Say it’s to be done, I suppose it must. 
Myself—Yes. 


Madame.—He'll break his heart— 
to be separated from me— 





circumstances, occurred the mournful 
lines of old Homer— 
“Like leaves on trees the race of Men is 


found, 
Now green in life, then withering on the 
nd 


ground!’ 

The so long-enjoyed blessed days 
were shortening rapidly: mornings 
and evenings grew chilly: we began 
to dine by lamp-light, and those who 
did not fall asleep, sate reading round 
the glowing fireplaces. ‘T'was rather 
hard and ungracious, I own, but one 
could not help, as it were, solacing one- 
self with the reflection, that the place 
must look very different in a week or 
two, and in winter, from what we 
had seen it! Yet, again, Winter here 
hath his appropriate splendours : fancy 
the noble old Ruin yonder, his emerald 
mantle covered with snow; dazzling to 
behold in the morning or evening sun- 
light, or by the rich moonlight! 


HIS SINGULAR CONVERSATION WITH ME, 


Myself.—Dogs’ hearts, like those 
of some other people, are not quite so 
easily broken. He goes. 

Madame. — He’s never been sepa- 
rated from me for six hours since we 
had him. ... «°. ; 

Myself—Poor little soul! I dare 
say he hasn’t. 

Madame (tenderly).—Tickler! Tick- 
ler! Tickler! Poor Tickler! [He 
jumps on to her lap and looks elo- 
quently into her eyes.] Positively he 
knows there’s something or other 
going on! 

Myself’ (in the imperative mood).— 
Tickler, come hither! [He jum 
down, and actually slinks under the 
sofa !! so he has heard it all, and this 
is a touch of disaffection, perhaps to 
be fostered into mutiny. Mais n’im- 
porte! He goes.]... 

But these are painful scenes ; and not 
to harrow the reader's feelings, as was 
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considerately said by the Minerva 
Press-gang, an order of the day was 
issued that everything was to be in 
readiness against 5.30 a.m, military 
time, the morning but one after, for the 
departure of three: and one of them was 
the aforesaid Tickler, as I dare say you 
may guess, who looked quite fascinat- 
ing during the day, by reason of a 
fuchsia or two gracefully interwoven 
by Mademoiselle into his collar. I 
own, for all my sternness, that I eyed 
the little fellow very affectionately, as 
the hour of his departure drew nigh ; 
but I was little aware of what was to 
occur. On the evening before he 
went, we were left alone in the draw- 
ing-room, all others having retired 
early to bed. He lay quietly before 
the fire for some time, and then got 
up suddenly, and to my great surprise, 
addressed me, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect, as follows : 

Tickler.— Well, now I'm going, 
with two other members of the fa- 
mily, and no mistake whatever about 
it—he paused for a moment, inquir- 
ingly ; but as I made no sign, he pro- 
ceeded, with a faltering voice: I— 
can’t help it, and shall offer no ob- 
struction, or opposition, and do my 
best to be good company to my young 
masters. Well, I must say, I’ve en- 
joyed myself uncommonly in this 
place, and feel all the better for it. 
The only thing I regret is, you're 
having thrown me that day into the 
sea— 

Myself.—O, as for that, Tickler, let 
by-gones be by-gones. 

ickler—W ell, I suppose it must be 
, 80, aS you say it must, sir; but I was 
most horribly astonished and aiarmed, 
and had a ringing in my ears all the 
rest of the day! 

Myself— Had you, really! So have 
I, sometimes. 

Tickler —Y ou would have been just 
as much astonished as I was, if some 
huge being— 

yself.—I don’t allow a dog to rea- 
son with-me, sir. Proceed, that is, if 
you have really anything to say. 

Tickler (after a sigh and a pause). 
—I don’t wish to be thought presump- 
tuous, or give offence ; but I think men 
and dogs have a great deal more in 
common than either thinks for. 

Myself (loftily, but kindly)—Pos- 
sibly ; but proceed, my poor creature ! 
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In your little way, you're not without 
intelligence. 

Tickler (meekly).—Thank you, sir ; 
and I hope you will think us not with- 
out affection for mankind... 

Myself (suddenly).—My poor, dear 
dog! Dear little Tickler, I really. 
can’t tell you how much I love you, 
and I believe you love us all as sin- 
cerely. 

Tickler.—That. I am very sure of! 
But a very particular circumstance 
that 1 heard you read out of a news- 
paper some weeks ago... 

Myself.—Y ou did! 

Tickler.—Yes, sir ; don’t you recol- 
lect. my being called to order for sud- 
denly barking when you were reading 
the paper one evening ? 

Myself.—W ell—by the way, I really 
do! What of it? (curiously). 

Tickler.—It was the account of the 
dog, getting a medal the other day, 
with the soldiers, for brave and faith- 
ful conduct, beside his master, in 
battle. He wouldn’t leave him, for all 
the trampling down, and blood, and 
bullets, and bayoneting. [Here he 
paused, and his voice quivered; and 
I was so much touched myself, that I 
said nothing.] But he did his duty, 
only... 

Myself.—Good dog! Brave dog! 
Methinks I see him, with his ribbon 
and medal! | ; 

Tickler—That was a proud day for 
the dogs, sir, I assure you; and I 
heard one of you say, sir, that another 
dog has since done prodigies of valour, 
fighting beside his master, and actually 
making several prisoners ! 

Myself—Why, Tickler! Certainly! 
You're right! “Iwas a wonderful 
thing, and I’ve no doubt he, too, will 
get a medal! 

Tickler.—They happened to be both 
French dogs, sir, and belonged to 
French masters! 

Myself.—That was the case, to be 
ae’. .-s 
Tickler (every hair alive with ex- 
citement)—But don’t you believe the 
same could have been done by an Eng- 
lish dog? 

Myself—But you are a Scotch dog! 

Tickler—Well, sir, and I’m proud 
of it. And don’t you think that a 
Scotch dog would have done the 
same ? 


Myself.--Yery probably ; but Tick- 
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ler, who was it that ran away from a 
grasshopper the other day ? 

Tickler.—I was not born to kill 
them (proudly) ; but I feel from that 
hint, that I am taking too great a li- 
berty. .. 

Myself.—N ot at all—not all ; only as 
we've all got to get up very early in 
the morning, I should be obliged if you 
would be short. [I wind up my watch 
and give a slight yawn. | 

Tickler.—I will, sir. I do assure 
you, sir, that dogs think a great deal 
more than you suppose. 

Myself —Ay,1 dare say, about their 
own affairs—nice bones, and so forth. 
Ah, Tickler ! 

Tickler.—V'll not deny that I like a 
fresh bone, not too cleanly picked be- 
forehand, as well as any dog; but we 
observe and reflect on mankind much 
more than they imagine, and in a 
very different way, besides, from what 
might be supposed. Did you ever 
seea Dog’s Memoirs, or Autobiogra- 
phy, sir? 

Myself—Ha, ha, ha!—A Dog’s Me- 
moirs, or Autobiography? Excel- 
lent ! 

Tickler—But did you sir ?—(anx- 
iously). 

Myself (musing)— You take me 
quite by surprise. Let me see: at 
this moment I really don’t . . . 
ah! ah! but I’m uncommonly tickled 
by the idea! 

Tickler—Have 
nig ? 

yself—(gravely and musingly).— 
What a question for a dog ne Lae 
a little one too! Well, I have, but 
not all he has written. 

Tickler—Nor, sir have I; but I 
think he somewhere speaks of a man 
playing with a cat; and says, “I 
wonder whether that cat thinks it is 
she who is playing with me, and not I 
who am playing with her?” NowI 
think there’s a good deal in that, sir. 

Myself—tI must own it’s rather in- 
genious and suggestive ; but what 
upon earth can that have to do with 
what you were talking about ? 


you ever read La 
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Tickler —Only suppose, for one mo- 
ment, that it is possible we approach 
more closely to our human masters 
than we've hitherto had credit for 
é and that I, for instance, 
when under the sofa, or on the otto- 
man, or on the hearth-rug, and sup- 
posed asleep, have been watching and 
listening . . . 

Myself.—O, you sweet rogue ! (good- 
naturedly). 

Tickler—And forming my own con- 
clusions of what was said by yourself 
and your many friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

Myself—-You little sly knave! 
[Aside —Humph! is this a case of me- 
tempsychosis?. . At any rate, if he’s 
really heard all that’s been said’ in my 
house, he’s heard some rather queer 
things, and plain speaking !} 

Tickler—I see, sir, that you can 
hardly keep your eyes open, and I 
have only one word more to say—will 
you kindly write my Autobiography, 
or Memoirs, if I will dictate them? 
And if I am frank, will you be 
honest ? 

Myself —Honest ? what d’ye mean, 
sir? It is a rather impertinent ques- 
tion. Ifyouhad beenaman.. . 

Tickler (numbly).— But I’m only a 
dog, sir... 

Myself (musing).—What an idea! 
“ Tickler’s Autobiography !” — “ Me- 
moirs of Tickler !” 

Madame (putting her head through 
the half-open doorway).—There you 
are! Talking with that dog again! 
Will you be so good as to recollect 
that we rise at half-past four to-morrow 
morning ? and that Tickler’s going too? 
for I suppose he is, poor brute. 

MM vail? Poor brute! !—[To myself, 
inaudibly to everybody else :—If I be- 
come Tickler’s amanuensis, Madame, 
I'll set down with very particular 
and rigorous faithfulness all that he 
has to say about somebody, who’s 
very nearly related to the aforesaid 
amauuensis !|—Come along Tickler! 
(We go to our respective beds very 
submissively.) 


DEPARTURE OF THE DETACHMENT. 


Next morning, 5.45 a.m.—The car- . 


riage—such a carriage—is standing 
before the clematis-covered porch 


. and ingo The Three! As for 
Tickler, all his wonted agility and 
sprightliness had deserted him : he was 
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fairly lifted into the vehicle, he passive 
the while, a completely subdued and 
dejected dog. But just as the carriage 
started off, he presented himself at the 
open window, without moan, whine, or 
bark, but with a look which, as young 
lady-writers are so fond of saying, 
would have broke a heart of stone ! 
Beis As,- however, Iwas inside 
(for I was not going to desert My 
Boys), I cannot speak from a full view 
of Tickler’s countenance; but this I 
know, that during the whole five miles 
he never spoke a syllable, though he 
had sufficient pluck not to shed a tear 
—that I saw, though it is possible that 
I was taken up with my sons, whom 
I saw off with every advantage of 
wind and tide, and a bright enlivening 
sun. As the packet quitted the har- 
bour, I saw them both standing un- 
covered, kissing their hands to me; 
though my glistening eye did not see 
with perfect distinctness, while my 
tongue gently uttered, The God, which 
fed me all my life long unto this day, 
bless the lads !* 

This was the first time that I had 
been to the harbour, or the town, since 
quitting the vessel in which we had 
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come ; and so much was I occupied 
with my thoughts, and so little ac- 
quainted with the road, that I mistook 
the latter, and did not reach home till 
nearly ten o’clock, having been walk- 
ing for nearly three hours, whereas 
one should have sufficed : and when I 
did, how different the place seemed, 
with our suddenly reduced numbers ! 
“ Heigho! how wretchedly _ silent 
and deserted it is,” quoth Madame. 
“T wish we had all gone together!” 
The day, however, was exquisitely 
beautiful; we cheered one another 
with saying, What a delightful pas- 
sage they will have! And when Mon- 
sieur, Madame, et Madamoiselle, met 
at dinner, which was very consider- 
ably quieter than heretofore, I direct- 
ed poor Tickler’s water-basin, which 
stood rather too conspicuously under 
the side-board, to be removed ; and 
before we rose from the table, with ex- 
tremely few words, we drank the 
health of the two who had that morn- 
ing returned to their respective posts 
in the Great World, on which our 
own thoughts were getting anxiously 
fixed, and to which our steps were to 
be also soon directed. 


A PARTING WORD OR TWO ON POLITICS. 


My last batch of newspapers has 
-arrived—or if any more should come, 
they will be too late for me ; and after 
shaving looked over the chief of them 
‘with interest, and not carelessly, how 
one’s thoughts are attracted, irresisti- 
bly and exclusively, by one vast 
topic— The War! Much dogmatic 
nonsense is almost naturally written 
and talked about it, both at home and 
abroad: confidently ignorant criti- 
cism is shot incessantly, like the fool’s 
bolt : you might imagine great states- 
men and strategists to be plentiful as 
blackberries, and all engaged vehe- 
mently in guill-driving. So marvel- 
lously accurate and prescient more- 
over are these gentlemen, that you 
never hear of any of them having to 
acknowledge—or at least acknowledg- 
ing, an error. Whatever event turns 
up, it disturbs none of their calcula- 
tions, and falsifies none of their pre- 
dictions—- only confirming them ; as 


is complacently indicated by the bad 
stereotyped phraseology—“ Our read- 
ers will do us the justice to remember 
that so long ago as”— or, “ from the 
first, we said that—,” and so forth. 
Meanwhile the war goes on, grimly tell- 
ing its own tremendons tale, in its own 
tremendous way—in blood, bereave- 
ment, destruction, desolation—as it 
were, exposing to the mind’s eye huge 
bloody foot - prints—and crushing 
taxation. It is vitally important for 
the great clear-headed English nation 
to look with equal coolness and reso- 
lution at its present position with re- 
ference to the war; and for this pur- 
pose is principally ag an accu- 
rate knowledge of the history of 
Europe during the last hundred, or at 
least fifty years, and a map of Europe, 
to be never from under the eye. One 
not thus furnished is a child, whom it 
would be childish to listen to, and 
whom one has not time to teach ; but 





* Gen, xlviii, 15, 16, 
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one who is thus furnished, and not 
warped by a morbid idiosyncrasy, or 
detestably sordid and degrading party 
politics, cannot, I should think, fail 
to see that prodigious causes are pro- 
ducing, and that rapidly, prodigious 
effects, such as may well keep the 
longest-headed statesmen longest on 
the alert. 

In undertaking the invasion of the 
Crimea, and the siege of Sebastopol, 
we did, indeed, “ beard the lion in his 
den, the Douglas in his hall;” we 
may be said to have taken the bull 
by the horns, with all the desperate 
chances attendant on such an attempt. 
My own belief is, that from the mo- 
ment Russia saw England and France 
finally committed to that enterprise, 
she foresaw her fate in the Crimea. 
Thenceforward she fought at a mur- 
derous disadvantage —quite contra 
spem; the chapter of accidents, on 
which she relied, totally failed her as 
far as concerned substantial results; 
and unless her statesmen, soldiers, 
and sailors, were all smitten with 
judicial blindness, they must have 
clearly seen that, so far, already the 
game was up, and the only object 
was to die hard. The resolve of the 
Western Powers was momentous—in- 
expressibly so; and those who have 
been able to look on with tolerable 
calmness, up to the present point, 
have lived in a continuous spasm of 
anxiety, which has by no means yet 
subsided. There -have been, and 
there continue, ‘contingencies of the 
most serious nature, to which no one 
thinks it necessary or politic speci- 
fically to advert. It were folly to 
speak confidently ; but as far as I, for 
one, can see, after every consider- 
ation which, as an independent man, 
I have been able to give the subject, 
I think an impartial posterity will ap- 
prove of what we are doing, and con- 
demn Russia as guilty of flagrant 
wickedness. It will, perhaps, suffice 
for them to couple Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour’s marvellous disclosures with 
the marvellous state of things which 
we found in Sebastopol. . 

The internal condition of Russia 
must, at this moment, be appalling, 
in spite of all attempts of her rulers 
to puta good face on matters, and 
which may be imagined as flinging a 
_ pall over a man in convulsions, It 
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is the Spartan boy, with the unseen 
wolf devouring his vitals. Her ef- 
forts, however apparently gigantic, are 
in truth but the spasms of weakness. 
Unless something totally unlooked 
for should occur, she must by-and-by 
give way, bursting, though it may be, 
with abortive fury, mortification, and 
despair. Yet the humiliation and 
discomfiture of Russia are matters 
for serious consideration to European 
statesmen, especially those of Eng- 
land, on whom it is especially incum- 
bent to temper resolution with moder- 
ation. But the cry “hold! enough!” 
must first come, or rather be forced, 
from Russia, by her mighty antago- 
nists, and so far her fate is in her 
own hands. She must really be de- 
prived of the power of again, for her 
own selfish objects of aggrandisement, 
convulsing Europe to its centre, and 
perilling civilisation. It is utterly 
intolerable. And she must pay the 
expense of giving her the desperate 
knouting, which she has provoked in 
the ordinary rule of the law, victor 
victort in expensis condemnandus. God 
grant that she may soon be brought 
to her senses; but till she be, we 
must take the advice of the veteran 
statesman, Lord Lyndhurst —“ PrEr- 
SEVERE!” Woe be to those who would 
trifle with us at such a crisis, and 
ery Peace! peace! where there ts no 
peace! Much more could I say; but 
my word or two are already exhaust- 
ed; and even they, before these lines 
meet the eyes of your readers, may 
possibly have lost any force they at 
this moment may possess. 

The country appears to be think- 
ing soberly of the war, with a due 
sense of responsibility, but without 
having abated one jot or tittle of its 
determination, which is honestly to 
fight out the battle on behalf of jus- 
tice and freedom. “Thrice is he 
armed, who hath his quarrel just.” It 
behoves us to be prepared for immense 
results; therefore let England never 
quit her watch-tower of observation ; 
let her ever sleep in her armour! 
In the mean time I would conclude 
these observations with a few mo- 
mentous words spoken at Glasgow by 
Prince Lucien Buonaparte, when at- 
tending the recent meeting of the 
British Association : words which 
must give the utmost satisfaction to 
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the best men of all classes in France 
and England, and on which it is to 
be devoutly hoped Providence will 
set the seal of truth :— 

“We have arrived at a time when 
the alliance between the French and 
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English has come to a point at which 
the interests of humanity will make 
it last for ever. The British soldier 
can never cross swords with the 
French soldier, after having fought 
together at Sebastopol.” 


THE DAY BEFORE GOING OFF 


Was spent by the commander-in-chief 
in holding himself sternly in readiness 
to discharge a painful duty, viz., pay 
all such bills as should be duly laid be- 
fore him, after examination, and adjust- 
ment to the English measure of pecuni- 
ary liability. Little unthought-of claims 
started pleasantly up in every direction, 
but we were obliged to grin and bear 
it, since we could not deny that upon 
the whole they were just ! Then came 
from the courteous man of busi- 
ness through whom we had taken the 
chateau and grounds, to spend two or 
three hours with my servant, in the 
exciting amusement of going over the 
Inventory ; and the result of a search 
made with excruciating but perfectly 
fair exactness on behalf of the pro- 
priétaire, to the everlasting credit of 
the whole expedition, proved to be 
breakage during the six weeks to the 
tune of seven shillings and sixpence 
only : of which, prok pudor ! five shil- 
lings was due to an unlucky mischance 
of my own! You may depend upon 
it that I kept studiously out of the 
way of packing up, but first issued a 
stringent Order of the Day against 
any infraction of the Revenue Laws 
of England. This, however, was not 
sufficient to prevent every soul of us— 
including myself!—taking home at 
least one bottle of eau-de-cologne; 
and I also heard some mysterious 
hints about its being always allow- 
able to take home one bottle of cognac 
—such as could not be got for love or 
money in England! forsooth !— pro- 
vided you had drawn the cork, and 
perhaps withdrawn a teaspoonful of 
the inestimable spirit! We sat down 
to dinner at six o’clock; and our 
table rather vividly reminded me of 
the condition to which the eloquently- 
sorrowful cow had reduced herself, 
when she addressed me. “T'was plea- 
sant to receive a letter that evening, 
from those who had gone before us, 
announcing the safe arrival of all 





three (but Tickler in very depressed 
spirits), after a delightful passage ; 
though as to this latter item of intelli- 
gence, it made me listen with some 
disquietude to the rapidly rising wind. 
It might, however, abate by the morn- 
ing: but would the sea be settled 
down? There was the rub! 

We had a week before ordered our 
carriage to be at the door by 5.30 a.m., 
without fail; and, to prevent all reason- 
able chance of mistake, a highly influ- 
ential personage at , With whom 
we had become acquainted, good-na- 
turedly called at the vodturier’s that 
evening to give the strictest injunc- 
tions as to punctuality. We were 
awoke about 2.30 a.m. by a perfect 
hurricane, the uproar of which, and 
the apprehensions which might be 
caused by it in those who were to 
accompany me, kept me—in fact all 
of us—awake till 4.15, when we rose 
and dressed; partaking of break- 
fast at 5 a.m. precisely, by bright 
candle-and-fire light: All was 
charmingly snug and comfortable 
within, sure enough ;—but how the 
wind raged outside! I offered Ma- 
dame to postpone our departure, if she 
pleased, till the fourth day afterwards, 
no other packet sailing till then ; but 
we had already surrendered the key of 
the chateau,—the fair proprietrix her- 
self was immediately to succeed us; 
it would be highly inconvenient and 
expensive to secure other quarters 
during the interval; we might alarm 
and disappoint those in England, whom 
we had no opportunity of apprising 
of our non-arrival. No! go we would 
—“e’en let the storm on.” But 5.30 
arrived—and no carriage ; 5.45, ditto; 
6 a.m., ditto!! and no other carriage 
of any description was to be obtained, 
at any place nearer than —— itself, for 
love or money, ay because there 
was none! ‘This dire quandary put 
the storm clean out of our heads. 
What upon earth could have become of 
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our Jehu? ‘Twice before, we had 
employed, and paid him liberally ! 
We were all in real distress at this 
serious contre-temps: I — Madame — 
Mademoiselle — paced the avenue in 
momentarily increasing anxiety and 
impatience, knowing that the packet 
sailed at 7 a.m. to a moment, — and 
that we were five miles off! In my 
distress I walked on the road for a 
full mile, every now and then stopping 
to listen for the sound of wheels—but 
in vain. It was now a quarter past 
six o’clock, and I gave the matter up 
in calm despair, and returned home- 
ward miserably, earnestly striving to 
abate one’s excited vexation. We 
were evidently “ in for it,” for three days 
longer, which would have seriously 
dislocated my London arrangements ; 
—and the town of ——,where we must 
have spent the interval, we all disliked. 
Once more, however, I turned—paus- 
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ed—fancied I heard sounds approach- 
ing, and in a moment or two a pair of 
horses came galloping round a turn 
of the road—they, and the lumbering 
vehicle they dragged were ours. 
What do you think was the reason of 
all this? The fellow phlegmatically 
told me that he had overslept himself! 
—without breathing a syllable of con- 
cern, or apology! I now feared it was 
too late; but suffice it to say, that in 
ten minutes’ time we were on our 
way to ——, at top speed: I, watch 
in hand almost every two minutes. 
Twice the rotten harness broke! How 
I pitied the poor horses! But there 
was no help for it; and at length we 
dashed up to the pier side, a very 
few minutes before the packet sailed, 
our reeking horses an object of com- 
mniseration to ourselves, and all others 
who saw them. Now, was not this a 
severe little trial of temper ? 


THE PASSAGE HOME. 


’Twas not the packet by which we 
had come, but the mail, and a very 
fine vessel she was, and needed to be, 
as I thought, the instant that we had 
cleared the harbour and began the 
game of pitch-and-toss in prodigious 
earnest. All my companions, in their 
respective quarters below, were quick- 
ly hors de combat ; but I, who am not 
liable to sea-sickness, remained on 
deck the whole passage, protecting 
myself as well as I could with a huge 
rug against the sea which perpetu- 
ally broke over us. It was truly 
magnificent, and there is little exag- 
geration in saying that it “ran moun- 
tains high.” Now we were engulfed 
in a valley, then quivering on the 
summits of two mountains, which, 
suddenly melting away, plunged us 
again into a gulf. Once or twice, 
snugly ensconced in the seat along the 
side of the cabin, I involuntarily 
started at the immediate proximity of 
two prodigious water-mountains ap- 
parently about to overwhelm us. You 
shall not, however, have a laugh at a 
landsman, and I have done; but the 
sailors said that it was “far away the 
dirtiest passage they had made that 
year.” This state of things lasted 

Done at London, 
Jar on in October 1855. 
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till 7.80 p.m., when we got into com- 
paratively smooth water, and by eight, 
accompanied by a heavy shower of 
rain, we reached the harbour. The 
“searching” was got over promptly 
and satisfactorily ; a special train was 
in readiness for us, and at 9 P.M. we 
started for Babylon — Babylon the 
Great! which we having slept all 
the way (unconscious that our train 
had _ got slightly off the rail!) — 
reached shortly after twelve o'clock. 
How it may be with others I know 
not, but I never reenter London, 
after any considerable absence, but 
with a certain gravity amounting to de- 
pression. Awe overshadows one—— 

But I have now got quite to the end 
of my tether. We found all ready for 
us on our arrival, a main feature of 
that all being an unexceptionable 
little supper. Tickler was asleep in 
his old quarters up-stairs when we 
arrived; but he was soon roused, and 
when he saw us, and felt sure that 
he was not dreaming, he became a 
little Ecstasy. 


So no more, at present, from, 
Your 
Otp ConTRIBUTOR. 
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MODERN LIGHT LITERATURE—TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


Ir is now a very long time indeed 
since the world discovered and con- 
cluded upon the value of travel as an 
agent in education. The necessity 
was insignificant, perhaps, and un- 
thought of, before the fated days of 
Babel, or in the temporary bewilder- 
ment that followed that first grand 
era of history; but who can doubt 
that the felicity of acquiring strange 
tongues, and the unquestioned supe- 
riority of the man who knows two 
languages, must immediately have 
commended themselves to that undy- 
ing human vanity, older than Babel, 
which had no small share in the first 
dispersion of the race? We can in- 
demnify ourselves for the superior in- 
formation of the philosopher, the stu- 
dent, or the man of science—we can 
conclude metaphysics useless, and 
learning unproductive and impractical 
—and it is not difficult to appropriate 
and take possession of the results of 
science, with little acknowledgment 
of the investigators of the same; but 
the traveller’s advantage over us is 
tangible, and not to be disputed. 
What we have only heard of, he has 
seen; and before his eye and recol- 
lection, in distinct and palpable re- 
ality, are scenes and places which float 
before our imagination vaguely, in un- 
certain ideal proportions, not to be 
relied upon. Yes; such grand mate- 
rialisms as rivers and mountains, con- 
tinents and oceans, triumph mightily 
over us and our imagination; and 
the humblest peasant who has eyes, 
and uses them, is a greater authority 
than the profoundest philosopher 
who only knows what such things 
ought to be, without having looked 
upon them what they are. You 
may be a great geographer, able 
to settle a disputed boundary, and 
famous enough to arbitrate upon a 
debatable land ; but the ship-boy, on 
the high and giddy mast, who has 
seen that country gleam out of the 
horizon as his first long voyage ended, 
and know its bays ae headlands, not 
by specks upon a map, but by tem- 
= and terrors, and unhoped-for 

eliverances, has taken such a hold 
and grip of the unknown territory as 


science can never give; and his de- 
scription gleams with superior truth 
and reality even to you. “Travel- 
lers’ tales,” though they have had 
their share of popular reproach, and 
acquired a proverbial relationship 
to fables and leasing-making, have, 
notwithstanding, a more unfailing 
hold upon the popular regard than 
any other class of narratives; and 
the simpler the audience, the more 
profound is the attraction. The 
wandering minstrel or troubadour — 
the pilgrim, half saint, half vagrant, 
“with his cockle hat and staff, and his 
sandal shoon’”—was scarcely a more 
interesting visitor to the picturesque 
chimney-corner of Gothic times, than 
is the old soldier or man-o’-war's- 
man in these days of cheap literature 
and universal information; and whe- 
ther it be Mr. Albert Smith or Mr. 
Gordon Cumming—the Cockney tour- 
ist or the savage huntsman— few of 
us are wise enough or dull enough to 
refuse a warmer glow of interest, and 
a more exciting thrill of sympathy, 
to the tale of the real traveller than to 
any narrative less distinct and personal. 
The most popular show of the day is 
“Mont Blanc,” though the ascent of 
it, even without the guidance of Mr. 
Albert Smith, becomes quite a com- 
mon achievement among our travel- 
ling young gentlemen; and, in re- 
ality, we all of us acknowledge, by 
natural instinct, this absolute force 
of the actual and positive; and a man 
has but to tell us honestly what he 
has seen, and observed, and encoun- 
tered, to secure our instant attention 
and involuntary respectfulness. Even 
our own journeys, though the chances 
are that they do not afford us, being 
comfort-loving Britishers, much in- 
disposed. to pat with our habitual 
comforts and solaces, any extreme 
amount of pleasure at the time, turn 
out very agreeable points of recollec- 
tion by-and-by, when the bad dinners 
and the frouzy chambers, the violent 
paroxysm of that storm on the 
Channel, and the slower misery of 
that nightmare diligence, are softened 
into the haze of , distance; and we 
have the luxury, at’ our leisure, of 
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enacting a private Desdemona, and 
loving ourselves the better for “ the 
dangers we have known.” 

There are two or three, periods of 
the world’s history which are distinctly 
ages of travel, splendid in the experi- 
ences and discoveries of great adven- 
turers. The time of Columbus! how pic- 
turesque and various are the scenes— 
how noble and individual the characters 
which this name presents to us! Per- 
haps—it is possible—the national cha- 
racter was as little elevated then as 
now, could we behold it with the same 
familiar eye. Perhaps the Cid him- 
self loved garlic and onions, and was 
not over-particular about the com- 
plexion of his linen; but we cannot 
speak contemptuously of the magnifi- 
cent Spaniard of the elder ages, grand, 
sombre, and lofty as tradition and 
poetry have painted him, nor ever 
lose the charm of that wonderful out- 
burst of enterprise, adventure, and 
conquest which revealed to the old 
universe in its unknown waters another 
world. Columbus himself, the hero of 
all, across whose imagination ambi- 
tious visions of unpossessed countries 
and mines of gold and diamonds might 
indeed loom faintly as his own great 
continent loomed through the haze of 
those troublous seas, but to whose 
surpassing soul this consciousness of 
something vast and noble to be found 
was the real inspiration, must ever 
remain one of the greatest figures in 
the shifting panorama of history—at 
once a seaman and a paladin, the 
most pursuivant of great dreamers, a 
good sailor, and a true knight. The 
cumbrous antique ship upon those un- 
discovered waters—the turbulent crew, 
mutinous, selfish, undevoted — the 
tedium of those long strange bright 
days with nothing but the wide glis- 
tening sea and the unbroken curve of 
the horizon line, to dismay the dull 
hearts which had no. prescience of 
what awaited them—and in the midst 
of all, the one steadfast single man 
looking out for his grand object, un- 
gy unsolaced, undismayed. 

at a noble picture it is! not of 
genius dominant and worshipped, or 
of a natural ruler of his fellows, lead- 
ing them where he would, at the co- 
ercion of his own superior will. Co- 
lumbos, hero as he was, was no king. 
In this rude company on shipboard, 
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the leader is no coercive potentate,— 
you can fancy him the most humble 
of all, acknowledging the justice of 
their complaints against him, arguing 
their very cause to himself. How 
hard it is for them to consent that 
their lives and fortunes should be put 
upon the hazard for nothing better 
than this faith that is inhim, And 
so he stands apart upon his narrow 
deck, through those last days of hope. 
If they compel him back, his foot will 
scarce have touched the shore ere he 
is busy with plans to set out again ; 
and all this time his eager eye strains 
out upon these wide, wide shining 
hopeless lines of light, nothing but 
sky and sea, to answer that faith and 
prayer, and passionate craving in his 
heart. Yes, it is something against 
our modern theories of the highest 
human excellence, but this wonderful 
pioneer of all subsequent researches 
—this first Christian knight-errant in- 
to an undiscovered universe—does not 
seem to have possessed the kingly 
gift of government: his sailors had no 
natural instinct of dependence and 
subordination so far as he was con- 
cerned ; and while they are busy with 
their talk and their plottings, lying in 
the sun, warming their discontent 
into rebellion, pulling at sail and rope 
with no heart in the hopeless work, 
jeering at his abstracted eye as he 
gazes afar into the vacant heavens, 
there is nothing for this man to do 
but to watch—to stand upon his post 
night and day, and wait for what God 
will show him. And it is not to those 
sullen shipmates — dull souls — that 
God does show the varying colour of 
the great sea-margin, the broken 
boughs afloat upon the wave, the 
glimmering twilight shadow between 
the sun and sky. But which heart 
among us has not. leaped, one time or 
other, in sympathy with that great 
pang of joy which forestalled the 
wondering shout of “Land !” to Chris- 
topher Columbus, when at last his 
guide and leader slowly revealed to 
him-out of the heavens the grand new 
hemisphere found — discovered — won 
for God and for Spain? 

And though he broke his great-heart 
upon if after all, and lived to see its 
pristine, freshness faded, and_ pillage, 
and outrage, and broken faith bring- 
ing down his own grand Christian 
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intent to the vulgar conquest of a 
freebooter, it is well for us who come 
after to have such a type of the origi- 
nal investigator—the first great hero 
of travel in our modern and Christian 
world. Our own salt-water heroes of 
the Elizabethan times are all of the 
lower and vulgarer type—all Pizarros, 
if Mr. Kingsley is to be depended upon ; 
but this patient noble leader of this 
host has younger children in such 
names as Franklin and Bellot, and 
many an unknown martyr worthy of 
his fame. 

And perhaps the gold and the ter- 
ritory, the barbarity and the avarice, 
frightful accessories as these last are, 
had their share in the splendour of 
that age which produced and neglected 
Columbus, and after him gave birth 
to the secondary class of wild and 
daring adventurers who confirmed and 
extended his discoveries. There is a 

eat intoxication in the mere fact of 

nding, if it be but a purse or a jewel ; 
and the poor man who finds the brooch 
of gold is not to be blamed if he is a 
little thrown off his natural balance by 
such an extraordinary fortune. Find- 
ing a world was something wilder, 
grander, more overpowering than we 
can well realize in our days; and the 
poor Spanish gallant, in imagination 
at least, wanted little more than a 
stout heart, a little patience, and a 
clumsy caravel, to find himself sud- 
denly lord and potentate of some 
sweetest isle or richest mainland, 
where the very veins of the earth 
were silver and gold, and where the 
ancient miser, mother of all things, hid 
her jewels in her brown bosom, not so 
closely but that a cunning eye and a 
bold hand might tear them. thence. 
Rude pomp and magnificence, barbaric 
pearl and gold, picturesque pageants 
and progresses, were as necessary fea- 
tures of this singular time, as was the 
wild universal passion of travel which 
possessed it, an enthusiasm in some, a 
positive act of worship and devotion 
in others, although perhaps in the 
great mass merely the eager instinct 
of acquisition, joined to that darin 
and adventurous spirit which the rca. 
event of the period was so much cal- 
culated to callforth. There is a ffush 
and fulness about the story of this 
age, a rapid universal impulse of mo- 
tion and progression, which is strangely 
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fascinating ; and even we ourselves, 
who have known all about it in these 
days—we to whom the ocean is no 
longer a great wistful highway, lead- 
ing into the infinite and unknown, 
but a familiar common, tracked all 
over with lines of smoke and traffic—— 
even we can sympathise with that 
wonderful thrill of awe, and faith, and 
solemn expectation with which the 
great Spaniard sailed into the blank 
of waters to find his new world. 

But we are grieved to confess that 
Mr. Kingsley will not permit us to 
make much romance out of Eliza- 
beth’s sailors, or the researches of 
their time. Hunting Spaniards and 
taking convoys of gold were doubt- 
less very exciting pastimes, but they 
appeal to quite a different class of 
sympathies from those which follow 
the track of Columbus, though here 
again are the same characteristics— 
the same fulness and exuberance in 
the age of travel—the same magni- 
ficent sweep of progression and general 
splendour of aspect. After all, per- 
haps, the common mind is more en- 
tirely stirred by that species of adven- 
ture which combines with conquest 
and acquisition, and adds at once to 
the nation and the individual a more 
tangible treasure-trove than mere 
knowledge, or research, or experience. 
It is not enough to widen the mere 
visible horizon, and put a name upon 
a map where no name was wont to 
be. The real bit of territory taken 
possession of, and fairly seized, justly 
or unjustly, by the strong hand, out 
of the unknown, is something of much 
more distinct and positive interest 
than a series of savage capes and 
headlands complimented with names 
as foreign to them as their baptism is 
profitless to the unconscious godfathers 
at home; and the peaceful pilgrim, 
who risks his life to classify rhodo- 
dendrons upon the Himalayan range, 
has no such magical influence over us, 
carnal and Gorldiy-aninded as we are, 
as the much less disinterested and 
commendable adventurer who has the 
luck to light upon a nest of jewels, 
and comes home glittering in his 
wealthy spoil. Ours, too, is an age 
of travel ; and the restless feet of this 
wayfaring generation have penetrated 
into solitudes which Columbus never 
dreamt of, and where Drake had no 
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vocation to explore ; but so far being 
peaceable, mercantile, and scientific, 
with no evil designs upon anybody’s 
country or anybody’s treasures, “ pay- 
ing our way” after our own base 
mechanical fashion, and feeling it as 
incumbent upon us to be respectable 
in the wilds of Africa as in Oxford 
Street, we have not hitherto, even in 
the abundance of our journeyings and 
our investigations, been able to add to 
our everyday existence the splendour 
and plenitude of the days of Elizabeth, 
or the romantic magnificence of those 
of Isabella of Spain. - 
No ; there are no more sunny con- 
tinents—no more islands of the blest 
—hidden under the far horizon, 
tempting the dreamer over the un- 
discovered sea; nothing but those 
weird and tragic: shores, those cliffs of 
everlasting ice and mainlands of 
frozen snow, which have never pro- 
duced anything to us but a late and 
sad discovery of depths of human 
heroism, patience, and bravery, such 
as imagination could scarcely dream 
of. It would be vain to say that 
neither the age of Elizabeth nor of 
Columbus—being times of dauntless 
enterprise and glorious success above 
all others—could have produced, as 
ours has done, examples like these of 
constancy and courage, alike un- 
paralleled and unrewardable; but 
we, at least, have the distinction of 
belonging to a country which, with 
no glittering prize of either fame or 
conquest or personal aggrandisement 
to hold out to them, has become more 
content to undertake the most despe- 
rate hazards and risk the uttermost 
eril in the cause of science, and which 
id not hesitate to seek, at a cost 
more frightful than older heroes have 
share empire by, the scanty 
arvest of undiscovered truths and 
knowledge which might be gained on 
these inhospitable shores. Alas 
for those whose hardly-gained ex- 
perience has died with them, and 
who have not even been permitted 
the satisfaction of telling what they 
learned at the cost of their lives ! 
We confess we have not heart 
enough, in the grand enterprise of 
knowledge, to view such a sacrifice 
as that of Franklin and his crew 
without a chill of horror: there is 
something frightful, inexorable, in- 
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human, in prosecuting researches, 
which are mere researches, after 
such a costly fashion. When a 
brave man dies for the benefit of his 
fellows, or in the direct service of his 
Maker, we do not grudge his blood, 
but we demand a sufficient reason 
for its expenditure; and when we 
hear of the martyrs of science, 
whether they perish among the 
arctic snow or on the sands of the 
desert, we begin to think of science 
herself as of a placid Juggernaut, a 
Moloch, with benevolent pretensions, 
winning, by some weird magic, and 
throwing away with all the calmness 
of an abstract and impersonal prin- 
ciple, those generous lives, born to 
disregard their own interest and 
comfort, which might have saved a 
kingdom or helped a world. 

We have strayed a world apart 
from light literature and all the jour- 
neyings of its professors — and we 
flatter ourselves that it would be 
scarcely possible to take that famous 
step, from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, more expeditiously than by lift- 
ing the nearest volume upon our 
table, and smiting our reader, who 
perchance was disposed for’ the 
moment to be in earnest and sympa- 
thetic, knocking him down headlong, 
without remorse or compunction, into 
the abyss of bathos, nonsense, and 
pure maundering, on the very brink 
of which, if he will believe us, his un- 
wary steps have been arrested all this 
time. Yes, it is all very well to talk 
of Columbus, of Franklin, even of 
the Pizarros and Drakes and Amyas 
Leighs ; but these are all dead lions, 
and there is no roar as of a monarch 
of the forest among the sweet voices 
of those alliterative tourists who 
travel from Piccadilly to Peru, and 
from Mayfair to Marathon. But 
fear not, gentle reader; we will not 
hazard your displeasure, nor risk a fit 
of dizziness, by such a headlong leap 
all at once; let us come down gently : 
ours, too, is an age of travel; but 
our misfortune is, that not the born 
travellers specially marked for the 
office, but everybody, wise and fool- 
ish, runs to and fro, and that we are 
fairly wearied out with constant ad- 
ditions to our information, and can 
sigh more sadly than even Solomon, 
that there is nothing new under the 
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sun, There can be few more convinc- 
ing evidences of our national pro- 
sperity than the fact, that almost 
every one of us has some legitimate 
period of leisure in the hard-working 
year — and that, if we except the 
poorest labouring-classes, and here 
and there a toil-worn professional 
man, it has become a matter of con- 
firmed habit with the great mass of 
the population of these islands, from 
the well-paid working-man up to the 
loftiest noble, to “go somewhere” for 
an acknowledged and legitimate holi- 
day once in the twelvemonth. Would 
that this were all! But the attendant 
drawback upon all this wholesome 
and refreshing pleasure is, that 
almost every tenth person in this 
crowd of tourists, actuated by the 
most laudable of motives — perhaps 
to pay the expenses of the journey— 
perhaps to celebrate its delights — 
perhaps, in the exercise of a wider 
philanthropy, from a pure enthusiasm 
for the benefit of the world—finds it 
necessary to write a book. Now, 
whatever Mr. Thackeray may be dis- 
posed to say upon the subject, every 
tenth person is not gifted by nature 
with. the faculty of book-writing ; 
and so it comes about, that we are 
hunted out of all the more accessible 
regions of the sublime and beautiful 
by jast such a gabble of admiration, 
such a boast of sentiment, and of 
the want of sentiment, such a flut- 
ter of drawing-room enthusiasm or 
affected indifference, as we had flown 
thither to avoid. And the flood 
spreads wider every year: not only 
the Rhine and the Danube, but the 
Nile and the Bosphorus, are lost for 
all reasonable uses in an overflow of 
books ; and when we seek novelty, 
“change,” something new, we have 
no chance between the Thames or the 
Forth and the Amazon ; no interme- 
diate ground for one foot to rest upon, 
where freshness and interest have still 
been permitted to remain, between 
the savage distance of tropical forests 
and. the nooks of pleasant country 
within an hour’s journey, which are 
near enough, and accessible enough, 
to be comfortably despised. 

All modern travellers, however, are 
not mere tourists, and we may classify 
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the species, like the arguments of a 
sermon, under “three heads ;” first, 
the bond fide travellers—men whom 
the real impulse of adventure, or the 
additional momentum of some worthy 
pursuit, send forth upon serious jour- 
neys to the ends of the earth ; second, 
a limited number of sensible people, 
who, without much vocation either 
for travel or book-making, have been 
led by business or pleasure into some 
comparatively unexplored _ region, 
which causes independent of its own 
attractions have since rendered im- 
portant and interesting, such as the 
Crimea ; and thirdly, the holiday 
people, the pleasure-seekers, who 
rush forth upon the Continent, or 
upon the “Morning land,” or any 
whither, and rush remorselessly into 
print on their return. The first class 
is too important in literature—though 
it by no means follows that the most 
genuine and thorough of travellers 
should be master of that captious little 
instrument the pen—for our present 
handling ; yet we are seduced into 
dealings with one member of the 
class by the lively and agreeable 
story of Lieutenant Burton,* who, 
though he does a great deal of “ in- 
struction” by the way, carries on his 
interesting monologue so pleasantly, 
and with so much vivacity and anima- 
tion, that we are very grateful for the 
opportunity he gives us of ballasting 
our “trifles light as air’—our long 
array of handsome volumes, which a 
single breath would puff away—with 
one valuable and curious work, which 
is, notwithstanding its importance, 
about the most amusing of the whole. 
The productions of our second class of 
travellers have crowded upon us in 
later days, under the form of books 
upon Russia, Turkey, and the Crimea, 
and all those adjacent countries, only 
half known, and wholly uncared for, 
a few years ago, which recent events 
have made important and of the 
deepest interest to-day. That man 
must indeed be a stoic, and great in 
virtue, unknown to this generation, 
who, once having acquaintance with 
that wonderful morsel of territory 
around which all the nations of the 
earth are thronging, breathless spec- 
tators of the desperate, splendid, and 
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frightful game, on whose issues the 
fortune of the civilised world depends, 
has fortitude enough to restrain him- 
self from telling what he knows about 
it, because he does not happen to have 
those “strange powers of speech” on 
which the success of the mere story- 
teller depends. This present race is 
not burdened by such an amount of 
self-denial ; and accordingly every body 
who had the slightest pretext to build 
it upon, has written a book on the 
Crimea. So far it is well enough ; 
but here again comes in our third 
class, people who have no pretext 
but their own brief holiday experi- 
ences, glimpses of: the road to the 
war, a day’s sail up the sunny waters 
of the Bosphorus, or the more serious 
reality of a gale on the Black Sea, 
to qualify them for our instruction. 
Thesé, however, have only a factitious 
claim to rank even among the lightest 
of the light literature of travel, for such 
interest as they possess is entirely de- 
pendent upon secondary causes, and has 
only the smallest possible connection 
either with the traveller or the journey. 

Lieutenant Burton, an Indian 
officer, known to fame under these 
Frankish titles, but known to El 
Islam under the more imposing appel- 
lation of Abdullah, the son of Zunef, 
a learned hakin, dervish, and haji, 
is a traveller born. Were he our 
brother, we could adventure him 
cheerfully on the remotest researches 
—anywhere but into the arctic regions 
—without the slightest dread of his 
achieving the melancholy distinction 
of a martyr to Science. He is not 
born to be beaten, this stout-hearted 
and jolly pilgrim, and he sets about 
his preparations with such a thorough 
hearty determination to succeed in 
them, and is so entirely fearless on 
his own account, that we are never 
troubled with apprehensions for his 
safety, nor feel at all called upon to 
take care of him, or to deprecate his 
enterprise at any period of it. So 
completely does he enter into his 
assumed character, that even we 
who are behind the scenes feel 


no surprise that his Moslem com- 
panions and entertainers do not find 
him out, and fully believe in the 
boy Mohammed as a very acute 
rascal indeed for his suspicions of his 
Perhaps there never has 


mast®r, 
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been a story of permanent disguise 
so complete and successful; and our 
hero is so entirely destitute of any 
feeling, and divests himself of his 
English fastidiousness with such 
honest simplicity, without an effort 
at self-pity, or any claim upon our 
sympathy, that we enjoy his journey 
as much as he himself seems to have 
done, and are as greatly interested in 
his picturesque fellow-travellers as 
story-teller could desire. For Lieu- 
tenant Burton has an eye for charac- 
ter as well as for scenery, and his 
companions are grouped with drama- 
tic effect, and contrast with each other 
admirably. There is Omar Effendi, 
the studious, pious, somewhat effemi- 
nate Moslem, pale of face and slight 
of frame, who is, however, firmest of 
all when the business in hand is a 
fight with the Maghrabi in that “ pil- 
grim ship” on the Red Sea, whose 
riotous voyage makes a very ludicrous 
comparison with its devotional object ; 
and there is “Saad the Devil,” a 
ferocious negro, big and bold and 
audacious, who might have figured 
in the Arabian Nights. Then comes 
Shakyh Hamid, afterwards the pious 
tutor and cicerone of our devout Ab- 
dullah, when the end of the pilgrimage 
is reached; and the clever, elfish, 
naughty little rogue Mohammed, a 
Callum Beg in Turkish finery, the 
handiest and most amusing of rascals, 
who has a conscientious objection to 
permit his master to be cheated by 
any one but himself. With several 
other less prominent comrades, of all 
possible shades of complexion, with 
an accompaniment of gaunt camels, 
laden asses, attendant Bedouins, and 
a band of tattered and starving Magh- 
rabi menacing in the distance, our 
learned pilgrim pursues his way to E! 
Medinah. If the disguised Englishman 
had any tremors as he approached the 
holy and dangerous city, we see no 
trace of them; and the cool and 
leisurely way in which he proceeds 
upon his visitation—even, with mar- 
vellous audacity, performing certain 
“complimentary” prayers for a Mos-- 
lem friend in Cairo at the innermost: 
shrine of the Faith, the very tomb» 
of the Prophet—says much for this: 
stout-hearted haji’s entire emancipa-- 
tion from any such servile sentiment: 
as personal fear. 
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How Lieutenant Burton manages 
matters with his conscience is entirely 
a different matter, and over which he 
gives us no right to enter upon. He, 
at least, has no qualms upon the sub- 
ject; and whether he considers his 
prayers to Allah and the Prophet in 
the light of a good joke, or a mere 
matter of form, meaning nothing, he 
leaves us no room to inquire. We 
may approve or disapprove at our 
pleasure, but our traveller takes no 
pains to come at our opinion, and, 
with wise courage, takes his own 
responsibility upon himself, and offers 
no confidential deprecation or self- 
excusings to his audience. We shrug 
our shoulders—we shake our head— 
we find ourselves very doubtful on 
the subject—but at last, being quite 
put out of court, and having no stand- 
ing ground in the matter, we are fain 
to conclude that our pilgrim—whether 
as Lieutenant Burton, a sahib and 
soldier, or Abdullah, a hakim and 
haji—shows an entire ability to take 
care of himself, and wants none of our 
interference ; with which conclusion 
we leave the religious aspect of his 
journey, trusting that our agreeable 
companion is more assured of his own 
motives than we are—is better quali- 
fied to proportion the means to the 
end—and will be able to manage this 
more serious business as well and 
satisfactorily as he has managed all 
the rest. 

Perhaps the most novel and curious 
portion of this extraordinary journey 
is the systematic course of preparation 
for it to which the traveller subjected 
himself. As a Moslem our hero left 
England, arrived and lived in Egypt, 
and, with singular self-denial, re- 
frained at once from the society of his 
countrymen and the advantages of a 
British subject. .A more remarkable 
position can scarcely be conceived; 
and perhaps nobody but an English- 
map, a member of the most dominant 
race in existence, could have volun- 
tarily consented to put away from him 
all the helps and benefits of civilisa- 
tion, as well as its superior prestige 
and importance, in pursuance of such 
.an object as this pilgrimage. Few 
travellers are willing to part with the 
supreme delight of known and ac- 
-knowledged superiority to their wild 
companions ; but Lieutenant Burton’s 
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powers were equal to this grand re- 
nunciation, and in proportion to his 
thorough and honest execution of it, 
has been the complete success of his 
enterprise. 

We have neither space nor power 
to enter upon a consideration of the 
real value of this undertaking : neither, 
we presume, could it be justly esti- 
mated until the publication of the 
third volume, this Meccan pilgrim- 
age, which is not yet given to the 
world; but if we understand our 
author rightly, that this is a sort of 
experimental journey, to prove him 
fully qualified and perfectly to be 
trusted on a still greater and more 
serious expedition, we would humbly 
crave to know when Sir James Weir 
Hogg and the Kast India Company 
expect to find a traveller sufficiently 
able to take care of himself under all 
circumstances, if they are still doubt- 
ful of Lieutenant Burton! No; hard- 
ship and fatigue, and that fiery sun 
which he describes so well, might 
possibly, one day or other, prove too — 
many even for our redoubtable haji; 
but we confess, for our own part, we 
do not believe in it; and when he has 
set out again, will look as cheerfully 
for his reappearing, though in the un- 
likeliest of shapes, and so transmogri- 
fied that the most intimate of friends 
or lovers would not know him, as if 
the extent of his journey was only the 
Rhine and Chamouni, or the still more 
panoramic route of the Overland Mail. 

We had intended to make various 
extracts from Lieutenant Burton's 
agreeable story, but seeing we have 
no room to do justice either to the 
style or subject of his book by speci- 
mens, and seeing also, U courteous 
reader! that we have an extreme 
disinclination to disfigure our copy of 
the same by dog’s-ears for your bene- 
fit, who certainly have full power, as 
you ought to have inclination, to read 
it forthwith for yourself, we have 
decided to refrain. -A traveller so 
daring and self-possessed is in no 
danger of losing the ear or interest 
of his audience, and the literary quali- 
ties of the book are of a high order, 
and need no critic’s patronage. 

We have already stated our belief 
that, so far as novelty is concerned, 
there is no refuge for us, in the litera- 
ture of travel, between the extrémely 
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distant and the very near at hand. 
Softly, gentle reader; if your eyes are 
dazzled by the hot sand of the desert, 
you ought to be all the more grateful 
for these cool rocks and soft grey 
- monotones; and not even the famous 
carpet of the Arabian prince could 
have transported you more softly and 
speedily than the magic car of Maga, 
to whom it is possible to pass from 
the mosques of El Medinah to the 
villages of Cornwall without disturb- 
ing a single fold of her matronly dra- 
pery, or soiling her velvet slipper with 
speck or stain. Yes; one requires a 
moment's pause to reconcile oneself 
to the change of scene. This sun is a 
mild and modest English sun, which 
slants upon the English high-road, 
making long lines of light and long 
phantoms of attenuated shadow over 
the quiet fields and rustic byways; 
and instead of hooded and turbaned 
hajis on camels and in litters, with 
all the picturesque accessories of 
Eastern travel, it is two ordinary 
English figures in all the respectabi- 
lity of commonplace, with nothing but 
a couple of knapsacks and the dust of 
a day’s pedestrianism to distinguish 
them from their fellows, jogging on 
peaceably towards their inn and com- 
ing rest, who meet our eye as we 
begin the pleasant record of this* 
brief journey of pleasure, which offers 
about the greatest contrast possible in 
books to the story of pilgrimage and 
adventure which we have just left. 
Rambles beyond Railways is the story 
of a holiday tour —a few years old 
certainly, but one of the best books 
of its class which we have ever met 
with ; in which we have a very agree- 
able sketch of one of the most pic- 
turesque and least known of English 
counties. The journey, made in the 
most primitive and bond fide mode of 
travelling—on foot—was one which re- 
quired neither preparation nor study 
—not so much even as a consulta- 
tion with a Bradshaw, for railways 
were not in these days in the unex- 
plored depths of Cornwall. The tra- 
vellers were a professor of literature 
and one of landscape, neither of them 
troublesomely great; and the issue of 
their joint exertions is a very well- 
looking and amusing volume, some- 
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what ambitious in style occasionally, 
but never heavy; which we doubt not 
has inspired many a tired tourist since 
the time of its publication, as we con- 
fess it inspires ourself at this present 
moment in the middle of October 
and of a pitiless shower, with a de- 
eided inclination to follow the foot- 
steps of W. Wilkie Collins over the 
moors and among the rocks of the 
quaint and vunhackneyed Cornish 
land. Mr. Collins makes no attempt 
to arrange his journey formally, or 
guide other people in subsequent pere- 
grinations; and he does the best thing 
he can for us, by simply following his 
own pleasure, lingering when he is in- 
terested, describing when he admires, 
and telling an occasional legend now 
and then by the way, as he comes to 
the locality of the same. Though 
there are few things we fear more 
thoroughly than a “series,” we should 
be glad to see half-a-dozen books as 
interesting as this on half-a-dozen 
other counties which might be found 
to rival Cornwall in piquancy and 
picturesqueness; for we cannot all 
travel in Africa or the East: and 
when the Rhine becomes a bore, and 
even Switzerland savours of vulgar- 
ity, where are we to spend our holi- 
day? The question is a serious one— 
let us not deal with it lightly ; but in 
the mean time we recommend to the 
consideration of ladies and gentlemen 
curious about an entirely “new” 
watering-place unknown to Cockney 
invaders, Mr. Collins’ fascinating de- 
scriptions of the little “seaport on the 
south coast,” which he calls Looe. 
We will not venture to say what may 
be the pronunciation of this very odd 
‘word, but so it is written; and a 
prettier picture in words has seldom 
charmed our imagination than Mr. 
Collins’ account of this delightful little 
primitive town. 

After all, perhaps there are few 
counties in our island as character- 
istic and peculiar as the shire of 
Cornwall, where one could almost 
believe in some mighty race of 
gnomes, fantastic but not malicious, 
whose rude wit has left its marks 
over all the face of the country in 
those grotesque marvels, such as the 
Loggan Stone, which are entirely pe- 
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culiar to this quarter. Precipices as 
grand and startling, and a coast as 
wild, are doubtless to be found else- 
where, but the ludicrous element 
mingled with them, the Titanic od- 
dities and absurd eccentric wonders 
which abound here, are not paralleled 
in any other single district, so far as 
we are aware. Indeed, this country, 
undermined and subterraneous in so 
many parts, with its rumbles of echo 
far below the surface of the earth, and 
its mines, where the sturdy Cornish 
labourers procure their daily work 
and earn their daily bread ever so 
many fathoms under the bottom of 
the sea, is the very country for super- 
stitions, their natural and fit abid- 
ing-place. We do not, however, re- 
collect any recognised order of spirits 
which would quite answer all the re- 
quirements of this eccentric county ; 
jocular giants, equal to any degree of 
“labour in piled stones,” strongly 
impressed with a sense of the ludi- 
crous, and disposed to make a perfect 
hurricane of laughter upon the moors 
and in the caves at the result of their 
own fantastic exertions, yet good- 
humozred and kindly withal, and as 
much disposed to do a good turn to a 
distressed human neighbour as to 
emulate each other in these wild feats 
of architecture, should be this pristine 
and aboriginal Cornish race; and 
though Mr. Wilkie Collins has mount- 
ed to the Devil’s Throat, and de- 
scended a shaft of the great Botaliach 
mine, we do not hear that he fell 
upon any distinct traces of these 
elder inhabitants. Another traveller, 
perhaps will go deeper into the pre- 
historic annals of Cornwall, and give 
us some more satisfactory information 
concerning the authors of the piled 
rocks of Tintagel, or who it was who 
found so nice a poise for that pebble 
which we small mortal people call the 
Loggan Stone. 

Being by this time as far on our 
way to America as a man may walk 
—to quote the “Londoner” who 
writes another book upon this same 
locality—_that is to say, being at the 
Land’s End, we do not see what better 
we can do than to prolong our journey 
across the Atlantic towards that great 
juvenile continent which has begun to 
retaliate upon us for our Trollopes 
and Marryatts, by a shoal of tourists 
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of its own, who “do” our unfortunate 
little island after the most remorseless 
fashion, and tell all about our innocent 
private tea-drinking and domestic va- 
nities. Our travellers of late have been 
merciful to America, perhaps because 
they had no chance in the interchange 
of personal gossip and household dis- 
closures, in which species of literature 
our Yankee visitors show such re- 
markable attainments; and we are 
not particularly called upon to note 
the extraordinary productions of these 
said visitors—the “memories,’’ whe- 
ther “sunny” or cloudy, in which it 
has pleased the travelling ladies and 
gentlemen of America to immortalise 
some scores of British friends. In our 
country, at least, public opinion is 
very decidedly adverse to this system 
of book-making, which may be amus- 
ing enough to other people, but is very 
poor fun, in most cases, to the victims 
of such literary gossipred ; and it is 
rather hard upon the respectable mem- 
ber of society who happens to have a 
regard for the private decorums of 
ordinary life, yet whose hard fate it is 
to be a literary man by profession, 
and for the poor lady who has written 
a book, but is innocent of any greater 
social transgression, to find them- 
selves pinned up, like entomological 
specimens, in the glass-cases of the 
American Museum—all because they 
have been sufficiently unwary to show 
a passing courtesy to a stranger. 
Writing a book, after all, is neither a 
grand offence nor a great virtue; 
nay, it is becoming day by day even 
a less notable circumstance, and even- 
tually, if we progress at our present 
rate, will doubtless end in being the 
common condition of mankind—- which 
delightful period, when it arrives, will 
doubtless be the climax and conclu- 
sion of literary gossip. But in the 
mean time the American literature of 
travel—though American travellers 
are about the most enterprising of our 
day, and ought to have a keener eye 
than any other for many a marvel 
which custom has rendered familiar 
to the elder nations— is spoiled in all 
its lighter branches by this annoying 
propensity ; and there can be no doubt 
that we lose the benefit of much clever 
observation, and many a shrewd criti- 
cism, in pure dislike to the personali- 
ties with which they are mixed. 
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But while we are pausing to make 
our comment upon our visitors from 
America, with whom, as it happens, 
we have nothing whatever to do at the 

resent moment, Mr. Beste* is making 
is way across the Atlantic, “the 
father of as beautiful a family” as ever 
invaded the New World. It has been 
our fortune to meet in recent publica- 
tions with few books so amusing as 
The Wabash—not that it is very bril- 
liant or very witty, or much distin- 
guished by points of humour. A cer- 
tain quiet sturdy perseverant dulness, 
impassible and matter-of-fact, is an odd 
enough recommendation —the chief 
merit of these volumes — but a very 
amusing characteristic this is to any 
one who will take the trouble to ob- 
serve it; and so thoroughly well-sus- 
tained, natural, and unconscious is the 
author’s self-development that we 
have paused once or twice to ask our- 
selves whether it was not a clever 
hoax, instead of the real and genuine 
Mrs. Harris, safely rescued at last from 
the infidel scepticism of all the Betsey 
Prigs, with whom we were forming 
acquaintance. Mr. Beste takes the ut- 
most pains to inform us that The 
Wabash is “a narrative of the adven- 
tures of a gentleman’s family in the 
interior of America.” Our author is 
extremely nervous on the subject of his 
gentility. From some mysterious cause 
which he perpetually keeps before us, 
and promises to explain hereafter, this 
gentleman’s family travelled in humble 
guise, without equipage or attendants, 
and indeed were actually suspected to 
be an emigrant’s family, of no import- 
ance at all so far as rank was con- 
cerned—people who had merely come 
out to the new country in the common 
way, “to better themselves,” as com- 
mon observers supposed. Let not the 
reader fall into this grievous error. 
Mr. Beste can be magnanimous, and 
smile at the ignorance of the plebeians 
of Terre Haute, so long as you, oh 
sympathetic listener! are in his confi- 
dence, and show a proper appreciation 
of his voluntary humility; and his 
extreme and amiable admiration of his 
daughters, in their exertions for the 
comfort of the family, is always bright- 
ened by a contrast of “what they 
have been accustomed to.” We can- 
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not resist giving one example of this 
whimsical and persevering vanity. Mr. 
Beste has just quoted from his daugh- 
ter’s diary an account of a sadly dis- 
turbed night she had, in consequence 
of the baby ailment of a little brother 
committed to her charge. The young 
lady was a most devoted nurse, we 
have no doubt; and this is her papa’s 
comment upon her broken rest: :— 

“ What think you, reader, of a night 
so passed in a steamboat on Lake Erie, 
by the delicate, slim young girl, whom 
you may have known in far other 
scenes? While she was chatting, or 
was dancing with you last winter, 
amid the gay and the high-born of 
those who thronged her mother’s draw- 
ing-rooms in the handsomest palace 
in Rome, I warrant me she often 
thought with pleasure of her night on 
Lake Erie ; as I trust my wife, and 
my other children, often think of the 
still harder and more menial offices to 
which we shall see them all hereafter 
so lovingly and so gallantly bow them- 
selves. Thus do I testify my grati- 
tude to them; hereafter I may tell the 
cause of our so ‘ roughing it.’” 

So far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, however, these mysterious pro- 
mises come to no fruition. We never 
do learn the mystical cause of Mr. 
Beste and his family “ roughing it ; ” 
and as we fear to suppose that any- 
thing so vulgar as reasons pecuniary 
could have influenced such an extra- 
ordinary piece of heroism, we are con- 
strained to be content with our igno- 
rance. Perhaps it was a family pen- 
ance, for our author and his descend- 
ants are Catholics ; perhaps a famil 
romance: we are as ignorant, thoug 
perhaps scarcely as curious, as our 
traveller could desire us to be. 

Circumstances compelled Mr. Beste 
to set sail for the New World with 
only eleven of his children ; and hav- 
ing sundry floating intentions of mak- 
ing his younger sons settlers and 
backwoodsmen, he made no pause in 
the greater towns, but pushed on at 
once to the interior, travelling, with 
scarcely any interval of rest, to Indi- 
ana, where he was brought to a forced 
halt, on the banks of the Wabash, by 
a severe illness. This illness turned 
out so severe, that it entirely changed 
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the plans of the little (?) party. The 
father of the family was on the verge 
of death ; one of the younger children 
died ; and all of them were more or 
less affected: so the family courage 
failed, and an immediate retreat was 
made. The extreme sojourn of the 
household party in America does not 
seem to have been above three or four 
months; which time was entirely spent 
in travelling towards the little town 
of Terre Haute, in Indiana; in being 
ill there, and making notes upon the 
American families who had their abode 
in the hotel Prairie House ; and in 
hastening back to New York again, 
to embark for England. The journey 
was marked by a great deal of disas- 
ter, courage, and family affectionate- 
ness ; and the young people were very 
tolerable observers sometimes, and 
made smart remarks, to the delight 
and satisfaction of papa. Such is the 
story of The Wabash; and it is not 
much of a story; but to leisurely peo- 
ple, with a little patience, there is 
amusement to be found in this oddest 
of “ travellers’ tales.” Mr. Beste’s 
unconscious portrait of himself is as 
real as if Miss Austin had been the 
painter ; and the indescribable mixture 
of oldwifishness which “the young 
father of a family of twelve children ” 
is very like to fall into, the extraor- 
dinary plainness of speech, which, in- 
deed, in one or two instances (being 
as much out of the category of indeli- 
eacy as of delicacy), is such as only a 
privileged person, accustomed to pre- 
side over all manner of household 
necessities, could permit himself; and 
altogether the odd family feeling of 
the book, where the author is always 
a “representative man,” and never, 
can forget that he is a dozen people, 
gives, in spite of dulness, common- 
place, and the most perfect want of 
originality in observation, a certain 
freshness and attraction—such as it 
is—to volumes which, we fear, will 
not find many readers. Miss Austin 
would have made a better thing of 
it, no doubt—would have woven in 
two or three dainty little love-stories, 
and ended by making brides instead 
of nuns, of these good young ladies ; 
but Miss Austin herself could not have 
improved the family head, though he 
is just the subject in which she would 
have delighted. 
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We have said Mr. Beste’s observa- 
tions are not original ; but he is judi- 
cions, and does not trouble us with 
many of his own. Some little he says 
about the price of land and agricul- 
ture, of which a man who can say, 
with careless magnificence, “at this 
very time I kept in hand, and farmed 
by my bailiffs, about two thousand 
acres of our estates in different coun- 
ties in England,” ought, of course, to 
be “competent to form an opinion ;” 
something, too, about Catholic schools 
and colleges, which, according to Mr. 
Beste, 'do their parts of the education 
of the better classes in the United 
States, and are universally popular ; 
and a very decided something on the 
subject of American ladies, of whom 
also, doubtless, a man in peaceable 
possession of a wife and six daughters 
ought to be competent to form an 
opinion. The English gentleman is 
very severe—not to say ungallant— 
towards the unfortunate female popu- 
lation of America ; they drawl, snufile, 
look sentimental, dress extravagantly, 
and do nothing—or, at least, are seen 
to do nothing, says this “father of as 
beautiful a family.” Let Mr. Beste 
beware; these fair idlers have steel- 
pens if they have no crochet-needles, 
and the pinch of retaliation may come 
before he is prepared. _ 

The name of this book suggests to 
us a word of passing comment upon 
one of the most foolish of the “ tricks 
of the trade.” We were inclined, in 
our ignorance, to suppose The Wabash 
to have a family relationship to the 
Fetish, or the Calabash, or some simi- 
lar institution ; it might have been an 
ancient classic, or a modern slang, 
appellative for a journey, for aught 
we -know to the contrary ; and when 
we find out at length that it means 
nothing but the name of a river, and 
is not mentioned half-adozen times 
in the two volumes, we are propor- 
tionably aggravated. Here, again, 
is another book, Purple Tints of Paris, 
which is just as silly a misnomer. 
How long do the good people of Great 
Marlborough and New Burlington 
Streets suppose the public to be blind- 
ed by a “taking title?” Alas! the 
most romantic name in the world, 
even though it stimulate our curiosity, 
by having no visible connection what- 
soever with the book to which it 1s 
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affixed, will not delude us over half- 
a-dozen dull pages; and it is a sad 
circumstance when the advertising 
sheet comes to be the liveliest contri- 
bution to literature which “ our fathers 
in the Row” have to offer us. It was 
not so even in the days of that exult- 
ant schemer who stood godfather to 
Rob Roy. 

Yes, Purple Tints of Paris is a 
great misnomer; and it is likewise 
an unfortunate book. The date from 
the title-page is by no means antique ; 
but the book is old, old — prema- 
turely superannuated, and out of date. 
We have entirely forgotten by this 
time, whatever Mr. Bayle St. John 
may think upon the subject, that the 
superb personage on the other side 
of the Channel is anything but a 
great monarch; and we have no 
longer any eye for the barricades 
of Parisian insurrectionists, and the 
grumbles of Parisian bourgeoisie. 
Our scorn, our indifference, our con- 
descending patronage, are all over ;— 
we even cease to speak of Louis 
Napoleon, and prefer to name this 
wonderful man by the name of his 
vocation, indifferent to his patro- 
nymic. It is a singular fact, but we 
believe few people in this country 
retain any very marked recollection 
of the lineage of the present Emperor 
of the French. It is now by no means 
uppermost in our minds that he is 
the nephew of his uncle—he is him- 
self as it happens—and being him- 
self, by genius, fate, or Providence, as 
we may choose to name it, is, without 
question, ~almost, if not altogether, 
at this moment the most potent indi- 
vidual influence in the civilized world. 
A man like this is the man, above 
all others, to keep evil-speakers in 
activity. Last year’s slanders, which 
may answer just as well for your 
King of Prussia or your ordinary 
country gentleman of to-day, or ten 
years hence, as at their first making, 
are entirely effete and _ ridiculous 
in the case of such a man as he of 
France. The backbiter must march 
with his subject, or his shafts are 
vain; and public opinion is already 
& oe way out of earshot of the 
animadversions of Mr. Bayle St. John. 
But this, after all, is scarcely what 
we meant to say—which was, that 
here are no purple tints—no traces 
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of imperial influence—nothing more 
than faint guesses of what might be, 
and the stale grumblings of yester- 
day, and that the book, whatever 
it may teach us about Paris, teaches 
us nothing in any shape of the new 
regime, nor of the influence upon his 
capital of Louis Napoleon’s rule. 

r. Bayle St. John is a member 
of a family which professes literature 
for its vocation—a very dangerous 
craft, for even the art of book-making 
does not run in families—and is him- 
self author of several works prior 
to this one, and evidently considers 
himself one of the recognised inter- 
preters of the world. His benevo- 
lent object in the present volume 
is to make us acquainted with Paris— 
with life, manners, morals, politics, 
and education, in the great heart 
of France—to take us there ~in 
short, to introduce us to the people 
and their ways, and make us as 
well acquainted with them as he feels 
himself to be. Books about Paris 
are not in general very edifying 
books; and we have always been 
at a loss to discover what good end 
our moralising tourists proposed to 
themselves by their elaborate hints 
or plain revelations of a depravity 
which we certainly cannot remedy, 
and which we may charitably desire, 
having nothing else in our power, 
to doubt. But this young gentleman 
goes a step farther. What would 
we say to a book about England, or 
about London—a description of the 
life. manners, and morals of this 
overgrown town, where we ourselves, 
sober everyday people, live and toil, 
and have our griefs and our rejoicings, 
which should quietly take its stand 
with Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ben 
Allen, and illustrate our existenee 
by means of their carouses? Let us 
grant that the students and young 
men of Paris are more truthful repre- 
sentations of the real life about them, 
than Mr. Bob and Mr. Ben are of 
Bloomsbury and Belgravia; but not 
even our properest of alumni—not 
our most irreproachable of “single 
gentlemen,” are—begging pardon of 
Mr. St. John—our types of social life. 
They are the Bedouins of civilisation ; 
they come and go, and no man, save 
an angry papa or a broken-hearted 
tailor, cares to know the why and the 
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wherefore of their migrations. They 
“have no stake in the country ”— 
have “given no hostages to society,” 
according to our old-fashioned but 
extremely sensible apothegms ; and 
life and youth are two distinct regions 
of experience not to be confounded— 
unless, indeed, we understand by 
“life” what old Lady Kew might 
have understood by it, or what Mr. 
Pendennis at one time, before he 
came to his present responsibilities, 
might have represented it to be— 
to wit, a certain amount of dissipa- 
tion and pleasure, flavoured with 
vice, according to the taste of the 
recipient—a thing to be experienced 
in hells, and race-courses, and Back- 
Kitchens—to be abandoned when the 
season of respectability arrived—and 
to be ruefully. repented of when 
damaged purses, tempers, and talents 
showed it under its true guise—a 
thing as different from the life of 
nations as it is possible to suppose. 
The Parisians are not given to 
domesticity, nor are they a virtuous 
people; but they are a people surely 
notwithstanding, and have houses, 
homes, and definite occupations of 
one sort or another ; and we cannot 
take the menage of a poor young 
student and his unfortunate com- 
panion for anything but what if is-- 
a very truthful episode perhaps in 
student life, but no representation 
of society—no type of the broader 
social existence either in country 
or town. A young man tells us, as 
is very natural, of the life of his 
companions, and their pursuits and 
pleasures: that is very well; and 
when the thing has its right name, 
we understand and recognise its 
value; but it is a great stretch of 
the vanity of youth to call this life. 
Young men, as custom and use have 
permitted, have leisure and immu- 
nities everywhere ; and even those 
who most condemn and deepest 
grieve, find excises for the “folly” 
of their sons; but young men are 
only a class, and by no means the 
class which represents most com- 
pletely the state of society or the_life 
ofa nation. 
This volume, then, which calls 
itself Purple Tints of Paris, and pro- 
to give us a full account of 
Parisian life under the new Empire, 
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is in fact a careful study of a certain 
portion of French youth, thigrated 
into the capital under pretence of 
study, and forming a distinct order 
of educated, talented, well-mannered, 
but semi-vagabond sojourners in the 
gayest metropolis in the world. There 
are no lack of tints in this picture ; 
and it has tragic scenes in it, though 
it most abounds in the situations of 
the melodrame; also, by necessity, 
opinions of all kinds abound ; and no 
subject is too great or too recondite 
for the youthful speculations which 
are, at their liveliest, unrestrained by 
anything like authority :—so we do 
not doubt that many people have 
found amusement in its story, which 
may, indeed, be prefaced and con- 
cluded by a few superficial observa- 
tions upon the general appearance 
of things, and certain deeply-learned 
comments on the position of women, 
and the social vices proper to the 
place ; but is in reality a story of the 
Aquioles and Alexises, the Fifines 
and the Adéles, the debts and the 
intrigues of young France. It-is not 
an encouraging picture; and we are 
somewhat puzzled to understand how 
people who write such books as this 
are still able to rejoice over the 
prospect of our own inoculation with 
the prettier customs of French life. 
If we are to be persuaded that the 
gay Sunday of the student and the 
grisette is something much more 
pleasant and beneficial than the dull 
Sunday of the English churchgoer, 
we had better have as few books as 
possible in this strain. For ourselves, 
we are slow to discover the use of 
such revelations: it seems the last 
resource of that species of literature, 
now happily defunct among us, 
which chose to preach morality by 
describing evil. We are powerless 
to reform,—is it necessary to disgust 
us? And what right have we to 
lift up our voice of virtuous condem- 
nation against French novels, when 
English travellers and observers, with 
philosophic and benevolent purposes, 
are permitted to tell just such tales 
for our instruction as the others 
elaborate for our amusement? We 
cannot perceive the difference, for 
our own part; and we can scarcely 
suppose that innocent minds could 
find less delicate reading even in the 
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tabooed pages of French story-telling 
than in the Purple Tints of Mr. Bayle 
St. John. 

We might have chosen a better 
specimen of the philosophic and 
moralist species of travellers’ tales ; 
but we cannot linger to touch upon 
the sentimental tourist, upon the 
mystic or the dilettanti, the inquirer 
into the Asian mystery, or the wor- 
shipper of ruined shrines and deso- 
lated temples. There is no lack of 
variety in the catalogue of modern 
travel: from the religious sage and 
scientific explorer, down to the 
roving Englishman and wandering 
Cockney, there are now shades of 
difference to meet everybody’s liking ; 
and a publisher’s catalogue is quite 
a picturesque performance in these 
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days, full of sudden scenic effects— 
of contrasts and combinations as new 
and startling as circulating library 
could desire—“as good as a play.” 
“Men run to and fro and knowledge 
is increased,’”—a better description 
could scarcely be given of our fa- 
vourite national habit and amuse- 
ment; and from the extremity of 
arctic desolation to the wildest 
haunt of tropical savagery, it will 
soon be hard to find a footbreadth of 
virgin soil—impossible to light upon 
an Esquimaux hut or an Abysinian 
hamlet where some English traveller 
has not made a martyr of himself for 
his own amusement, and for the edifi- 
cation and delight of the daily lessen- 
ing number of his countrymen who 
dwell at home. 





PARIS AND THE EXHIBITION, 


LETTER TO IREN AUS. 


My pear Irenavus,—It requires 
no small moral courage for a member 
of your Jate persuasion to show himself 
in his distinctive costume in the 
French capital at this time. Yet I 
saw one of them the other day walk- 
ing down the “ Rue de la Paix,” with 
his flanks guarded on each side by a 
lady wearing on her head a kind of 
coal-scuttle of whity-brown silk, and 
drest himself with the most scrupu- 
lous observance of the traditions of 
his sect. He had perhaps chosen the 
Rue de la Paix as his promenade, in 
consequence of its pacific name and 
associations; but how changed was 
the thing itself. The “Rue de la 
Guerre” would now be much more 
appropriate. For the houses on each 
side flaunted with the banners of the 
Allies from one end to the other, and 
echoed with the reverberations of 
martial music from a band in the 
Place Vendéme, which was bright 
with the glitter of uniforms. Paris, 
like the wooden horse which took 
Troy, is “teeming with arms,” and 
ringing with exuberant joy at the 
triumphant successes of the Allies. 
But it may be éasily. conceived that 
this was not the! reasori why our’ staid 
ee diréeted “his steps fhither- 
Ward: ‘He itainie doubtless, like my- 


self to see the Great Exhibition—the 
son and heir, or rather to speak cor- 
rectly, the daughter and heiress (for 
to all things combining utility with 
ornament we ought to assign the 
gender feminine), of the World’s Fair 
in Hyde Park. You wish to know 
what I think of it; and as you seem 
to attach a value to my opinion, 
which indeed it does not deserve, I 
will endeavour to satisfy you. But 
you must only expect the judgments 
of a dilettante. I know nothing of 
the relative merits of hardware or 
soft wear. I cannot decide between 
the silks of Lyons and the stuffs of 
Manchester, As for the machinery, 
it dazzled my eyes and puzzled my 
brain, and the ideas it produced were 
naturally in the highest degree con- 
fused. If you. wish details, I must 
refer you to the admirable account 
published in the Times newspaper, 
and to the illustrated journals. My 
general impression was that, as a 
whole, the Paris Exhibition is not 
to be compared with that in Hyde 
Park, as its want of the same totality 
and unity puts it out of the pale of 
comparison. But when you come to 
look into the details, the things exhi- 
bited, or “ exposed,” as the French 
would say, are Been to bd" mor tcom- 
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lete in themselves, generally of a 

tter kind, and certainly displayed 
to greater advantage. Those painful 
vacancies and empty spaces which 
disfigured the London Exhibition are 
not seen at Paris; for where there is 
little to show, the space allowed is in 
ena I recollect that in Hyde 
ark it was playfully observed that a 
duel might be fought with Colt’s re- 
volvers so temptingly displayed at 
the entrance of the nave, in the wil- 
derness of the United States depart- 
ment, with little fear of interruption 
from public or police; and other 
countries—for instance Russia, which 
is banished from the Paris Exhibi- 
tion—had more space allotted to them 
than they were able to fill. The dif- 
ference in this respect between the 
Exhibitions results from their original 
plan. The London Exhibition, like 
an American city, was mapped out 
into streets and squares before it was 
filled in with houses or inhabitants ; 
the Paris Exhibition has grown up 
like a European city — like Paris 
itself, as so graphically described in 
the Nétre Dame of Victor Hugo—by 
accumulation of houses and inhabi- 
tants. It was found impossible, I 
suppose, to collect the whole Exhibi- 
tion in one solid stone-building, in- 
tended to be permanent; therefore the 
Annexe was built on a mile in length 
for the wild and gigantic machinery 
to stable in, and the Rotunda was 
brought into requisition, and the 
Palais des Beaux Arts was added, 
like the tower of a Herefordshire 
church, belonging to it, yet not attach- 
ed to it, and enforcing a second en- 
trance-fee ; a reason why the greatest 
number of the public are said never to 
enter the ‘‘ Beaux Arts” at all, which 
is nevertheless, to my mind, by far the 
most attractive part of the Exhibi- 
tion. This being the case, I think I 
was right in making it the dessert of 
the intellectual feast, and seeing it 
last. The stranger who approaches 
the Exhibition from the garden of 
the Tuileries, is disappointed at see- 
ing nothing to strike the eye before 
him so forcibly as the ever-new scene 
he leaves behind him—the sparkling 
gardens, the beautiful fountains, the 
swarming quays. He passes through 
8 group of many-tongued and many- 

oured. loungers, not the least pic- 
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turesque part of it being a knot of live 
Zouaves, looking much more like Turks 
or Arabs than Turks or Arabs them- 
selves, and only betraying, as often 
happens, imitation by too exact resem- 
blance. On his right, moored alongside 
the quay of the Seine, is a tolerably 
large-sized model of a frigate, on the 
mainsail of which is written in large 
characters the word “ Diners ;” while 
“ Déjetiners” is flapping on the fore- 
sail ; a temptation to sight-seers to take 
their meals in an eccentric manner. 
If disinclined to walk further, there 
is a railroad, on which plies a huge 
omnibus drawn by horses, and gene- 
rally thickly crowded. It runs the 
whole length of the Annexe down to 
the ‘‘ Palais des Beaux Arts,” which 
lies beyond. But by taking the 
avenue of the Champs Elysées, the 
main building of the Exhibition is 
reached in a short time, the entrance 
being through clicking turnstiles, 
where the money is paid;’ the price 
of admission being one franc on five 
days of the week, two on the sixth, 
and only a few sous on Sundays, on 
which day the Exhibition is crowded 
with a dense population, chiefly com- 
posed of native Parisians and pro- 
vincials, with their odd head-dresses, 
from the tiara of Normandy to the 
square-built coiffure of the Vendée. 
“ No change is given,” is written on a 
board, legible to all, in four languages ; 
though for what reason Spanish in- 
stead of Italian is one of these is 
hard to say. Paris, by the way, 
seems to have made great acquisitions 
in language-learning since the Exhi- 
bition opened ; at least if we may 
judge from the shop-windows, in one 
of which I remarked a long list of 
languages spoken within, ending with 
the’ still glorious tongue of modern 
Greece. 

The first impression on entrance is 
one of disappointment. It would, 
however, scarcely be so but for the 
fact that most of those who see the 
present Exhibition have still the first 
impression of that of 1851 in their 
mind's eye. Who can forget his first 
introduction into that beautiful tran- 
sept, with its great fountain and 
elegant casts, and arch of glass span- 
ning the.tops,of: the Hyde Park trees, 
which, in their full maturity of years 
or ages, had been ‘suddenly ‘changed 
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from rude out-of-door life to green- 
house luxury? The first impression 
of the Paris Exhibition is simply 
that of a huge bazaar or fancy fair. 
The allegorical transparencies at the 
ends are gaudy without being impos- 
ing, and the vistas of banners add 
to the fair-like effect. But when the 
eyes are able to repose on individual 
objects, a feeling of satisfaction takes 
the spectator somewhat by surprise. 
Look at that fountain, for instance: 
how elegant in conception! There 
are no water-vomiting monsters, but 
piles of water-flowers, from the beau- 
tifully imitated pistils and anthers 
of which come forth little jets of 
water, to which the variety of colour 
gives a peculiarly crystalline appear- 
ance as they spurt and trickle down 
into the basin below. It is much 
the same with the effect of the com- 
partments. In each compartment all 
is harmony and tasteful arrangement, 
but the general effect is confusion. 
It seems a pity that no space could 
be found for model Jighthouses, huge 
clocks, and other overgrown objects, 
except in .the midst of the nave or 
transept; it would have been much 
better to have left that clear had the 
space allowed, with a fountain or two 
at intervals, and some plaster casts— 
the expenses of which, in the native 
country of gypsum, would have been 
no great object—placed on each side, 
so as to give, by the graduated diminu- 
tion of the forms, the idea of a length- 
ened avenue. The “ Palais de |’Indus- 
trie” is inconveniently crowded with 
objects, especially in its main channels 
of circulation. Not one of the least 
attractive sights of the London Exhi- 
bition was the streams of living beings, 
on the cheap days, as they flooded in 
regular sea-like currents from one end 
of the building to the other, arrested 
sometimes, and eddying round some 
shrine of Mammon—the Koh-i-noor, 
for instance—as the tidal waters do 
round intercepting rocks. In Paris 
the crowd is so broken up by the ob- 
jects exhibited in the nave, that it 
gives the appearance of the whole 
building having been invaded by a 
mob, though a mob well dressed and 
excellently conducted. This appear- 
anee of confusion is added to by the 
fact of three entrances being allowed 
to the quadrangular structure; one 
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on the east, from the Place de la 
Concorde; the other on the north, 
from the Champs Elysées; the other 
on the west, from the Allée d’Antin. 
It would have been no hardship had 
the entrance from the Place de la 
Concorde been the only one, as that 
is the end whence the largest stream 
of people would naturally come, and 
it would have removed the temptation 
to enter the building in the middle, 
and thus to lose the effect of the 
length at first sight. By entering 
from the Place de la Concorde you 
have the productions of France on 
the right, extending the whole length 
of the ground-floor down to the 
western entrance, and occupying the 
right half of that area; those of Eng- 
land and its dependencies on the left, 
oceupying nearly one-fourth of the 
same. At the end of the English de- 
partment France interposes a small 
quadrangle resting on a broad base, 
as if to prevent England from quar- 
relling with the United States, whose 
jealousy might be aroused from the 
smallness of the space allotted to 
them, though a space quite as great 
as they deserve, and honoured by 
a position in the very centre of 
the building. From this department 
France throws out a long arm as if to 
usher the visitors into the Annexe, 
which there is thus a temptation to 
enter at some distance from the end, 
especially as the very interestin 

Panorama, where the tapestry ai 

crown-jewels are exhibited, stands 
on the way thither. Next to the 
United States is the Belgian depart- 
ment; next the Begin, the Austrian ; 
next to the Austrian, the Prussian, 
which takes under its wing the smaller 
states of Germany, and concludes the 
occupation of the space on the left of 
the nave looking from the Place de la 
Concorde, or the side of the Seine. 
The arrangement of the galleries on 
the first floor is nearly similar. They 
are entered by staircases at the angles. 
In the corner of the British space 
nestle the productions of young Aus- 
tralia, distinguished in general by 
their practical plainness; and hugging 
these, the gorgeous contributions of 
old India. Over the eastern entrance, 
Egypt, Tunis, and Turkey, vie with 
India in the taste and richness, and 
somewhat in the character, of their 
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products; and then, as if to keep 
Greece at a respectful distance from 
Turkey, a strip of China is inter- 
posed. Greece follows suit, her most 
conspicuous object being a gentleman 
with complexion as pure as that of a 
barber’s block, undeniable moustache, 
and full national dress, splendid with 
searlet and stiff with gold. Tuscany 
clings to Greece; and in the juxta- 
ition of these two countries there 
is something mournful, as they both 
represent the decadence of an antique 
civilisation.. Joined to this Tuscan 
department, at the corner, as in real 
geography, are the Pontifical States, 
pt safely away, under the wing of 
rance, and protected, like the Pope, 
by her bayonets, Sardinia, a little 
farther on, clings to the side of France, 
as. an independent but loving ally. 
France extends up the northern a 
as on the ground-floor, but she finds 
room near the end for Portugal and 
Spain, occupying two squares placed 
together. At the end of France, over 
the western entrance, Switzerland dis- 
plays the unrivalled results of her in- 
ustry, and contrasts the productions 
of her mountains with those of the 
Low Countries, which lie close to them 
in the geography of the Palais. Swe- 
den and Denmark, in their places here 
as in their language, come between 
the Low German and the High Ger- 
man nations, which occupy the north- 
western. galleries, the arrangement of 
which is nearly the same as that 
of the ground-floor, save that the 
United States department is_repre- 
sented by one still smaller than its 
own, devoted to the productions of 
South America. Behind this depart- 
ment, however, and also on the side 
of England, France occupies a small 
square, in the latter case with musical 
instruments, as if to serenade her 
neighbour and ally. 

0 those who have walked through 
those parts of the Exhibition we have 
just touched upon, a feeling of lassitude 
will probably supervene, increased by 
the stifling atmosphere of the galleries 
and the multiplicity of objects dis- 
played... But the work is not half 

one. The Gallery of . Communica- 
tion, the Panorama, the Annexe, and 
the Beaux Arts have. yet to be seen, 
each of these alone enough to glut the 
appetite of any moderate sight-seer. 
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Besides these, a number of ungainly 
productions, such as model-houses, 
have been turned out of doors into 
an enclosed space on the south, where 
is also a long gallery of carriages. 
And then there is a flower and fruit 
show, also appertaining to the Exhibi- 
tion, to be seen on the other side of 
the Champs Elysées. We must take 
these things in due order. But first 
Jet us consider what pleased us most 
in our walk through the ground-floor 
and round the galleries. It is no easy 
matter to arrange that walk through 
the ground-floor to one’s satisfaction. 
If you go round it as you go round 
the gallery above, you are apt to pass 
by some of the islands of interesting 
objects which are dispersed along the 
centre; and if you walk straight down 
the centre, you miss the objects at the 
sides. We managed the difficulty by 
vibrating from one side to the other 
and back again like a draught-horse 
when left to himself going up-hill, or 
that ancient method of reading from 
right to left and from left to right 
again, which was named from oxen at 
plough. This manner of proceeding, 
though effectual as far as omitting 
nothing was concerned, tended to con- 
fusion in the impressions produced. 
Of one faet we were very soon con- 
vinced—that England and France 
were running a twofold race. Eng- 
land was endeavouring to keep pace 
with France in matters of invention 
and taste, having seen and acknow- 
ledged her superiority in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851; and France was endea- 
vouring to vie with England in manu- 
factures of practical utility, her efforts 
having probably had the same origin. 
The success of both, in their respec- 
tive aspirations, appeared marvellous. 
Minton and Wedgewood are artists in 
pottery of a most superior kind, repro- 
ducing all the endless variety and 
beauty of Etrurian workmanship— 
jugs, vases, and statuettes of chaste 
and: incomparable beauty—and exer- 
cising the imagination in a thousand 
curious developments; while Elking- 
ton, Mason, and Co., make the pre- 
cious metals play the part of marble, 
and endue the symbols of utility with 
an artistic character never before 
supposed to belong to them, Mean- 
while France is vying with our ma- 
nufacturing towns in the fabric of 
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all useful articles, and stamping them 
in addition with the impress of her 
superior taste. In no department 
does she show such progress as in 
the production of implements of de- 
struction, ingeniously fancied and 
beautifully arranged; but the extra- 
ordinary growth of this crop must of 
course in part be attributed to the 
hotbed influences of the present war. 
The United States are as poor and 
practical as at our own exhibition. 
Colt’s revolvers now, as then, are the 
chief centre of interest; and, to eco- 
nomise the labour of the assistant 
exhibitor, specimens of these deadly 
tools are hung in chains, like the cups 
by a public well, to be snapped and 
clicked by every comer who wishes 
to try them, until at last they are 
rendered totally useless. Belgium, 
Austria, and Prussia, seem but little 
in the wake of France, and though 
slow in drawing the sword for the 
cause of Europe, quite as adroit in 
making it. Austria has a perfect 
right to plume herself upon the dis- 
play of Bohemian glass, for Bohe- 
mia has no standing-ground of 
her own but a barbarous antiquity ; 
but the case is different as regards 
Venice; not that the app-opria- 
tion of the Venetian glass is the 
worst insult inflicted by the “ bar- 
baro Tedesco ” on unfortunate Italy. 
It becomes a monster injustice when 
statues and paintings are claimed 
under the ill-favoured name of Au- 
triche, and Italy, the mother of all 
the arts and civilisation of the west, 
is ignored in the nomenclature. This 
is worse than bad taste; it is an his- 
torical solecism. Yet it is only a re- 
petition of the injustice that took 
place in our exhibition of 1851. Who 
can forget the beautiful little room of 
seulpture, round which there was the 
incessant flow of an admiring crowd, 
and the name of Monti of Milan? 
Yet this was commonly called the 
Austrian’ sculpture; as if the adjec- 
tive and substantive could ever be 
joined with any extent of application. 
Let Austria stick to her meerschaum 
pipes of curious workmanship, and 
put the indignation of the world of 
artists into them, and smoke it. We 
ascend the: staircase, and make the 
door of the galleries. Here is a 
wonderful display. of velvet, cotton, 
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linen, and all other kinds: of stuffs, 
the relative excellences of which are 
Hebrew to us, but which we must 
suppose to be very good, because they 
nearly all of them seem to be 
sold, being ticketed “vendu.” We 
hasten to the British department. In 
this, amongst many admirable. pro- 
ductions, our eyes chiefly rest on the 
exhibition of photographs. These 
sun-pictures, though deficient in the 
imaginative variety of genuine art, 
and no more like paintings than the 
dry petals of a “hortus siceus” are 
like the glorious flowers of May, are 
yet excellently adapted to give the 
sightseer an idea of the scenery which 
they represent, because, as far as 
they go, they are the thing itself. 
After seeing them, no Frenchman 
could go away without carrying in 
his mind’s eye a pretty accurate no- 
tion of that peculiar scenery which is 
the glory of England. Of this the 
scenes about Bolton Abbey present a 
good average specimen. From Leeds 
and Manchester we pass to Delhi and 
Hyderabad. We may say of our 
Indian collection— 


‘Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.” 


All the invention of our manufac. 
turers can never produce the exqui- 
site combination of form and colour 
displayed in the tissues of British 
India. And to do ourselves justice, 
we give them credit for what is their 
own, and do not adopt the. miserable 
getting-up-behind system of Austria. 
The innate conservatism of British 
India, like nature in the faetory of the 
spring-time, continues to reproduce 
the beautiful structures of thousands 
of years ago ;—for this good and simple: 
reason, that perfection having been 
long ago attained, there is no room 
for progress : all attempts at improve- 
ment must be retrogressive and de- 
structive. It is the very poetry of 
manufacture ; and it is so, because in 
its prodigious industry it embalms 
the holiness of antiquity. Taste, 
with the most tasteful western na- 
tions, even with Italy and France, is 
a thing of culture and education; in 
India it seems to be a thing which 
men imbibe with the milk of their 
swarthy mothers. How often does 
the barrenness of this instinet with us. 
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take refuge in puritanism of form and 
pattern, whether in dress, equipages, 
or house decoration ; while in India 
the most gorgeous hues and costly 
materials are resorted to daringly 
and unflinchingly, and no error in 
taste is ever committed! Much the 
same praise may be given to the pro- 
ductions of modern Egypt, Tunis, and 
Turkey, which also partake of the 
Oriental character. In China this 
conservatism of taste is seen in its 
exaggeration, and frozen into formal 
absurdity. We pass admiringly 
through France to the Pontifical 
States, and stay to wonder at the 
Mosaies, which give with such infi- 
nite labour an eternity to pictorial 
representation. Even in its present 
low estate the Eternal City clings to 
the preservation of its peculiar glory. 
And we turn away with a feeling of 
sadness at thinking that this is all 
which her present state of political 
health enables herto do. Her artistic 
vitality is at the lowest ebb—a ner- 
vously flickering lamp of genius that 
we fear every moment to see go out 
altogether. We may well ask how long 
the present most anomalous state of 
things in the temporal dominions of 
the Pope is to go on? France has 
got into a scrape in supporting him, 
like that which some honest hard- 
working man gets into by putting his 
name to a bond for some scape-grace 
friend—being perpetually called upon 
to pay up instalments from the savings 
of industry to cancel the debts incur- 
red by insolvent extravagance and 
debauchery. The decrepit system lies 
like a blight upon the land, and has 
already reversed the boast of the poet 
~in the Augustine times, that “a 
marsh long neglected, and ps fit for 
navigation, feeds the neighbouring 
cities, and feels the weight of the 
plough.” Feelingless must that man 
be who has travelled over the desola- 
tion of the Campagna, and the dreary 
length of the Pontine Marshes, with 
their consumptive ghost-like remnants 
of population, without inwardly curs- 
ing the Papaey. Blest in climate 
and soil beyond almost every other 
région of the earth, and even yet 
in their hills producing men who 
sit on the Pincian steps to be hired 
by artists as models for gods, the 
States of the Church have Secome a 
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howling wilderness, without form and 
void, like the primeval chaos, and 
France and England, the nations in 
the vanguard of civilisation, have been 
consenting parties to this systematic 
thwarting of the designs of the benefi- 
cent Creator. They have done this, 
one in the purposeless delirium of a 
revolutionary crisis, frightened at its 
own ravings; the other in the incon- 
sistent restlessness of Whig policy, 
encouraging conspiracy, but snubbing 
national movements, sacrificing truth 
and jastice to the maintenance of a 
popularity necessary to the tenure of 
office, coquetting with the most dan- 
gerous principles of subversion at 
home, and winking at the foulest 
abuses abroad, when the time for 
action has arrived. Such reflec- 
tions may be in the slightest degree 
out of place at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, but they will intrude themselves. 
The circumstances of this Exhibition 
are different from those of ours. Ours 
was supposed by sanguine enthusias- 
tics to be a handshaking of all nations, 
a prelude to a universal peace, never 
again to be broken by international 
strife. We know better now. The 
Paris Exhibition is unconnected with 
any such visions of dreamland. It 
stands on its own merits as a display 
of industry and of art; a temple of 
peace amid the clash of arms, but a 
temple where it is impossible for any 
to worship without the intrusion of 
thoughts which take their colour with 
the world without, confused as it is 
with mortal conflicts, and teeming 
with political convulsion. With re- 
spect to France, a state of war seems 
even more favourable than one of 
e to her industrial energies, pro- 
bly because in such a state her blood 
flows more naturally and temperately. 
Is it a necessity of her nature that her 
life should be divided between foreign 
war and internal disquietude? We 
know not ; if it is, foreign war is cer- 
tainly preferable. Is it a condition of 
the existence of every great old na- 
tion—of our own nation likewise? It 
would be a bold step to answer this 
question dogmatically. Certain it is 
that it would be well for any people if 
the horrors of war were inseparably 
bound up with a diminution of those 
of peace. 
We have walked over the grounds 
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floor of the building, and round the gal- 
leries, and find we have done a day’s 
work. 


“ But half of our heavy task was done 
When the bell struck the hour for retiring :” 


—that hour being five o’clock, and the 
bell tolling at the quarter before it, 
sweeping the Palais of its gazers with 
the fright and haste of Cinderella when 
she heard the fatal twelve. We are 
bound for the restawrant or the table- 
@héte, where light wine and exquisite 
cookery will superinduce no after-din- 
ner lethargy, and insensibly strength- 
ening, prepare us for the work or play 
of to-morrow. 

To-morrow having become to-day, 
we pass in by the main entrance by the 
north, and with a glance right and left 
and no more, enter the passage of com- 
munication which leads through the 
panoramic building into the Annexe. 
In the Panorama are displayed selec- 
tions of those industrial products 
which are the chief glory of France. 
We are introduced to the Gobelins 
tapestry and the porcelain of Sevres, 
the former appearing to have at- 
tained the acme of perfection of 
workmanship and mellowness of col- 
our, the latter being so perfectly beau- 
tiful and so extravagantly costly, 
that the quality of brittleness we 
know to be inseparable from it, gives 
an almost. uncomfortable interest in 
its preservation to the beholder. We 
long to insure its life in some material 
which should bear the same relation 
to it in durability that. the marble 
does to the plaster cast. In the 
centre of: the raised dais, and the 
exact. centre of the building, are the 
“Crown diamonds,” suggesting re- 
miniscences of a very pretty opera, 
and. worth looking at quite as much 
for. their tasteful setting by Limon- 
nier as for their own value. In Eng- 
land the greatest crowd was at the 
Koh-i-noor—in France at the Crown 
diamonds. The London multitude 
appeared thus to worship wealth 
chiefly for what it was worth—the 
Paris multitude ehiefly for the splendid 
effect it produced. Possibly there was 
this not very important difference in 
the spirit in which the homage was 
paid. The approach to this centre of 
attraction was rendered intricate and 
winding to avoid a crush, and the crowd 
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was unravelled by the police, as in all 
cases of the kind, into a long “ queue,” 
where each must take his place and 
wait patiently his turn of arrival at. 
the inheritance of his eyes, This ad- 
mirable method, adopted, I believe, 
almost universally in France and Ger- 
many, is far better than the Britis 
rush, in which strength and rudeness 
have an unfair advantage, and women 
and children are trampled on. When 
Jenny Lind was in London filling the 
opera-house to overflowing, the incon- 
sistency between the faultless costume 
of the opera mob and its scramble to 
get in, was positively ridiculous. This 
is one of those points where we may 
well take a leaf from the book of our 
Continental neighbours. Before pass- 
ing into the Annexe, we stroll about 
the enclosed ground dedicated to re- 
freshment-stalls and the bulky objects, 
and cast an eye down the long line of 
exhibited carriages. It appears from 
these that the plainness so long in 
vogue is giving way to a more ad- 
vanced style, which shows more cou- 
rageousness of taste. Although the 
Lord Mayor’s coach cannot pass for 
the beau-ideal of a carriage, we cannot 
see why these things, being essentially 
luxuries, should not be splendid in 
devoration as well as elegant in form. 
At the same time, beautiful horses are 
ever the first requisite of a handsome 
equipage; and this truth seems never 
to have been lost sight of in England. 
The Annexe itself is a good mile of 
bewilderment and perpetual motion. 
Add a ghastly twilight and a lurid 
atmosphere overhead, and you might 
fancy yourself in the Inferno of Dante, _ 
“ La bufera infernal, che mai non resta, ae 


Meni gli spirti con la sua rapina, 2 
Voltando, e percotendo gli molesta.” 


I know few things- more paingak3.’ 


to behold, and to hear for any leugth 
of time, than a collection of maciiges 
in motion, set on by steam. Puff, 
puff, puff; rattle, rattle, rattle; whirry; 
whirr, whirr! : Great. elbows ,and 
knees of iron going up and downewith . 
irresistible power, and threatening,,in-- 
stant dislocation and dismemberment 
to any flesh and blood that might 
come in their way! I can easily .bes - 
lieve that the accidents produced by, 
unfeneed machinery, though greatly. 
owing to the habitual carelessness 
produced in factories by living amongst. . 
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them, have sometimes their origin in 
a terrible fascination, by which those 
who look long at them are drawn into 
them. I suppose these things must 
be, but I do not love them. With 
us they are unquestionably supersed- 
ing human muscle, and draining the 
country of its manhood. I walked 
through the Annexe, as in duty 
bound, and emerged safely, only too 
happy to be quit of it, and to efface 
its disagreeable impression in the 
tranquillity of the Palais des Beaux 
Arts. My feelings were those of a 
weather-beaten sailor who has gained 
the shore, or rather those of some un- 
fortunate landsman who has just 
escaped a nauseous and bewildering 
night on board a pitching and rolling 
steamer. The sight-seer who expects 
novelty in this great exhibition of pic- 
tures will be disappointed. He must 
rest for the most part satisfied with 
the pleasure pe will feel at seeing old 
friends in a new light. The pictures 
are collected from various sources, 
and, as a rule, are by living artists. 
That this rule has not been rigidly 
adhered to, appears, as one instance, 
by the exhibition of some of Copley 
Frelding’s water-colours ; and it seems 
a pity that, instead of such a distinction 
being made, a line was not drawn at 
some definite period of time; for ex- 
ample, at the end of the second decade 
of the present century. The life or 
death of the artist is scarcely a crite- 
“rion of time, for an artist may die at 
twenty-five, or live to the age of 
Turner. We miss Turner and 
Etty sadly; for whatever may 
have been the faults of these masters, 
masters they certainly were in every 
sense of the word; and no collection, 
professing to give to the world speci- 
mens of British contemporaneous 
painting, could be complete without 
them. With regard to the proportion 
of the pictures exhibited, France of 
course takes the lead, and Great 
Britain follows; Belgium and the 
Netherlands make a respectable show ; 
Prussia, as well as the rest of Ger- 
many, is meagre, and we miss some 
of the greatest names; Switzerland 
does well—better than Italy; but 
Italy has been robbed of her fame by 
Austria, which, with apparent effron- 
ay. but really in consequence of 
alphabetical arrangement, places her 
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name first on the catalogue. On 
every work of art proceeding from 
Northern Italy should be inscribed 
the complaint of Virgil—himself an 
inhabitant of ‘that garden’ of nature 
and art— 


“ Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes.” 


But the coid countries of the north 
have caught a reflection of Italian 
sunshine, and Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway show much artistic aspira- 
tion—if scarcely yet, to speak gene- 
rally, much inspiration. Their pro- 
ductions look chiefly like those of 
young beginners; but there is one 
magnificent exeption, which I shall 
come to by-and-by. The productions 
of the United States had better have 
remained on the other side of the At- 
lantic, where they might have been 
appreciated. Spain is pretty well re- 
presented, but chiefly by portraits; 
and there are countries which have 
sent one picture each, and are no 
doubt as proud of them as a hen with 
a single chicken—Mexico and Turkey. 
When Turkey begins to paint, we 
wonder what she will do next—per- 
haps dance. At our first entrance, 
our attention is arrested by a picture 
under the head of Sweden, and, in my 
humble opinion, we shall see no better 
in the whole gallery. We refer to 
the Catalogue: 1980—*“ Declaration 
d’amour,” by Mdlle Amelie Linde- 
gren. The tritest of all subjects is 
treated in a manner fascinating from 
its originality, and this is asign of true 
genius. The figures are two Swedish 
peasants ; the man has a thick club on 
his shoulder, as if to show the natural 
roughness of his character and oc- 
cupations. He is not a paladin, but a 
peasant, and feeling has subdued his 
expression into one of refined passion 
and respectful admiration. His fea- 
tures, though handsome, are rugged; 
but his look is full of inexpressible 
tenderness, without losing the least 
part of its manliness. This is truth. 
It has been well remarked that the 
sternest and strongest men have ever 
a soft side to their nature; the only 
beings who are consistently and tho- 
roughly hard, are masculine women. 
Half-embraced by his left arm is an 
easy and graceful female figure, yet 
no drawing-room nymph, but a healthy 
buxom lass, used to milking cows as a 
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rule, and cutting fodder for them as an 
exception. Her face is very lifelike. 
There is no effort at extraordinary 
beauty or feature, but the beauty of 
expression is consummate. Well 
pleased she is to hear what she hears, 
and deeply contented. Happiness is 
seen in the mouth and cheeks, while 
the eyes are demurely downeast, and 
affect to be intent on the knitting with 
which her fingers are at the moment 
unusually busy. The costume and 
posé are faultless. The other pic- 
tures produced by the states of Scan- 
dinavia, though some of them good, 
especially the battle-pieces, are al- 
most a foil to this one, the production 
of a genuine lady’s mind, and one who 
observes nature like Rosa Bonheur. 
We pass to the rooms containing the 
pictures of the French School. I can- 
not retract what I said to you about 
this school in the letter produced by 
my flying visit in January. The 
French artists are too affected and 
too little natural. Rosa Bonheur is 
almost the only exception. The best 
of them seem ever to have some mas- 
ter in their eye, and to be straining at 
supernatural effects. They paint on 
stilts, metaphorically if not literally, 
for the enormous size of some of their 
canvasses must often preclude the 
possibility of their painting on their 
natural legs. And as they paint on 
too large a seale, so they paint far 
too much, at least the hixtorieal paint- 
ers; and some of the time which they 
give to throwing off new subjects, 
might be much better employed in 
working up and mellowing down the 
old ones; for, as a general rule, 
they are stiff in outline, and erude in 
colour, though very grand in coneep- 
tion. If I was writing a detailed ae- 
count of them, I should hardly know 
where to begin, and so have no re- 
source but to follow the direction of 
chanee,. for the rooms are so. ar- 
ranged that it is hard to know which 
room and which side to take in walk- 
ing. As it is, I am. only writing a 
letter. and therefore do not consider 
myself bound tv give you my impres- 
sions. in order., A plunge into the 
centre room displays at once some of 
the largest historical pieces, It is 
warm, and you may take the oppor- 
tunity of dcfling your hat ‘to the 
charming Empress, occupying the 
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chief place in a group by Winter- 
halter. The other figures are the 
ladies of the court, over whom she 
shines like “the moon among the 
lesser fires.” The group is well ar- 
ranged, seated on the grass in a nook 
in one of the imperial woods. The 
ground slopes. so that the Empress 
takes her position naturally as the 
head of the female circle, like the front 
jewel in a coronet. The likeness is 
well preserved, and the picture, apart 
from its interesting associations, is a 
very pleasant composition. You may 
lounge, if you please, on that great 
square-cushioned seat, and look at it 
as long as you like, without disturb- 
ance from the stout islander who is 
so comfortably asleep at your side, 
with a face of baby-like innocence 
above his russet beard. Many of the . 
other pictures are old acquaintances’ 
of the Luxembourg. Mark well the 
Bravest of the Brave in that picture 
by Adolphe Yvon, with firelock in 
hand, like a common soldier, to en- 
courage his frostbitten-men, the last 
in the miserable but heroic rearguard 
of the Moscow retreat? Would not 
he have warmed up at that moment 
had he been permitted to dream of 
the fall of Sebastopol! Ney has an 
English face, and there is something 
in his charaeter which finds a response 
in most English hearts in spite of his 
political derelictions, The Great Duke 
would perhaps have been even great- 
er, had he stretched out a hand, when 
he had the power, to save the magnifi- 
eent rebel; but the Great Duke was 
the Iron Duke, and in his eyes the 
breach of a soldier’s allegiance was 
the one unpardonable sin. But why 
have they chosen to transport here 
some of the fine but horrid subjects of 
the Luxembourg? Surely pleasanter 
paintings might have been gathered 
in other quarters. Those I objected 
to so strongly in my letter to you last 
winter, have some of them risen up 
in their ghastliness to affront my vi- 
sion in the Champs Elysées, as if in 
revenge for the criticisms. But if 
another notice was the object of their 
renovation, they will not get it; for we 
pass elsewhere. Horace Vernét is 
plenteously represented. If all his 
pictures were as large as “La Smala,” 
and the “Battle of Isly,” no éxhibi- 
tion in the world would be able to 
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hold him, and he would be to paint- 
ers what Livy was to historians be- 
fore a great part of his works were 
fortunately lost, when Martial called 
him “yast Livy, the whole of whom 
my library is seareely sufficient to 
accommodate,” 
“ Livius ingens, 
Quem mea vix totum Dibliothees capit.” 
Vernet’s larger paintings are too 
spacious for pictures, and not long 
enough for panoramas, It is, indeed, 
difficult to assign any arbitrary limit 
to the size of a picture; but must it 
not. be in some measure determined 
by the capacity of a human pair of 
eyes? When a picture passes those 
proportions which the eye, assigns to 
it—when it ceases to become a unit in 
vision, and the direction of the look 
is: changed, not for the purpose of 
examination of the parts, but for that 
of eomprehension of the whole—it is 
no longer a single picture, but a plu- 
rality of pictures on the same canvass. 
Nature gives us thus many pictures 
inone scene; and when Art attempts 
to do the same, it seems to me that it 
passes its proper bounds, and, in en- 
deavouring to become a literal copy of 
nature, commits a solecism in taste of 
the same kind as that committed by 
colouring statues and assimilating 
sculpture to wax-work. Art ought to 
assist the appreciation of the beholder 
by pewting. pictures within reasonable 
frames. Horace Vernet imposes the 
necessity on the beholder of limiting 
them for himself, which is more than 
he has a right to expect from com- 
monplace people, His figures are in 
the highest degree spirited and life- 
like, and the horsemen in his large 
battle-pieces seem to be on the point 
of riding down and shooting down 
the spectator, in a manner which 
mixes a concern for his personal 
safety with admiration for the pic- 
ture. The idea may have been taken 
from the cavalry charges at the hip- 
podrome and circus, in which the 
horses are wheeled just as they are 
brought to the barrier, and seem on 
the point of leaping over upon the 
lowest circle of people. All this is 
clever, but fatal to the repose neces- 
sary to the contemplation of paint- 
ings. Another voluminous master is 
Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres. He 
chiefly excels in figure-painting, but 
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his colours want toning down, and he 
appears least to shine in those reli- 
gious subjects upon which he appears 
anxious to found his reputation. All 
of his pictures, however, are more or 
less good; and one in particular, “ La 
Vierge 4 l’Hostie,” has somewhat of a 
Raphaelesque character. But this is 
not the highest praise for a modern 
painter, for unless he can be quite 
original, he had better copy the Old 
Masters exactly, and endeavour to 
reproduce them, The “ Madonna de 
la Vigne” of Paul de la Roche is 
very beautiful, but not at all Raphael- 
esque. Where is Paul de Ja Roche? 
He is one of the first we look for on 
the walls, but we cannot find him, nor 
can we find his name on the catalogue. 
We miss him the more, that we have 
just been delighted by seeing at the 
French exhibition in London, that ad- 
mirable picture of his of “ Strafford 
going to execution.” And_ there is 
another. who is inadequately repre- 
sented in the Great Exhibition, one 
of the brightest stars of modern art— 
Mdile Rosa Bonheur. Surely it is 
owing to gross mismanagement that 
her glorious work, “ The Horse-Fair 
at. Paris,” should have been seen in 
London this year and not at home. 
Landseer is an exquisite painter of 
the carcasses of animals—of all the 
minor adjuncts of skin, hair, hoofs, 
and corporeal details; but he endues 
them with too much of soul, and too 
high an order of intelligence—all ex- 
cepting his dogs, to whom he does but 
even-handed justice. Rosa Bonheur 
paints the very “ego, ” of her animals, 
if animals have any.“ ego,” and does 
not spend too much time over the 
subordinate parts. Every one of those 
horses in the “ Horse-Fair” has its 
own ¢éharacter, as it has its own face 
and figure; but they are all neither 
more nor less than horses, She has a 
perfect sympathy with the ox that 
treadeth out the corn, and apparently 
enters into the whole of the narrow 
circle of his pleasures and pains, the 
greatest of the former of which is 
probably cud-chewing, and the greatest 
of the Jatter, too sharp a prick of the 
goad. We shall never forget her 
calves in the London French exhibi- 
tion, with the head of one of them 
turned round in the stall, and its im- 
mature, parboiled, watery, stolid eye. 
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In the Paris exhibition she is repre- 
sented by a picture entitled “La 
Fenaison-Auvérgne.” The load of hay 
is the only part of it not well done, 
its perspective being too flat, and its 
colour too monotonous; but that is a 
= of the picture which we should 
@ least disposed to criticise severely. 
The oxen are true to the life; the 
roughness of their coats is far better 
represented than if each hair were 
photographically drawn by itself, and 
their sleepy eyes and slobbering 
mouths are nature itself. She is 
originating a school in French art, 
which has long been a desideratum— 
a school which shall boldly discard all 
models but, those furnished by the 
fields of its native country. We are 
glad to see the evidences of the rise of 
such a school in the hunting-pieces 
and dogs’ heads of Louis Godefroy 
Jadin. He has been conscientiously 
painting portraits of the Emperor's 
stag-hounds, and throwing them to- 
gether in hunting-groups under deep- 
toned conventional skies, which, though 
out of place in landscape-painting, 
are just what is wanted with such 
subjects. They are something like 
the skies of Titian, and those that 
Etty painted behind his brilliant 
flesh-tints. 

The principal historical paintings of 
the French school are so well. known 
to us that a look at them in passing is 
enough. There is a splendid sameness 
running through them all, and some 
fresh element is awanting—what, it is 
hard to say. Perhaps it is a some- 
what more conscientious study of 
natural forms, such as that carried to 
excess by our own pre-Raphaelites. If 
the historical painters would give 
more time to genre studies, and less to 
history, in which imagination must 
furnish the chief part of the treat- 
ment, they would do greater things. 
As it is, they repeat themselves like 
am extempore preacher. We are 
happy to see more attention paid to 
landscape than was formerly the case 
among the French artists. The great 
superiority that the English have 
gained, and still possess, in this depart- 
ment, arises perhaps from a very 
simple cause—the rural tastes of the 
English nation. The English artist 


has his atelier in London, but he seeks 
his subjects on the mountain and thé 
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moor, by brook and glen, in field and 
in park. In fact he has an “al fresco” 
workshop as well as a town one, for 
there are few of our eminent landscape- 
painters who do not finish many of their 
pictures in the open air. Many a tired 
pedestrian has probably found, to his 
cost, the difficulty of obtaining accom- 
modation—in the Snowdon district: of 
North Wales, for instance—during the 
summer; all the rooms in the inns 
and in the cottages retained by them 
being engaged by artists, and only 
those who have put up for some time 
with the inferior comforts of the cot- 
tage being allowed to be promoted to 
the inn in fair rotation; or, as the 
Parisians would say, when their part 
of the “quene” arrives there. Many 
of our best men have sporting tastes 
as well, which assist them in .the 
treatment of their subjects, and in 
their knowledge of nature, besides 
being an inducement to inhabit the 
country for a prolonged period. One 
of our most popular R. A.’s is as fa- 
mous for his fly-fishing as for his 
painting. Some work all the year 
round in their own cottages in some 
wild place, and only send their pic- 
tures to town. The French cannot 
live in this manner. They travel to 
sketch, but not to study. Their homes 
are in cities; and as cities like Paris 
or Rome farnish the greatest abun- 
dance of living models, they chiefly 
devote themselves to historical paint- 
ing. Even in the most interesting 
kind of genre pictures, those display- 
ing the habits and costumes of rural 
places, they are surpassed by the 
English. Those who do paint land- 
seape seem chiefly to finish them in 
the studio, and their pictures bear the 
impress of other masters. Neverthe- 
less there are bright exceptions. We 
may mention Theodore Gudin as one 
of them. Though he seems to have 
had Stanfield and Turner in his eye, 
he shows great originality of concep- 
tion and pains-taking observation of 
nature. He chiefly excels. in sea- 
pieces. Here is one at Marseilles, 
“Le Port des Catalans,” interesting 
from associa tion with Dumas’s Mote 
Christo. The burning of the Kent 
East Indiaman is a picture which 
brings to. mind Turner’s wreck of the 
Minotaur. The horror of the scene is 
subordinate, as it should be, to its 
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awfulness, and human heroism shines 
brightly forth in the remorseless grasp 
of that implacable power of nature— 
the raging ocean. He has travelled 
far to seek the sea. Here he paints 
it slumbering in treacherous innocence 
at Constantinople, imprisoned by the 
beautiful banks and draped by the 
cypress-woods of the Golden Horn; 
there he paints it, in its naked 
sublimity, alive and rollicking on 
the north coast of Scotland, beat- 
ing vindictively on rocks which are 
covered with a shivering crowd of 
wrecked fishermen, and strewn with 
the remnants of their shattered boats. 
Here is a moon-rise on the coast of 
Aberdeen, admirably painted; here 
a view of the ocean at Peterness, 
taken from near Lord Aberdeen’s cot- 
tage. Here again, not satisfied with 
the greater light of day and the lesser 
lights of night, he paints Aurora Bo- 
realis, which is of both or neither, 
and fixes on the canvass its transient 
and spectral flashes. Perhaps the 
most sublimely imagined of all these 
pe is one simply entitled “ La 

er,” which is all sea. and sky, furi- 
ous waves and driving clouds, and we 
feel it as a relief that there is no ob- 
ject on which they may vent their 
violence. But he leans to the com- 
mon fault of his nation—the love of 
excitement and avoidance of tranquil- 
lity ; and one of his pictures is decid- 
edly painful, because it represents 
in the power of the elements the 
misery and helplessness of. the brave. 
This. is one named in the catalogue, 
“The Syréne frigate .struck by a 
squall at the moment of the embarka- 
tion. of the wounded.” .Though we 
deprecate its subject, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the merits of this picture. 
It is one. great peculiarity of this 
artist that he displays but little repe- 
tition of himself, and is as far as pos- 
sible removed from the praise or dis- 
praise of being mannerised. He does 
not spurn the assistance of others, but 
yet leans principally on nature. “Un 
soir, d’Orage,” in its quiet solemnity 
and. depth of colouring, might be 
taken for.a Danby. Amongst the 
historical. pictures .of the French 
school we noticed one by Scheffer, 
“The Vision of Charles IX.” The 
half-insane, half-wicked king is sink- 
ing under the horrors produced by 
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his guilty conscience, embodied in the 
apparition of the spirits of Coligny 
and the other murdered Huguenots, 
whose calm earnest faces are in 
strong contrast to his own features, 
racked by conflicting passions. 

There are some good portraits 
among the paintings of. the French 
school; one of General Ulrich by 
Loustau; another—an equestrian 
figure—by de Dreux; another, call- 
ed in the catalogue “La Reflexion 
étude,” by Matet; another, of won- 
derful power, in chalk, by Charles 
Laurent Maréchal, “Galileo at  Ville- 
trin.” The figure is half reclined, 
and the sage has just withdrawn the 
telescope from his eye, and is rumin- 
ating on what he has seen. The face 
is grandly patriarchal, and the whole 
composition is in keeping—the sky at 
once glowing and sombre, and the 
atmosphere in solemn repose, inviting 
contemplation. This figare is among 
the drawings in the upper gallery. 
Amongst the quieter landscapes of 
the French school is one remarkably 
good, called “ Crépuscule de Novem- 
bre,” by Leon Belley. The painter 
has caught the genius of the last 
month of autumn, and admirably 
painted its peculiarly tender and -so- 
lemn sky-tints, and the somewhat 
damp and chilly look of the ground at 
that time. As a direct contrast to 
such a subject, the gallery is crowded 
with battle-pieces, some of the best 
being taken from the present war, 
but none of extraordinary merit. <A 
good specimen of these is one by 
Courdouan, “ Zouaves embarking for 
the Crimea ;”—the extremely’ pictur- 
esque dress of these troops being a 
great assistance to the painter in 
grouping them. 

When. we leave the French pic- 
tures and pass on to those of other 
nations, we cannot help being struck 
with a fact, which has been remarked 
upon elsewhere —the similarity of 
all the Continental schools to the 
French, or their similarity to each 
other. It seems as if there were 
but. two great divisions of the art 
—the Continental and the English. 
The world still looks upon us in many 
things— 

“Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 

As in dress and manners, as in arts 
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and. sciences; we still stand alone, 
eccentric and isolated. Some of our 
eccentricities are good, others bad: 
amongst the good ones are undoubt- 
ediy to be classed our artistic origi- 
nalities. ‘The school, to all appear- 
ance, most resembling the French is 
the Belgian; and it would be difficult, 
without reference to the catalogue, to 
distinguish the pictures of this school 
from those of the French artists. The 
difference, if any, is to be sought in 
the influence still exercised by Rubens. 
Charles Verlat of Antwerp exhibits a 
spirited picture of “Godfrey of Bou- 
illon at the assault of Jerusalem.” 
This picture has been ordered by the 
Belgian government, and is well 
worthy of a place in some public gal- 
lery. There are many good genre 
pictures, both serious and comic. 
Among the former we may mention 
“Le dernier Adieu,” by Degroux; 
among the latter, “ Le premier Cheveu 
Blanc” of Cockelaere. In landscape 
we are arrested by Roffiaen’s “ Recol- 
lection of the Lake of the Four Can- 
tons,” in which his imagination gives 
the leading features of that singularly 
beautiful scenery. The distance is 
admirably done; the aérial perspective, 
a& somewhat difficult matter in that 
subject, being perfectly preserved. 
Very good, also, is Van Schendel’s 
“ View of Rotterdam, with a moon- 
light, effect.” Holland is not equal to 
Belgium, but exhibits some good low- 
art studies. Spain gives us more 
pleasure, although her contributions 
are insignificant in point of number. 
Her most prolific artist is Fredeiico 
Madrazo. He exhibits fourteen por- 
traits, and one religious picture, well 
worth the fourteen. Its name is “ The 
Holy Women at the Sepulchre,” and 
its great beauty is the “auréole” or 
glory, which is a soft supernatural 
light of its own kind, and could not, 
like most of those represented, have 
roceeded from earthly illumination. 
t is, so to speak, a holy phosphor- 
escence. 
The portraits are, some of them, 
very good, and fortunately some of 
the ladies have consented to sit to the 
oter in national costume. The 


I ing, Don Franciseo d’ Assis, is there, 
in the costume of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece; and very stupid and 
sheepish he looks. 


The queen’s por- 
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trait had not arrived when we looked 
for it; probably when she comes, the 
king will go, as she is said to be 
rather ashamed of being seen in his 
company. Close to. Spain, in the 
catalogue, stand the “Pontifical 
States ;” but the productions, both 
in painting and sculpture, classed 
under this head, ought to have been 
attributed to the nations in which the 
artists were born. We only find, 
among the list, four or five artists 
born in the Roman States. One 
Englishman, Leighton, might be sup- 
posed by the uninitiated to be an 
Italian, as he is described in the list 
as “ne a Scarbro.” Our attention 
was arrested by his one picture, the 
subject of which is well chosen, and 
poetically treated, “The Reconcilia- 
tion of the Montagues and Capulets 
over the Corpses of their Children.” 
With regard to the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, the state of the case is 
even worse than with regard to the 
Pontifical States. Of the three artists 
exhibiting pictures, there is not one 
whose address is not at Paris. The 
explanation is easy.. That enlighten- 
ed monarch, King Bomba, has deter- 
mined to send the French Exhibition, 
as he did the English, to Coventry, 
though we cannot see what possible 
advantage can accrue to him from his 
dog-in-the-manger policy. The ex- 
hibition of the United States, where 
no such prohibition could have exist- 
ed, is also very meagre, and the ex- 
hibiting artists are mostly residents 
in Paris. It seems as; if,the two po- 
litical extremes were equally fatal to 
the growth of the fine arts., Never- 
theless, the Americans have sent some 
interesting landscapes of|.the, scenery 
of their own country; and as.few of us 
have opportunities of travelling  thi- 
ther, we wish we had more of them. 
George Healy, of Boston, exhibits a 
long list of portraits, some of them 
interesting, as being. thuse of persons 
of whom the world has heard and 
read much. However, we have small 
cause. to linger among them, and are 
glad enough to get away amongst our 
old friends of the British school, seen 
with a clean face under the brighter 
sun of Paris. Happy as we were. to 
see them all again, and in juxtaposi- 
tion, it would be invidious to. mention 
names, and superfluous to descant on 
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their merits. To the French and 
other Continental spectators they must 
possess an. interest which we are 
hardly. in a position to appreciate. 
To most of them, the pictures with 
which we are most familiar, such as 
the “Evening Gun” of Danby, and 
the “Sanctuary” of Landseer, are 
entirely new, and our friends on the 
Continent have now an advantage 
which we have never before possessed, 
that. of being able to form a collective 
impression of the British school, from 
seeing so many of its best pictures at 
once. The perfection to. which water- 
colour has been carried by the English 
masters will doubtless astonish the 
natives of Paris, and give a new im- 
pulse to this department of art over 
the whole of Europe. I could never 
see why this department should be 
conventionally inferior to oil-paint- 
ing. Oil-painting appears now only to 
have the advantage in size, and yet 
water-colour paintings are commonly, 
as if in disparagement, only desig- 
nated by the name of drawings. The 
English painters have one great merit, 
which, as it is perfectly accessible to 
all, the Continental painters would. do 
well to imitate—that of nationality ; 
all the other schools are too Euro- 
pean or cosmopolitan. If the artists 
of every nation were chiefly to ¢on- 
fine themselves to painting the land- 
scapes and costumes of their own 
country, and their productions were 
to be periodically sent to a European 
exhibition, a display of art would be 
the result, the interest and variety of 
which it would be impossible too 
highly to estimate. But artists seem 
rather in the habit of going to seek 
their ‘subjects abroad. We amiss 
among the pictures of the German 
school the distinctive scenery of Ger- 
many. Leu goes to Norway and 
paints the illimitable horizon of 
“fields” and “fiords” very admir- 
ably; but does Scandinavia produce 
no artists who could do this, while 
he is busied with the rich subjects of 
the Rhine and the Moselle? As for 
the Swiss artists, they appear chiefly, 
like the Pope’s Swiss guards, to be at 
home in Italy; and though Italy is 
more conventionally picturesque even 
than the Alps, and its subjects are 
easier, surely that mountain subli- 
mity which impresses itself so strongly 
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on the mind of the most commonplace 
beholder, might be most adequately 
portrayed by those who breathe and 
live in the midst of it: The’ old pro- 
verb, “ Omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
holds good here, and artists of merit 
are wasting their time and money in 
travelling to get studies which present 
themselves in rich abundance at their 
own doors. In their attachment to 
scenes of home-interest, and in suc- 
cess in painting home landscape, the 
British artists stand almost alone; 
they have most excuse for travelling, 
in the dearth of genre studies, as 
peasant costume, except in the wilder 
provinces, has almost entirely disap- 
peared from the British Isles. I would 
not. have the artist soil-bound, and 
there is no reason why he should limit 
his genius; but with reference to the 
interest of a world-wide collection, it 
would certainly have been better had 
such subjects chiefly been selected for 
exhibition which showed the cos- 
tumes, customs, and scenery of the 
native countries of the respective 
artists. I would scarcely. apply this 
remark to sculpture. The °depart- 
ment of the statuary art is narrower, 
more. classical, being confined, or 
nearly so, to the. representation of 
abstract humanity. In this depart- 
ment we must look upon all artists 
as of one family, working in the same 
track, and unable, without running 
into barbarisms, to deviate much 
from the perfect models of ancient 
Greek antiquity. Thorwaldsen was 
admirable, because he was.so entirely 
and thoroughly Greek; Canova less 
so, because he was under the domin- 
ion of a conventional sameness and 
stiffness foreign to the Athenians. 
In the present Exhibition the plaid of 
the “Highland Mary” of Burns by 
Spence appears a slight anachronism, 
although the statue is beautiful. On 
the whole, the statuary collection of 
all nations—that of the British de- 
partment. chiefly consisting, like the 
paintings, of old acquaintances—pre- 
serves its just proportion to the pic- 
tures. In this, however, as said 
before, the Austrian injustice becomes 
flagrantly apparent. If political ne- 
cessities justify the maintenance of 
the present bounds of nations, it is 
surely an ingratitude in Western 
Europe to consider Italy as anything 
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but a living and united nation in 
respect of the arts. The sculptors of 
Northern Italy are maintaining the 
high position which they assumed at 
our own Exhibition. Vienna is doing 
respectably, but, like the daw with 
borrowed plumes, is in danger of los- 
ing her own honours by assuming 
those which do not of right belong to 
her. The brightest of these plumes 
are stolen from Milan. Germany has 
a character of her own in the plastic 
as well as the pictorial art, which 
she would do well to develop. This 
character is seen in Kiss of Berlin’s 
colossal statues. It is romantic, with 
a dash of . the grotesque, and the 
amplitude of Michael Angelo is fused 
into it. We are disappointed in not 
seeing more statues by the artists of 
Denmark. We fear that Thorwald- 
sen’s extraordinary merits must have 
dispirited his ¢ountrymen, instead of 
encouraging’ them to follow his glori- 
ous path 

As for France, she has returned 
from the meretricious extravagance 
of the sculpture of the Regency into 
the severe elegance of the classic mas- 
ters, chastened and penitent, under 
the bright examples of Bosio and 
Pradier. Nevertheless, her boyish ex- 
uberance of spirits is ever and anon 
breaking forth. With regard to the 
special character of the Exhibition, 
the collection of statuary, setting apart 
the intrinsic merits of the works, ap- 
pears only of subordinate interest. 
This province of-the Fine Arts gives 
no scope for nationality, and the in- 
dividual artists run a race with each 
other, unembarrassed by the duty of 
illustrating a national school. But 
this very freedom, or restriction, as it 
may be considered, gives to a cosmo- 
politan collection of sculpture a minor 
interest, as compared with one of 
other objects, in which national va- 
riety is not only a merit, but indis- 
pensable to the object in view. I 
should like to see, as I said, a good 
exhibition at some central place, such 
as Frankfort-on-the-Maine, limited to 
landscape and costume, and admitting 
no pictures but those illustrative of 
the countries which produce the art- 
ists. The taste of the world would 
be greatly improved by such an ex- 
hibition. And it should be required 
that fair specimens should be sent of 


the bad taste as well as the good of 
each country, that faults might be 
corrected, if necessary, by ridicule. 
Chambers of horrors should be admis- 
sible. How much good, for instance, 
would it do our countrymen to see 
their tasteless towns, plate-glass shop- 
windows and all, contrasted with the 
pretty house-rows of Pisa or Bologna, 
and the grand gable architecture of 
the middle ages at home. And por- 
traits of model Englishmen might be 
introduced, in hopes of some change 
for the better taking place in a cos- 
tume which, however commodious, is 
far from elegant, and a fashion of eut- 
ting the beard which destroys all the 
manly dignity of the face. These 
outward things may appear rifles, 
but they have to do with the artistic 
or inartistic character of a nation. 
Our countrymen must seem to foreign- 
ers to be great admirers of their own 
faces, as they set their ruddy breadth 
in a frame of red or golden whiskers, 
as stiff and formal as a picture-frame. 
Why must this tasteless fashion be 
an heirloom for ever? The favoris 2 
la coteletle are a favourite subject of 
joke with the French. So with many 
other minor matters. A country pos- 
sessing the most glorious variety of 
natural features of almost any in the 
world, and building upon this founda- 
tion an unrivalled school of landscape- 
painting, such as we dare to say the 
old masters of Italy have never sur- 
passed ; possessing, moreover, an abun- 
dance of architectural models;.is in- 
habited by a race of people of Egyp- 
tian rigidity in their customs, cos- 
tumes, and every-day life, who have 
all to gain in this respect from con- 
tact with the people of the Continent. 
It was not always so; it has only been 
so since the working of the puritanical 
and commercial leaven. Thankful we 
ought to be that this social blight, the 
viae-disease of our institutions, has 
left our mountains and rivers, and ex- 
quisite rural scenery, in great part 
unscathed. Whatever man could do 
to spoil nature he has done with us; 
but nature is happily eternal, and bad 
taste is perishable. There is a limit 
even to the mischief of formal planta- 
tions, ugly buildings, intrusive facto- 
ries, and model farms. The artist 
may yet escape them all in the glo- 
rious Highlands, the sea-indented 
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rocks of Ireland, or the Arcadian wilds 
of North Wales; and he does es- 
cape them; and here, on the walls 
ef the Palais des Beaux Arts, are the 
glorious evidences of that son of na- 
ture having burst the chains of a 
levelling, yet tyrannical—a formal, 
yet barbarous civilization. Let us 
live and learn— and, learning, let us 
teach. 

Let the inhabitants of countries 
where men live more easily, come to 
the British artist and learn to paint 
from nature. Interested, but bewilder- 
ed and fatigued, we bid farewell to the 
Paris Exhibition. The length and 
breadth of the spaces to be traverzed 
in the buildings makes walking through 
them no light task ; and in parts there 
is an oppressive lack of oxygen—or, 
to speak more correctly, an oppressive 
abundance of the carbonic acid which 
human lungs elaborate: the finishing 
stroke is given by a walk through 
those galleries in the Palais des Beaux 
Arts which are chiefly devoted to 
drawings. We are glad to cross the 
Champs Elysées, and devote a quar- 
ter of an hour to the exhibition of 
flowers and fruits in the garden on 
the opposite side. The flower-show 
is good, considering the time of the 
year ; and the fruit-show, as one would 
expect, still better. Amongst the ob- 
jects coming under the latter head are 
some melons and gourds that might 
have furnished a dessert to the king 
of Brobdignag. We look at the front 
of the Exhibition building as we come 
out. It is a handsome piece of archi- 
tecture, and ornaments its site. It 
has often been said that the coup dail 
of the interior was inferior to that of 
the Exhibition in Hyde Park. But 
this seems a necessity of the whole 
scheme. It might have equalled or 
surpassed it, had an enormous palace 
of glass been erected. But then such 
a monster building could only have 
answered a temporary purpose, and, 
when the first excitement was over, 
its contents would not have filled it. 
As a permanent stone-building was 
determined on, which should answer 
& permanent purpose, it was necessary 
to build the additional structures for 
the temporary purpose, and to sacri- 
fiee unity of design. Looking at it in 
this point of view, we cannot consider 
the Paris Exhibition as in any respect 
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a failure by the side of our own; and 
it will leave on its site a handsome 
monument, which may be devoted to 
any national purpose. England has 
profited by the Exhibition of 1851 in 
greatly improving the designs of her 
manufactures ; France has profited by 
an immense progress in industrial pro- 
duction. It must be taken into con- 
sideration, that this success of France 
has been achieved among the distrac- 
tions of an engrossing war, while that 
of England was effected in a period 
of singular and profound tranquillity, 
when the embers of the revolutionary 
fires had been extinguished, and the 
great tempest that has since over- 
shadowed Europe was as yet a small 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
on the distant horizon. The whole 
manner in which it has passed off 
must be a subject of congratulation to 
all well-wishers of both Great’ Britain 
and France. It has given rise to that 
brilliant visit of the Queen of England 
to Paris, which will be remembered, 
with the fall of Sebastopol, as one 
of the two great historical events of 
1855, and throw a lustre of a new 
kind on the new empire to which the 
old one was a stranger. Happy I was 
to meet everywhere in Paris, both 
high and low, with the symptoms of a 
hearty international feeling. I cannot 
help thinking that, at any time in the 
modern history of France, a monarch 
of Great Britain would have been 
well received ; but then it would have 
been for the sake of the “spectacle” 
more than for the sake of the country 
or the person. Triumphal arches, 
a long array of soldiers, and a crowd- 
ing and shouting populace, constitute 
a grand “spectacle,” and the recep- 
tion of a great personage may be 
tumultuously brilliant even when it 
is far from hearty. The Parisian 
populace has a weakness for shows, 
but the populace in all countries has 
somewhat of the same character. The 
populace of our own country would 
have cheered Napoleon the First had 
he made his entry into London in a 
sufficiently imposing manner; they 
did cheer the Emperor Nicholas at 
Ascot, and no doubt voted him 
“a jolly good fellow” for giving 
the Emperor’s cup,—a present which, 
by the way, he was handsome enough 
to offer in spite of the war, but 
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which the Jockey Club, as a mat- 
ter. of course, felt obliged to refuse. 
No one was more lionised than Abd el 
Kader when he first came to Paris, 
but then it certainly may be said 
that his presence there was a sign of 
French prowess. Again, a queen of 
England would always have been 
well, received, even when England 
was unpopular, as the French people 
are generous and chivalrous, and 
would have appreciated the confi- 
dence placed in them by a woman. 
But the welcome which Paris gave 
to our excellent Queen evidently 
came from the hearts of her people. 
The feeling appeared more enthu- 
siastic and demonstrative in propor- 
tion as the source from which it 
proceeded was lower in the social 
seale. I may mention, as an indica- 
tion of this fact, the applause with 
which one of the concluding scenes of 
an historical drama, called. “ Histoire 
de Paris,” was received at the theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin, which is a 
favourite resort of the Parisian bour- 
geoisie. Two young men appear on 
the stage in their shirt-sleeves, on 
the point of fighting a deadly duel 
with small swords. They are sup- 
posed to typify the two nations so 
long enemies. By the discovery that 
the links of a broken gold chain 
“fitted to each other, they find out 
that they are brothers, and rush into 
each other's arms. We may con- 
clude that the pulse of a higher class 
had been felt before the managers 
of the Opera Comique gave orders 
for the painting of a new drop-scene, 
one oval of which represented the 
visit of the Emperor to Windsor 
Castle, and the other the entrance 
of the Queen into Paris. As the 
drop-scene is intended to be perma- 
nent, it must. be supposed that it 
was taken for. granted that the feel- 
ing it was meant to flatter would be 
permanent likewise. In all the print- 
shops, even in remote parts of the 
town, the English soldiers are repre- 
sented as bearing a prominent part 
in the Crimean actions, and the 
heroism of Inkermann and Balaklava 
has been abundantly celebrated. Nor, 
chilling as it may be to cur national 
vanity, must it be supposed to have 
weakened the, union, that the English 
army has missed the first prize in the 
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Sebastopol campaign. The self-love 
of France, thrown off its balanee’ by 
the disastrous results of the last 
great European war, has thoroughly: 
recovered its equilibrium and solidity 
by her having gained the earliest 
laurels at the taking of Sebastopol. 
It cannot be denied that the event, 
which ,has been to Franch a singu- 
larly unchequered triumph, is mixed 
up with a degree of national dis- 
appointment to England. Our leading 
popular journals are ready enough 
to throw the blame of our short- 
comings on the generals and on those 
who conduct the war, but the real 
fault lies with the English people. 
We have not shown, as a_ people, 
a military spirit commensurate with 
the resources, importance, and mag- 
nitude of our country. We have 
starved and crimped our army, and 
our army has broken down not in 
spirit but in strength, and stumbles in 
the day of need. We have suffered 
the heroes of Alma and Inkermann to 
perish from want of the common 
necessaries of life; and this, had our 
reserves been exhaustless, would 
have branded us with eternal dis- 
grace. But our weakness principally 
lies in the fact, that we have no 
reserves to fall back upon. Though 
a nation of shopkeepers, we put our 
best goods in the window ; and when 
they are used up, there are no 
more in the stores to fill their places. 
Our poor Whig ministers, in spite of 
all that is said against them,):are 
probably doing the best that their 
limited intelligence allows. Even 
now, when we have received from 
success a warning as loud as any 
that national misfortune could have 
given us, there is no popular ery for 
an organisation of the army adequate 
to the population, character; and 
resources of the country. The militia 
in time of war, instead of being. made 
up of stray recruits, attracted by 
“a roving disposition,” and. the 
charms of .bounty- money, which 
quickiy dissolves into, beer, ought to 
be composed of the whole male; popu- 
lation of the country, under :certain 
limitations; and serving in. it, if not 
seen by all in the light of a duty, 
ought to be made a matter of gom- 
pulsion. If this were the, state. of 
the case, we should have volunteers 
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for the line sufficient, without a con- 
scription, to keep up at all times a 
standing army worthy to take the 
field on equal terms with that of 
France. Some of us are quite satis- 
fied to appreciate the successes of 
the French, and like a lazy horse 
in a pair going up-hill, to shirk our 
own share of the work, and throw 
it upon the forward and high-spirited 
oke-fellow. And yet the few men we 

in this last affair covered them- 
selves with glory. Would there had 
been more of them! The security of 
our shores—an advantage, doubtless, 
in some respects—gives little hope that 
this state of things will, at least 
for the present, be changed for a 
better. We spend our energies in 
talking, and writing leading-articles, 
and letters from correspondents, and 
speechifying at public dinners. Never 
was a war more talked about, 
written about, than the present. 
Our print-shops and map-shops are 
full of delineations of places to be 
besieged, in every respect most ac- 
curate. We get them up, and leave 
them alone. We know the Crimea, 
and Cronstadt, and the shores of the 
Baltic and Black Seas, better than we 
know the shape of Cornwall. We 
are angry and impatient with Gov- 
ernment if we do not get a new 
telegraphic despatch every day. As 
for financial matters—in everything 
else an economical nation—in war 
we are deplorably extravagant. We 
make our money like horses, and 
spend it like asses. But in spite of 
all this, paradoxical as it may appear, 
there exists in the nation an in- 
domitable martial spirit, and no cir- 
eumstance bears higher testimony to 
the valour of our countrymen than 
this, that both officers and men come 
forward to be sent on a distant service, 
where heroism is sacrificed to muddle 
and mismanagement, and devotion 
will gain little reward but the self 
applause of a good conscienee. Our 
navy still holds its supremacy; but it 
has not been allowed to display its 
full strength, partly because the enemy 
has not accepted its challenge, partly 
because we have not chosen to modity 
it according to the exigencies of the 
war: but our army, in spite of our 
wonderful sacrifices, must be for some 
time to come, even under the best ma- 
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nagement, secondary and subsidiary 
to that of France; and for this simple 
reason, that no excellence of quality 
ean make up for its deficiency in 
quantity. Perhaps it is well that 
we should be thus humbled. We 
have been too proud; and we ought 
to be thankful that our humiliation 
has come from our friends and not 
from our enemies, and has not taken 
the shape of national disaster. If any- 
thing additional was wanted to bind 
our hearts to the French nation, it-is 
found in the modesty and generosity 
with which they appreciate our alliance, 
and are ready to share with us, on 
equal terms, all the glories attending 
our united efforts ; for none will deny 
that we too have made great efforts, 
however ill-regulated and misdirected 
by the civil authorities. But what- 
ever view we may take of the 
events of the present war, the 
French alliance is a great fact, which 
makes us, in spite of ourselves, san- 
guine for the future. The last step of 
international reconciliation was taken 
when our Queen consented to visit the 
tomb of Napoleon the First. What a 
fine subject that would have made for 
Paul de la Roche, or any other great 
historical painter. The Queen of 
England stands by the last resting- 
place of England’s greatest antagonist, 
and with a countenance, shown by 
torch-light in the gloom, not melting 
in unjustifiable penitence, but full of 
a generous admiration and respectful 
sympathy, adds, with her own gentle 
hand, one more immortelle to the thou- 
sands that have been offered there, 
while France looks on and applauds 
in the person of the reigning sovereign. 
We do not much care for the facts; 
but such should be the sketch for this 
grand picture. 

I must add a few words, Irenus, 
on the route which I chose for my late 
visit to Paris. It was that by Havre 
and Southampton. I chose it for 
change, but I need not tell you that 
it is by far the most interesting and 
picturesque route. When I arrived 
at Havre, on my way out, I found the 
town greatly changed since my last 
visit to it in 1840. It is a place full of 
life and activity, and undeniably 
amusing. It is an important manu- 
facturing town, a busy seaport, and a 
fashionable bathing-place. ‘The suburb 
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of Ingouville climbs to the summit of 
the high cliff which overhangs it, and 
has somewhat of an Italian aspect, its 
villas and gardens ‘standing for the 
most part alone, and being laid out 
with great taste. ‘With all my preju- 
dice against manufactories and tall 
chimneys, I cannot deny that the opu- 
lence they produce may be directed 
to civic embellishments which are a 
counterpoise to their necessary un- 
sightliness ; and in a place of new 
growth like Havre, I have but a mo- 
dified objection to them. It is other- 
wise with Rouen. 1 mounted the 
same hill overhanging Rouen which I 
climbed fifteen years ago. ‘The bend- 
ing Seine, studded with islands, wore 
the same bright face’ as ever. The 
medieval capital of English France 
retained all its grand historical asso- 
¢iations, and its’ noble’ churches ‘still 
reared their time-honoured towers in 
the ‘midst of it. But the flat country 
on the opposite banks of the Seine‘was 
disfigured with numerous factories, 
and resembled the country round 
Chesterfield or Wolverhampton. This 
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was to me positively painful. These 
things have their places; but here, 
in a scene of extraordinary natural 
beauty, and hallowed with a thousand 
memories, they appeared sadly out of 
place. For France belongs to the 
French, and not to us. If she will 
have commerce and manufactures, 
and develop the spirit of trade as part 
of her present system, we have the 
last right to quarrel with, her: the 
mischief is done with our coals. All 
we can do is to mend our own ways; 
and by observing the ugliness of the 
mote in our neighbour’s eye, consider 
the beam in our own. If France be- 
comes more practical and utilitarian, 
we must become more poetical and 
artistic, and thus perhaps we shall at 
last meet together half way, and the 
lives of the nations which have waged 
war side by side, will continue to flow 
on together, without contentions or 
bickerings, but with harmonious emu- 
lations, exulting and abounding, down 
the fair broad channel of peace. 
Your loving friend, 
‘ TLEPOLEMUS. 





THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE GENERAL ASSAULT. 


Tue day before the fire opened, the 
generals of the two armies had finally 
settled the duration of the cannonade 
and the hour of the assault. The 
French were decided by the consider- 
ation that the nature of the ground 
would not allow them to push their 
approaches on the Malakoff and the 
Little Redan closer without great loss, 
and the operation of running a gallery 
beneath the enemy’s counterscarp, or 
rampart, would take up eight or ten 
days, which delay, ‘it was considered, 
would be prejudicial to the success of 
the assault. The enemy had begun a 
second line of works behind those: of 
the Malakoff, and, if permitted to finish 
them, ‘a ‘troublesome’ obstacle might 
still exist after the Malakoff was taken. 
Therefore;-on the fourth day of the 
eannonade, at noon (Sept. 8), the at- 
tempt was to be made. ~ 

A strong gale, which had onthe pre- 
vious day blown towards the eneniy, 
now ‘changed round straight’ in our 
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faces. The smoke drifting and eddy- 
ing in thin veils before the city and 
its defences, rendered them almost in- 
visible. ‘The fine earth of the trenches, 
dried to the lightness of sand by the 
sun, was blown in ‘clouds from the 
parapets, rendering it difficult and 
even painful to look over them. The 
fire of the French on the left was as 
fierce as ¢ever; ours, which, mers 
very sustained, had not, owing to the 
delay of ships with ammunition, hither- 
to exerted its full vigour, was increased 
to the utmost from daybrezk ; and the 
Mammelon, the batteries before it, and 
the White Works, ‘all opened,’ thus 
completing the'semicircle of fire which 
enveloped the yn ol the ‘city. 
The enemy replied only by an ocea- 
sional gun. : 

~ ‘Shortly before noon, General Simp- 
son and his staff entered the’ first pa- 
rallel of our left attack. From ‘hence 
a view was obtained of’ the Malakoff, 
which, together with the ‘curtain and 
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the Little Redan, was to be. first. at- 
tacked ; and the tricolor hoisted on it, 
and repeated in the Mammelon, where 
General Peliesier had stationed him- 
. self, was to be the signal that the 
French had made good their footing, 
when a simultaneous attack on the 
Redan and on the Central Bastion 
covering the town would compel the 
enemy’s attention to those points. 

A short descripticn of the works on 
the French right, comprised between 
the Karabelnaia Ravine and the Ra- 
vine of Careening Bay, will render 
the details clearer. 

The Malakoff hill is an eminence 
towering over all the rest. The stone 
building known by us as the Round 
Tower, which was of semicircular 
form, had originally an upper storey, 
and on the flat roof a battery was 
mounted, In the first urgency of de- 
fence this tower had been regarded as 
the citadel of this part of the works, 
and the earthen rampart covering it, 
following its shape, was also made semi- 
circular, and was called by the French 
and Russians the Kornileff Bastion. 
Eventually an entire enclosed work, 
in the form of an irregular redoubt, 
had been made in rear of the tower, 
communicating with the left flank of 
the work covering it. The upper part 
of the tower, rendered ruinous in our 
first bombardment, had been long since 
pulled down, and only a small portion 
of the masonry of the lower storey 
appeared over the ramparts. 

rom the right of the tower a line 
of rampart, known as the Gervais 
Battery, extended to the Karabelnaia 
Ravine. On the left, towards Careen- 
ing Bay, at 500 yards from Malakoff, 
was a smaller eminence crowned with 
an irregular work, known by the Rus- 
sians as Bastion No. 2, by us as the 
Little Redan; and a line of intrench- 
ment. connected these two salients, 
known in military phrase as the Cur- 
tain. Finally, the Russian line of 
defence was completed by a rampart 
extending from the Little Redan to 
the. Great Harbour, at the junction of 
which with Careening Bay, was Bas- 
tion No. 1, one of whose. batteries 
sweeps the ground in front of the Lit- 


r n. 
The . first parallel. made -by the 
French in advance after they gained 
the Mammelon, extended from the 
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Karabelnaia Ravine to that of Careen- 
ing Bay. The second, 100 yards in 
advance of this, touched the Careen- 
ing Ravine, but extended. on the left 
only far enough to embrace the works 
of the Malakoff; and from. this, two 
lines of zigzag trench were pushed, the 
one on the Kornileff Bastion, the other 
on the inner or proper right face of the 
Little Redan. The former approach 
had reached withiu fifteen yards of the 
Malakoff ditch, the latter to about 
thirty yards from the Little Redan, 
where the ground became so stony that 
there was great difficulty in working. 

As a precaution to deceive the ene- 
my, the French had, the night before 
the assault, broken out the commence- 
ment of a new sap, and had also, in 
the morning, exploded two or three 
mines, which they were accustomed 
to do to loosen the earth where they 
intended to work; and the Russians 
were thus induced to believe that they 
meant to advance closer before the 
assault. The French troops were also 
assembled in the trenches with all 
possible secresy ; moreover, the Rus- 
sians, knowing we had always assault- 
ed either in the morning or evening, 
considered themselves safe during the 
middle of the day; and so completely 
unexpected was the assault, that, at 
the moment. it was given, the troops 
in the Malakoff were just being re- 
lieved. The usual mode of doing this 
is to introduce the new garrison be- 
fore withdrawing the old; but so hot 
was the fire of our shells, that, during 
the bombardment, they marched out 
the old troops before introducing the 
relief; and thus it, happened, that at 
this most important moment the work 
was unusually ill-prepared for resist- 
ance. 

The French columns of attack, num- 
bering, reserves and all, 24,000, being 
all ready in the trenches, precisely at 
twelve o'clock, the assault began. 
There were three points to be assail- 
ed,—lst, The middle of the Kornileff 
Bastion; 2d, The curtain near its 
eentre;. 3d, The inner. face .of..,the 
Little Redan,—and all were .attacked 
and entered almost simultaneously. . 

The first column, throwing some 
planks across the ditch of the Korni- 
leff Bastion, at the point. where the 
circular form prevented it from being 
seen from the flanks, rushed. through 
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that work and got possession of the 
redoubt almost without a struggle. 
But some of the garrison were, at the 
moment of attack, in the bomb-proof 
chamber at the base of the Round 
Tower, whose loop-holed wall looks 
on the rear of the interior, from 
whence they began to annoy the 
French extremely, and kept a large 
space clear from the assailants. A 
reminiscence of their Algerine expe- 
rience helped our allies in this diffi- 
culty. General MacMahon, collect- 
ing a quantity of gabions from the 
works around, heaped them round the 
tower, and set them on fire, when 
the garrison made signs of surrender. 
But no sooner had this measure suc- 
ceeded than it occurred to the general 
that there might possibly be mines in 
the neighbourhood which would be 
exploded by the burning grbions, and 
he looked hastily round for some 
means of extinguishing them. For- 
tunately intrenching tools were at 
hand; a trench was dug along the 
course of the fire, and the earth heap- 
edon it, which put it out. And here 
occurred a singular chance—the trench 
thus dug laid bare the wires placed 
by the Russians to fire a mine, which 
were immediately cut and rendered 
useless, After this, though the battle 
raged hotly round the Malakoff, and 
several desperate attempts were made 
to retake it, the French never found 
their possession of it endangered. 
When the columns entered, the 
French officers in the trenches, be- 
lieving the victory secure, fell to em- 
bracing one another, in token of con- 
gratulation. These rejoicings, how- 
ever, were premature. The two right 
columns presently returned from the 
Curtain and Little Redan, having 
found the fire of musketry from the 
retrenchment, and of _field-artillery 
posted on various commanding points 
of the interior, too hot to be: sup- 
ported. The crowded trenches were 
ploughed through by the enemy’s 
shot ;. numbers were killed among 
the reserves in rear; and three Rus- 
sian steamers coming up near the 
mouth of Careening Bay, in spite 
of a French battery lately erected 
on the opposite point, the guns of 
which could not probably be suffi- 
ciently depressed to bear upon them, 
also enfiladed the approaches, and 
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killed men and officers in the Mam- 
melon. ‘T'o support the attack of the 
infantry, some field-artillery was 
brought on the scene. In anticipa- 
tion of such a measure, a road had 
been levelled straight across the 
trenches, and the gaps filled with 
gabions; these were thrown down by 
sappers posted behind them as the 

uns approached, and a troop of 

rench horse-artillery, galloping by 
from the rear, and losing a good 
many horses as it went, i on 
the level space between the French 
works and the Curtain, and its six 
12 pounders came into action against 
the ramparts. It was a deed of great 
daring; the ground was swept by the 
Russian guns as well as_ those still 
serviceable in the works, and the 
musketry of the Little Redan and 
Curtain fired at a range which ren- 
dered their aim deadly. In taking 
up such a position, these field-guns 
achieved a novel and brilliant exploit, 
and one which will no doubt be com- 
memorated with pride in the annals 
of the French artillery: but their gal- 
lantry was unavailing; they were im- 
mediately crushed by the tremendous 
fire, and withdrew, having lost a 
great number of officers, men, and 
horses, besides the captain, who was 
killed. 

The French supports advancing 
when the stormers were repulsed, a 
continual stream of men poured for 
several hours between the French and 
Russian works. | The inside of the 
assailed angle of the Little Redan 
was heaped with dead, over whose 
bodies others constantly advanced 
and retired, till the struggle ceasing 
at sunset left the Russiang in posses- 
sion of this work and the Curtain. In 
the course of the afternoon a mine 
had blown up near the Malakoff, and 
appeared to those in the trenches to 
explode in that work, creating great 
uncertainty. for its tenure; and some 
French officers, headed by. General 
de Cissey, leaping from, the , trenches, 
made a movement, to. succour it; but 
as the dust. cleared, ithe: tricolor was 
still seen floating on the ramparts, 

The attacks onthe Little, Redan 
cost the French near 4000 men. But, 
though the work. remained,, uncap- 
tured, it, must: not be supposed that 
this heavy. loss was altogether: fruit- 
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less of result, as, had the French de- 
sisted from the attack, a large Rus- 
sian force would have been set free 
to join in the attempt to retake the 
Malakoff. 

In ten minutes from the commence- 
ment of the attack, the signal-flag, 
anxiously looked for from the English 
trenches, was hoisted, and the storm- 
ing party of 800 men of the 62d, 41st, 
90th, and 97th regiments, with a de- 
tachment of the 3d Buffs, carrying 
ladders, and another of Rifles, to keep 
down the fire from the ramparts, 
issued from the trenches. First went 
the Rifles, and, closely following 
them, the ladder party, who had been 
posted in the most advanced trench, 
an unfinished one, about 150 yards 
from the Redan. While crossing the 
intervening space, a number of men 
were wounded by grape from the 
flanks, where several guns opened 
fiercely, and a great many ladders 
were dropt as the bearers fell; but 
about six reached the ditch, into 
which they were let down, and four 
were transferred to the opposite side. 
Though an assistance in descending 
and mounting, they were not abso- 
lutely essential, as many officers and 
men passed over the work without 
their aid, so ruined was the slope by 
the artillery fire. The stormers ad- 
vanced without a pause, though the 
grape thinned them as they went, and 
part of them entered at once, when 
the Russians within, seemingly sur- 
prised, fied without resistance. Had 
the whole of the storming party now 
pushed on, followed by efficient sup- 

ort, it is probable that we might 

ave secured possession of the work. 
But an opinion which I had previous- 
ly heard from our engineers, that the 
long period of duty in the trenches 
would be found, without diminishing 
the intrepidity of the troops, to im- 

ir their dash, and make them un- 
faly careful of obtaining cover, was 
now confirmed. Most of those who 
reached the parapet lay down there 
and began to fire, while those officers 
and men who had entered extended 
over a space reaching to the third or 
fourth gun on each side. Recovering 
from their first panic, the Russians 
began to return, and large reinforce- 
ments constantly arrived, emerging 
probably from the subterranean 
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chambers of the work. These began 
a hot fire, standing partly across the 
open space thirty or forty yards from 
the salient, partly behind the tra- 
verses and embrasures. This desul- 
tory combat lasted about a quarter of 
an hour, during which many officers 
and men distinguished themselves by 
gallant attempts to head a rush 
against the enemy, ending in the im- 
mediate fall of the leaders; then our 
supports advanced in a large square 
column, and the former scene was 
renewed. Small parties of men led 
by their officers got over the parapet, 
bat the number actually within the 
work was never sufficient for its cap- 
ture, while the enemy received con- 
stant reinforcements from the rear. 

All this time the rattle of small 
arms was incessant, and showed a 
great number of men to be engaged in 
and about the Redan ; but the duration 
of the struggle created unpleasant 
doubts in the minds of those in the 
trenches. We saw the stormers first, 
then the supports, advance, disappear 
in the ditch, and reappear on the pa- 
rapet; then all became smoke and 
confusion. The guns in the faces of 
the Redan were almost silenced, but 
those in the flanks continued to fire, 
while several other Russian batteries 
suddenly opened, and sent shot thick- 
ly over all parts of ourtrenches, After 
a time we could see Russian soldiers 
standing in the embrasures of the 
faces of the Redan, loading, and firing 
into the interior of the work. At the 
end of an hour, the number of men 
seen hastening back, proved that we 
had suffered a repulse. The enemy 
had come up in overpowering numbers, 
and the assailants suddenly gave way; 
all rushed from the place at once, car- 
rying their officers with them, many of 
whom were swept off their feet by the 
tide of fugitives,’ Numbers fell on the 
way back, and all the advanced trenches 
were ator i three or four deep by 
those who flocked into them. 

There had been two brass field guns 
in the Redan when our men entered, 
and these the Russians, immediately 
after the repulse, placed in embra- 
sures, where their green wheels were 
plainly visible, and began firing on 
our trenches, and on the French on 
the slope before the Malakoff. Two 
or three of our guns were directed on 
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them, and struck and silenced both. 
The heavy guns of the Redan, some of 
which had been spiked by our people, 
searcely fired at all after the attack. 

Messengers came at intervals from 
General. Pelissier, to report the pro- 
gress of the French, saying they had 
made good their footing in the Mala- 
koff, and could hold it, but were hard 
pressed on the right. How the day 
had gone with them on the left was 
not known till afterwards. 

At the same time as the English 
attacked the Redan, the French on the 
left attempted to enter the Central 
Bastion. The guns along the front of 
the Russian works here had been 
almost silenced by the vigour of the 
French fire, and the stormers reached 
the ditch without difficulty. But. the 
obstacles here were even more formid- 
able than on the right; and though 
200 or 300 Frenchmen succeeded 
in penetrating at one point of the 
Bastion, and remained there some 
time, they were unable to support the 
fire from the interior defences, or to 
make head against the overwhelming 
force of the Russians, and retreated to 
their trenches, with a loss on this side 
of about 600 killed and wounded. One 
regiment (the 42d) lost thirty officers 
out of forty-five, and two generals 
were killed here. The Russians ex- 
ploded a mine in this attack, which 
caused great loss to the assailants. 

The smoke from the Russian bat- 
teries clearing after the repulse, we 
could see the salient of the Redan 
heaped with red-coated dead. When 
our men first issued forth to assault, 1 
saw.a rifleman knocked over half-way 
across. As soon as he dropt, he be- 
gan rolling over and over, till, reaching 
a hollow, he lay still there. Towards 
evening he lifted up his head, and 
looked cautiously round, and, rising, 
ran a short distance, when a bullet 
striking near him, he dropt behind a 
bush.. After a time he rose again, 
and this time got over the nearest 
parapet, where a comrade received 
and assisted him. Far away to the 
right we could see some Russians 
clinging to the houses of the Karabel- 
naia suburb, close up to the ditch of 
the Malakoff, till they were scattered 
by shells from our guns in the Quar- 
ries; while on the French extreme 
right, which we could not see, a con- 
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tinued fire of small-arms told that th 

struggle which ended in the repulse o 

the French from the Little Redan was 
still undecided. The sun went duski- 
ly down, and darkness found us doubt- 
fully speculating on the results of the 
day. The general opinion was that 
the Russian defence, though now 
hopeless, would be protracted till the 
French guns from the Malakoff should 
open ; but no one guessed that the 
enemy was at that moment abandoning 
the place, though General Pelissier at 
one time appears to have thought so, 
for I heard one of the messengers who 
came from him to General Simpson 
state that the Russians were passing 
the harbour in great numbers, appar- 
ently in full retreat. These, however, 
were supposed to be parties conduct- 
ing prisoners to the north side. 

The Russians committed, in con- 
structing their most important de- 
fences, those of the Malakoff, two con- 
siderable errors. First, they adapted 
the trace of their intrenchment to 
the shape of the stone tower it was 
intended to cover, which was the are 
of a circle: thus, at the middle of the 
are, the ditch could not be seen from 
the flanks, as it could have been if 
the salient had been carried out to an 
angle; and a most important point 
was left without other defeneo than 
the direct fire from its own parapet— 
that is to say, there was one spot 
where, standing on the edge of the 
ditch, you could see no other portion 
of the works than the part of the ram- 
part immediately before you—and this 
was the point at which the Freneh 
threw their bridge. 

The other error was even more 
fatal—it was that of making the Ma- 
lakoff an enclosed work. The first 
error enabled the French to penetrate 
the work—the second to hold it. Had 
it, like the Redan, been open in rear, 
the defenders might have returned in 
foree and maintained the struggle; 
but, once lost, it became as great an 
obstacle to the Russians as it had been 
to the French. 

My faith in historical narrative, 
founded in anything else than personal 
observation, has been greatly shaken 
by the numerous instances in which, 
during the present campaign, anec- 
dotes, apparently trustworthy, have 
subsequently appeared untrue. The 
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information I collected to add to my 
own observation of the events just 
narrated, did not always bear sifting, 
and several particulars were given 
me by eyewitnesses, who had the 
best opportunities of watching the 
course of events, which an exami- 
nation of the ground convinced me 
were erroneous. In these moments 
of intense interest and excitement, 
the imagination has undue sway, and 
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gaps are filled up by suppositions 
adopted merely for their plausibility 
and convenience, till it is difficult to se- 
parate fact from fiction, and the whole 
assumes the coherent and cireumstan- 
tial air of perfect truth. Unfortunately, 
the prettiest and most poetical inci- 
dents are such as frequently dwindle 
to nothing under a strict scrutiny, and 
I have often been sorry to relinquish 
the agreeable fictions. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE LAST HOURS OF SEBASTOPOL. 


There was but little sleep-that night 
in the camps. Successive explosions 
of the most tremendous description 
shook the whole plateau, making tent 
and hut quiver as if in an earthquake. 
The information thus loudly given, 
that the enemy was about to abandon 
the place, was confirmed soon after 
midnight in a singular manner. 

An officer had lost a friend in the 
assault of the Redan, and his regi- 
ment being one of those occupying 
the advanced trenches, he prevailed 
on twenty volunteers to accompany 
him in the search for the body. Not 
finding it among the dead in the open 

ound, he advaneed towards the 

itch. All was silent; he entered 
the ditch, which was of easy descent, 
and still finding no obstacle, and no 
sign of the presence of the enemy, he 
and his men went softly up the ram- 
part. There was no token of life or 
motion; the guns were there, the iron 
guardians of the city, but they alone 
remained. 

It was intended that the Highland 
regiments, which had relieved those 
of the light and second divisions in 
the advanced trenches, should at 
daybreak repeat the assault. But, 
in case this attack also should fail, 
and an advance by sap become ulti- 
mately necessary, the trenches were 
meanwhile pushed forward. The 
engineer conducting them suspected, 
from the silence, that the enemy had 
deserted the work, and a corporal of 
sappers, creeping stealthily forward, 
returned with the intelligence that 
all was still within. This being 
reported to Sir Colin Campbell, he 
ealled for ten volunteers from each 
of the Scotch regiments to ‘ascertain 
the truth. These, advancing at a 


run, crossed the ditch; a 93d man 
standing on the rampart shouted out 
his name in token that he was the 
first to scale it; and, entering, they 
found the place empty. 

On the night before the assault, 
two considerable fires—one near 
Fort Nicholas, the result of shells 
from our thirteen-inch mortars, the 
other in the town—had burnt briskly, 
and the conflagration continued next 
day. These the garrison tried to 
stop. In the evening of the 8th the 
figures of many men might be seen 
darkly hovering on the roofs of a 
large building, where they were try- 
ing to extinguish the flames that lit 
up the whole interior, and burst from 
every window. But now their efforts 
were all for destruction. After every 
explosion the fires augmented, till, 
towards morning, the whole city and 
its suburbs were in flames, sending 
one vast column of smoke upward, 
which leaned heavily, from the pres- 
sure of the wind, now almost lulled 
by the cannonade, towards the head 
of the harbour, over which it hung 
in a vast canopy. Soon after day- 
break, one terrific explosion, surpass- 
ing’ all the rest, pealed through the 
camp, and a cloud, which seemed 
like the upheaving of the whole pro- 
montory, rose in earthy volumes, and 
hung for a space a llot upon the 
landscape, pierced murkily by the 
rays of the rising sun. The har- 
bour gleamed of a dusky yellow 
amid the dark-grey hazy capes and 
buildings. Fort Paul, veiled in smoke, 
but visible, remained standing on its, 
jutting mole till afternoon, when @ 
fire in a building near communicated 
with its magazine, and it was hurled 
into the air. When the dust of the 
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explosion subsided, nothing was left 
of it but a heap of loose stones. 

The continued explosions by no 
means prevented enterprising French- 
men from searching the town for 
valuables. I met one party who had 
been plundering a church: one man 
had an immense bible bound in green 
velvet, another displayed a white 
altar-cloth with a gold cross em- 
broidered on it, a third was partly 
attired in the vestments of a priest. 
I told the adventurer with the altar- 
cloth that the bishop would excom- 
municate him; to which he replied 
by a gesture by no means flattering 
to episcopacy. 

The motives of the Russians in 

setting fire to the city are not quite 
clear, or, at any rate, are question- 
able in point of expediency. At the 
conclusion of the war, they might 
look on it as likely that they would 
resume possession, and this consider- 
ation might have restrained them. 
But their traditionary stroke of policy 
in burning Moscow seems to have 
impressed on the national mind a 
eneral idea of the virtue of incen- 
iarism ; and the eatastrophe of Rus- 
sian towns and: fortresses, like that 
of a Vauxhall entertainment, would 
appear incomplete without a general 
conflagration. 

The whole garrison withdrew un- 
molested under cover of the night, 
and destroyed the end of the bridge 
of rafts on our side of the harbour. 
The bursting ‘mines and blazing 
streets prevented an entrance in the 
dark, and it was not till after day- 
break that the Allies were within the 
works in any numbers, when the 
only Russians captured were a few— 
some of them wounded—who were 
found lurking in pits and holes, and 
who had perhaps remained to fire 
some of the mines. 

The bodies of those slain in the 
assault were collected in the ditch of 
the Redan.  Riflemen and soldiers 
of the line lay together in all pos- 
tures—some shattered, some with 
their wounds not visible—here a 
bearded sergeant, there a boy-recruit 
lying on a tangle of blood-stained 
bodies, fragments of limbs, and pro- 
truding stumps; amid which appear- 
ed here and there, in frightful con- 
trast to such ghastly pillows, a face 
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calm as in calmest sleep. The dead 
Russians were placed together at one 
end, and when all were collected, the 
earth of the slope was shovelled over, 
and the rampart they had fought for 
formed above assailant and defender 
a common funeral mound. ’ 

The interior of the Redan is a wide, 
level space, filled with debris of all 
kinds—fragments of gabions, broken 
guns and carriages, beams hurled from 
exploded magazines, and chasms made 
by bursting shells. Parallel to the 
faces of the work, and in rear of the 
guns, are mounds of earth in the form 
of traverses, revetted with gabions, 
containing splinter-proof chambers for 
a part of the garrison; but the greater 
part of these found shelter underneath 
the surface of the whole interior space, 
where a kind of subterranean barrack, 
capable of holding many hundred men 
in its low, flat cells, and entered by 
several short descending galleries, had 
been constructed. From the Redan 
a continuous line of batteries extends 
down the hill almost to the Karabel- 
naia Ravine, where the pass is de- 
fended by a ditch and parapet for 
musketry; and the end of the ravine, 
instead of sweeping, as might be sup- 
posed, down to an inlet, slopes curi- 
ously upward to a point at the edge 
of the harbour-bank, where a battery 
looks along its course. The guns in 
these batteries and in most of the de- 
fences were worked, as on board ship, 
with breechings to prevent recoil, and 
these breechings had been cut through 
before the enemy abandoned them. 
At two or three places a heap of slain 
Russian gunners were collected behind 
their batteries, whose bodies wore 
terrible marks of shot and shell; 
numbers were headless, some cut ab 
solutely in two, with the upper or 
lower half wanting; some torn open, 
some with great hvles in their skulls; 
and detached from the group might 
be sometimes seen a human thigh or 
shoulder. All the way down, the 
underground habitations were con- 
tinued, showing how terrible must 
have been the fire which rendered 
works of such ‘labour necessary, and 
giving a lamentable idea of the life of 
the wretched occupants, whose mo- 
ments of relief from the service of the 
batteries were thus passed in dark, 
crowded cellars. Crossing the ravine, 
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you are at the foot of the steep hill or 
mound of the Malakoff, whose redoubt 
stretches across the summit, one side 
of its rampart looking along the in- 
terior of the more advanced Redan, 
and sweeping the whole space down 
to the inner harbour. The battery 
extending up the slope to the re- 
doubt is the Gervais Battery; and 
here the French stormers, quitting 
the Malakoff, had attempted to pass 
down. the hill, and bodies of Zouaves 
and Chasseurs were scattered about. 
In some. places numbers had been 
engaged hand to hand, in others men 
had fallen darkly and unnoted, and 
lay unseen till, in some narrow pas- 
sage, you stumbled over their bodies. 
A Frenchman lay in one of these 
spots, near a magazine, from the door 
of which protruded a pair of boots: 
the wearer, a Russian, lay dead in 
the dark receptacle, into which he had 
probably crept when wounded, and 
perished close to his enemy. In 
this battery near the Malakoff, was a 
small chamber hollowed in the ram- 
part, which had apparently been a 
surgery, for a Russian soldier, half- 
stript, as if to get at his wound, lay 
dead on his back on a.table of plank. 
A Russian lay in one of the passages 
between a traverse and the rampart, 
his face covered by the cape of his 
coat, Fancying I saw him breathe 
as I passed, I stooped to uncover his 
face; but he silently resisted, as if 
desirous of dying in peace. I pointed 
him out to some Frenchmen engaged 
in removing the wounded. 

The. Malakoff redoubt was a large 
enclosed work, its interior crossed by 
huge traverses, with a row of open 
doorways along one side of each; 
stooping to enter which, you found 
ourself in a long, low, narrow cham- 

r, extending along the length of the 
traverse, with soldiers’ pallets spread 
on the floor as thickly as the space 
allowed, for the garrison to repose on 
in the intervals of relief. In two open 
spots were collected the ordnance in- 
jured. and dismounted by our fire— 

ns of all sizes, some half buried, all 
dragged there out of the way. From 
the Malakoff to the Little Redan, be- 
hind the Curtain, is a wide open space 
terminated towards the harbour by 
the retrenchment. which the Russians 
had begun to throw up. All this 
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space, almost paved with iron, so 
thick lay the fragments of shells; was 
covered with bodies of Frenchmen 
and Russians, some of the latter still 
alive; and two vivandiéres were mov- 
ing about giving water to those who 
needed it. In the corner of the Little 
Redan, which also, notwithstandin 
its name, is an enclosed work, h 
been the principal struggle,and French 
and Russians lay heaped there to- 
gether in great numbers. In another 
corner was a chasm made by an ex- 
ploded mine; planks had been thrust 
down the side of it, and the Russian 
bodies, brought to the edge, were 
placed on the planks, down which 
they rolled, rigidly vibrating, to the 
bottom of their ready-made sepulchre. 
The most frightful spectacle of all was 
in a corner of the Malakoff: it was 
the corpse of a man who had been 
killed by the explosion either of a 
mine or a large shell—probably the 
former. Not a vestige of clothes re- 
mained on the body, from which the 
hair and features had been also burnt; 
the legs were doubled back, the chest 
torn open and shrivelled, and the 
whole figure blasted into the appear- 
ance of an ape or mummy. 

Outside the Curtain, between it and 
the French trenches, burial-parties 
brought the dead Frenchmen and _ laid 
them side by side on the grass. Even 
here the peculiar national taste for 
effect. was visible in the arrangement 
of the rows of bodies in symuuetrical 
figures. About one thousand lay there, 
and all had not been colleeted—chas- 
seurs, indigénes, and soldiers of ‘the 
line; but no Zouaves, for these last 
had attacked the Malakoff. Lord 
George Paget, passing the place at 
the time, saw one of the bodies move, 
and pointed out the cireumstance ; the 
man was examined, found alive, and 
conveyed to the hospital, and thus 
preserved from a fate the most hor- 
rible. 

Mines and magazines left by the 
Russians continued to explode at in- 
tervals, and there were some others 
which the fire failed to ignite. I had 
been asleep about an hour that night, 
having lain down in full confidence of 
getting the first night’s sound rest I had 
enjoyed for a week, when I was roused 
by a summons to convey directions 
for the swamping of a mine, which 
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had been discovered in the cellar of a 
large building in the barrack. As I 
rode across the dark plains on this 
errand, a fringe of clear flame marked 
the outline of the hill the city stands 
on. Two deserters or prisoners had 
told of the existence of this mine, 
which was a large magazine of powder- 
barrels in a cellar, surrounded by loose 
powder to catch any stray sparks: 
it was rendered harmless by a party of 
artillerymen. 

A cordon of sentries had been drawn 
round the whole place, and none but 
general officers, or those having pass- 
ports, were at first allowed to enter 
the town or works, except on duty. 
On. the 10th I accompanied Sir 
Richard Daeres into the place. We 
entered the Centre Bastion, where 
the French had been repulsed, and 
afterwards made a circuit of the walls 
nearly down to the sea, passing the 
scene of contest of the 22d and 23d of 
May, and re-entering the place at a 
large folding-door in a wall of masonry 
rising from the ditch. Here we were 
in a suburb of ruined hovels, roofless 
and windowless, and pierced with 
shot; and, from an eminence, looked 
across the ravine at the best-built 
portion of the’ skeleten city. Some 
houses were still smoking, and one or 
two were in flames, especially near 
Fort Nicholas. The stréets of the 
suburbs, far from being paved, were 
rough and rocky as a mountain-path, 
but in the heart of the city itself were 
several wide streets, extending in long 
perspective towards the harbour, hav- 
ing ¢rotioirs, and bordered by houses 
of a better stamp than the others, 
though by no means equal to the 
average habitations in an English 


town of the same magnitude. The 
churches, and most considerable 
buildings, stand along the crest 


of the hill, looking, on one side, 
to. the Black Sea, on the other 
to the Inner Harbour. Towards the 
latter a large garden extends down 
the hill. Two buildings which had 
often fixed our glances from the 
trenches, the one surrounded with a 
colonnade, the other bristling with 
pinnacles, were both churches. The 
columns of the former, which were 
not of stone, but of some composition, 
had been struck by shot in. several 
places, and huge pieces knocked away. 
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From the colonnade, at one end of this 
building, nearly the whole scene of 
contest was visible—the Garden Bat- 
teries, the Creek Battery borderin 
the head of the Inner Harbour, an 
sweeping the ground where Eyre’s 
brigade had suffered so severely- on 
the 18th of June, the interior of the 
Redan, and the hill of the Malakoff, and, 
beyond, the plains furrowed with our 
trenches. Passing down a road par- 
allel to the inner harbour, we crossed 
on a wharf between the Creek Batte 
and the water, and entered the arsenal, 
which lies along the edge of the inlet, 
and contains many rows of ordnance 
never used, cast, as our own used to 
be, at the Carron Foundry. The road 
from thence to the barracks behind 
the Redan, lying at the foot of the 
steep hill, is pitted with shell holes. 

The barrack in the rear of the Redan 
is a huge quadrangle of several storeys, 
with smaller buildings interspersed, 
the walls pitted with shot, with gaping 
chasms here and there, and the roofs 
perforated like a cullender. Along 
the ground between this and the Ma- 
lakoff is the Karabelnaia suburb, 
a large collection of insignificant stone 
houses, with a few of better class 
among them, the whole smashed into 
one shapeless mass of ruin, and for the 
most part completely uninhabitable. 
A great many cats and a few dogs, 
nevertheless, adhered to their ancient 
homes, the latter skulking and down- 
cast, the former making for their 
retreats in a great hurry when any 
one approached. Behind the suburb, 
at the edge of the doekyard basin, is 
a loop-holed wall plentifully marked 
with shot. The docks are in the deep 
dry basin at the head of the dockyard 
creek, a small branch of the inner har- 
bour. Along the water’s edge is a 
very spacious well-built barrack left 
unconsumed amid the surrounding 
flames, the reason of which became 
apparent on the afternoon of the 10th, 
when a steamer came across with a 
flag of truce, to ask for the wounded 
left:in these buildings when the  garri- 
son retreated; and this was the first 
intimation we had of their presence on 
our side of the harbour. 

The scene that ensued was a climax 
of the horrors of war. In these vast 
apartments, and in the cellars beneath, 
not less than two thousand desperately 
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wounded men had been laid.- It is 
searcely possible to conceive a situation 
more horrible than theirs, for two 
days and nights lying here, helpless, 
and tortured by wounds, without 
assistance, and without nourishment, 
surrounded by flaming buildings and 
exploding mines. When the place 
was entered, about five hundred re- 
mained alive, and were transferred in 
a lamentable condition to the steamer. 
The corpses of the rest were buried 
by our troops. In one room alone 
seven hundred dead were counted, 
many of whom had undergone ampu- 
tation. The -sudden revealment of 
the secrets of a churchyard would 
disclose nothing half so horrible as 
the spectacle of this cemetery above- 
ground, where the dead lay in every 
owes of agony, on and beside their 

s. One small cellar was altogether 
filled with the bodies of Russian officers. 
Three English officers, wounded and 
taken in the assault, were found here, 
two of whom lived to be removed to 
camp, where they lingered for a few 


ys. 

On the night of the 11th, the Rus- 
sian steamers were burnt: those line- 
of-battle ships not destroyed before, 
had been sunk on the night of the 8th, 
one close to Fort Paul, where its huge 
masts and tops projected high above 
the water, a kind of satire on the 
Third Point of the Conference, re- 
specting the limitation of the Russian 
naval power in the Black Sea; and 
the fleet of Sebastopol thus became 
utterly extinct. The captain of the 
Vladimir, who came with the flag of 
truce, boasted to Captain Keppel of 
the speed of his vessel, and, it is said, 
avowed his intention of running the 
gauntlet of our fleet, and trying to 
make his way to Odessa; but. the 
gale which prevented our fleet from 
weighing to take part in the assault, 
also defeated his project, and the Vla- 
dimir was burnt with the rest. 

So ended amid death and destruc- 
tion the great siege of Sebastopol. 
The drama, with its many dull tedious 
passages, and its many scenes of in- 
tense and painful interest, extending 
over nearly a year, had for actors the 
three greatest nations of the earth, 
and all the world for an audience. The 
catastrophe solved many difficulties, 
quieted: many doubts, and falsified 
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many prophecies. Besides those fore- 
boders who founded their prognostics 
on reason, there were some seers who 
traced in the campaign and siege the 
fulfilment of revelation, and who 
must now search elsewhere for the 
great valley of Armageddon, a name 
which they found to ” merely He- 
brew for Sebastopol, with such nicety 
did their expositions correspond with 
Scripture. But, indeed, so great were 
the interests involved, so massive the 
events, and so dark the uncertainty 
which shrouded them, that. others be- 
sides visionaries have read in the pro- 
gress of affairs the manifestations of 
Divine interference ; and I have heard 
of a French general, who characterised 
the taking of the Malakoff as a thing. 
beyond expectation, “which was to 
be, because else the flags of France 
and England would have been trailed 
in the dust.” Pelissier’s mode of ex- 
pressing his sense of the fortune of 
war was by a comparison drawn from 
écarté: “ Nous étions quatre & quatre, 
et j'ai tourné le roi.” 

So ended, too, our first campaign. 
Hitherto I, and doubtless most others 
my contemporaries, had viewed in a 
kind of epic light the men of Welling- 
ton’s campaigns, beside whose rich 
and stirring youth ours seemed pale 
and empty. Now we, too, had pass- 
ed behind the scenes; we, too, had 
been initiated into that jumble. of 
glory and calamity, war, and had 

een acting history. In one step we 
had passed from civilisation and 
luxury, such as our fathers knew not 
of, to a campaign of uncommon pri- 
vation. We, too, knew of the mar- 
shalling of hosts, the licensed devas- 
tation, the ghastly burden of the 
battle-field, and the sensation of front- 
ing death; and, henceforth, the pages 
of military history, hitherto somewhat 
dim and oracular, were for us illumi- 
nated by the red light of experience. 

The barren plateau, with which 
the army of the East is now so 
wearily familiar, has for France and 
England an interest deeper than their 
most cherished possessions. There 
are few communities in either country 
with whose memories it is not associ- 
ated by the sad link of a citizen’s 
grave. The bones of a mighty host 
are scattered here, Russian and Turk, 
Frenchman and Englishman; and if, 
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as our Saxon forefathers believed, the 
spirits of the departed hovered above 
their resiing-places, no dreary dell, 
no hill, or plain, or trench-furrowed 
slope, would be without its troop of 
shadows. When these great armies 
have departed, when the cities of 
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tents have vanished, and the last 
echoes of the tramp of troops, the 
hum of camps, and the roll of artil- 
lery, have died away, these solitudes, 
tenanted only by the fox and the 
eagle, will continue for us and our 
descendants a colony of the dead. 


CHAPTER XXXIL.—A RETROSPECT. 


Thus by main force, strength 
matched against strength, “in plain 
and even shock of battle,” France and 
England had pushed Russia from her 
stronghold. Such has been the course 
of the campaign, so peculiar and ex- 
ceptional, that it is not easy to say 
what military lessons have been de- 
rived from its incidents, or what ad- 
vance in soldiership has been gained 
by our army, beyond the experience 
of encamping in the field in presence 
of an enemy. But from our present 
stand-point of an appreciable result 
we may at least survey comprehen- 
sively and clearly the events of the 
campaign, and trace with something 
like certainty the circumstances which 
produced them. 

The questions of the merits of the 
— pursued up to the time of the 

eparture from Varna, and the amount 

of neglect attributable to the Govern- 
ment in allowing the expedition to 
depart with such slender preparation, 
are such as persons conversant with 
public business at home are most 
competent to decide. Admitting that 
the state of public feeling in the sum- 
mer of 1854 rendered some enterprise 
necessary, and that the capture of 
Sebastopol, as solving one of the 
principal problems of the war, was an 
object of first-rate importance, we 
may, by pursuing the course of affairs 
from the commencement of the expe- 
dition to its crisis, compare the means 
with which the attempt was made 
with the chances of success. 

No objections have been made 
to the conduct of affairs up to the 
battle of the Alma. Some critics have 
objected to the tactics of the Allies 
on that oceasion. Certainly nothing 
could well be simpler or less scientific 
than the plan of attack; but the 
moral effect produced on the Russians 
by the gallantry of the English ad- 

vance, preventing, as it probably did, 


the defence of either the Katcha or 
the Balbek, may well be held to com- 
pensate for the absence of brilliant 
maneuvring. The next error im- 
puted is in the assertion that the 
Allies should have advanced immedi- 
ately after the battle. But this 
would have left not only our dead 
unburied, but our wounded at the 
mercy of the Cossacks, who hovered 
round in sufficient numbers to over- 
power any small detachment left as a 
guard, and a large one we could not 
spare. We had no superfluous troops 
to detach, because our deficiency in 
transport compelled us to leave seve- 
ral thousand French at Varna, and 
nearly all our cavalry, which would 
have been inestimable in such a 
country as we advanced over. 

The next point of debate is whether 
the north side of Sebastopol should 
not have been threatened instead of 
the south. Now, there are no har- 
bours on the north side: the posses- 
sion of the forts there would not have 
secured the immediate capture of the 
city ; and, in case of a repulse, the posi- 
tion was greatly inferior in security to 
the southern plateau. But the true 
grounds on which the flank march 
was decided on I believe to be these: 
The French, after passing the Balbek, 
found a strong fort on their right, 
which it would have been necessary 
to take before advancing upon the 
north side; this our allies were not 
prepared to attempt, and the design 
was changed accordingly. 

Meanwhile the Russian commander, 
unable to make a stand on the Katcha 
or Balbek, would have found himself, 
supposing we had occupied, as he ex 
pected, the ground to the north of the 
town, cut off from Bakshi-serai and 
Simferopol, and dependent almost al- 
together for the subsistence of his 
army on the stores of the fortress, 
while he could not: have attacked or 
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even annoyed us without crossing the 
harbour or the deep valley of the 
Tchernaya. Therefore, to keep open 
his communications with the northern 
depéts, and to enable him to act on 
our flank and rear, he made the 
movement during which we came on 
his rearguard at Mackenzie’s Farm, 
and we took possession of Balaklava 
and the southern heights unmolested. 

Thus, then, with far less loss than 
could have been anticipated, the expe- 
dition found itself close to its object. 
Fifty thousand men were on the 
heights before the city, its garrison 
were panic-striken, its defences feeble, 
the beaten army in retreat, and the 
Allied fleets at the harbour’s mouth. 
Here we have the conditions, if not 
of absolute success, yet of great ad- 
vantage on our side, and those who 
most strongly objected to the enter- 
prise would have been silenced could 
they have foreseen a juncture so 
favourable. But Menschikoff's wise 
measure of sinking part of his ships 
across the harbour to bar the access to 
our fleets, totally changed the aspect 
of affairs. The coup de main so strong- 
ly insisted on became simply impos- 
sible, because no troops could have 
continued on the ground within the 
subsequent Russian lines of defence, 
under the fire of ships’ batteries in- 
comparably more powerful than any- 
thing we could oppose them with. 
The presence of a siege train proves 
that the contingency of a siege had 
been “anticipated; but, no doubt, 
whether the assault was to be given 
at once or after.a cannonade, a eom- 
bined attack by sea and land was 
always contemplated. Thus the de- 
sion of the campaign was frustrated 
by the sinking of the ships, a measure 
which critics have not sufficiently 
taken into their calculations, and since 
then no event has occurred which 
could within its possible limits have 
altered the course of events. That 
caused all subseqvent doubt and dis- 
aster ;/and, but for that, the attempt 
promised well for success. Then it 
was that the character of the enter- 
= was totally changed, from a 
risk advance followed by a sudden 
assault, to a permanent occupation of 
the plateau and a protracted siege. 

On these grounds, a review of the 
past convinces me that, with the means 
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we had, the course taken was a right 
one, and that we may consider our- 
selves fortunate in having been impel- 
led into it. ‘Throughout the war very 
little foresight is apparent, if any has 
been used: there has been little 
opportunity for free action, and once 
begun, all seems the result of sheer 
necessity, like the descent of a Mon- 
tagne Russe. The chance character 
of the campaign is notably illustrated 
by the state of the weather on the day 
and hour when I write this—noon, on 
the anniversary of the Alma. Last 
night, the anniversary of our bivouae 
on the Bulganak, was a night of winter’s 
cold, storm, and rain, and to-day the 
dreary drenched plains are thick with 
mud, while over them still whistles a 
chilling wind driving sharp showers 
before it. Had that season been as 
this, we should have advanced upon 
the foe, not as then with a bright sun 
and a firm soil, but over boggy plains, 
our limbs, cramped by the stresses 
of the previous night, scarcely enabling 
us to lift our mud-laden feet to the 
margin of the Alma, where we should 
have found a turbid, swollen flood in- 
stead of a clear stream, while the 
vineyards on its overflowed banks 
would have been.a vast swamp. Such 
circumstances might well have changed 
the fate of the day and of the war. 
The garrison, relieved from the ap- 
prehension of an attack from: eur 
fleets, now occupied itself in the rapid 
construction of the most essential of 
those gigantic defences, the conception 
and executién of which would have 
been alike beyond the reach of an 
ordinary engineer. A man of genius 
was called for, and he was at hand in 
Totleben. It is true that nature, in 
surrounding the south of Sebastopol 
with a line of commanding eminences 
between deep ravines, has made the 
position eminently defensible ; but the 
advantage was unimproved by art 
till we were before the place, when, in 
an ineredibly short space of time, mas- 
sive ramparts armed with formidable 
batteries rose opposite our trenches ; 
and were added to from time to time, 
till they assumed the completeness 
and extent which now surprises the 
spectator. I have already spoken of 
the interior aspect of the Malakoff 
and Redan, but, of all the defences, 
the Bastion du Mat, or Flagstaff Bas- 
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tion, on the left of the line covering 
the town, was the strongest. Its 
rampart was the highest and most 
massive, its escarp alone was faced 
with a strong stockade, and its ditch 
was defended by a caponniére or small 
flanking battery extending across it. 
Galleries and countermines threaded 
in a oo towards the French 
lines. ithin the work the large 
space was heaped with mounds, mark- 
ing the sites of blindages or subterra- 
nean chambers for the troops, and all 
the numerous lengthy approaches from 
here to the termination of the Garden 
Batteries above the head of the Creek 
were lined with these cells, or rather 
dens, with apertures so frequent that 
it must have been difficult for each 
individual to recognise his own abode, 
Heavy beams Jaid across each excava- 
tion supported the roof of gabions, 
fascines, and earth, The number of 
troops capable of being thus accom- 
modated, proves how anxious the 
enemy were to be prepared on» this 
side against a sudden attack; but the 
openings to the chambers were so 
narrow, frequently indeed so difficult 
of entrance, that a rapid advance 
would have surprised them before they 
could quit their burrows. The lines 
of the; Allies are extensive beyond 
recedent, but these defences of the 

ussians are stupendous. The long 
lines of rampart are, throughout, of 
enormous thickness, with no weak 
points, and bearing the signs of a pre- 
siding genius everywhere. These 
alone would have been far beyond the 
powers of any ordinary garrison of a 
fortress of this stamp, but they are 
surpassed by the subterranean labours 
which cause the spectator almost to 
believe that some band of gnomes, 
such as mine in the Hartz mountains, 
rust have volunteered to act as auxi- 
liaries. Fighting was the least part 
of the work of this indefatigable 
garrison. 

In the chapter headed “ Exculpa- 
tory,”* I have attempted to show how 
unreasonable was the public indigna- 
tion during the disasters of our troops 
in the first part of the siege ; and it 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the view 
I took, which subsequent events have 
not induced me to modify; besides, 
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public opinion, which then found such 
strong expression, has since changed, 
It will be instructive for men in, au- 
thority, at the commencement of a 
future war, to mark the fate of these 
who conducted this campaign. Lord 
Raglan—his Quartermaster and Ad- 
Generals—his Commissary- 
General—Admiral Boxer, the naval 
superintendent in the Bosphorus— 
and Captain Christie, superintendent 
of transports at Balaklava—bore for 
a time the most unpopular names in 
England,—names gibbeted like dead 
kites and magpies nailed to a stable- 
door. They were reviled, ridiculed, 
menaced; the culpability so freely 
attributed to them was, to a great 
extent, credited by the country; their 
imputed crimes were hotly debated 
in Parliament,—and the contest. was 
in some instances continued over their 
graves. It seemed as if nothing but 
their immediate and ignominious dis- 
missal from the public service could 
satisfy the country. Yet, “in a little 
month,” all this clamour died away, 
and the advocacy of their friends was 
favourably listened to. 

A great deal has been said and 
written by military critics of | the 
faultiness of our position on the pla- 
teau. It is very true that. the forma- 
tion of an army en potence—that is, 
with a salient angle towards the ene- 
my—must, generally, be weak and 
dangerous. It is clear enough that, 
on ordinary ground, a formation which 
enables the foe to throw all his force 
on a single point, or a single face, of 
your line, must be objectionable. But 
if the nature of the position be such, 
that its apex is unassailable, or capa- 
ble of being made so, and its wings 
so posted that the enemy can only 
advance to the attack at a disadvan- 
tage more than counterbalancing the 
superiority of force he can bring 
against that face, all objection ceases ; 
—and such a position was ours. It 
was endangered, it is true, on the 5th 
November; but redoubts and in- 
trenchments subsequently made this 
the strongest point of our line. The 
left wing faced the town, and must 
be attacked either up ravines, deep, 
narrow, and easily defensible, or in 
the teeth of our siege-batteries ; more- 
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over, in a repulse, the pursuers might 
pass within the defences along with 
the flying enemy, and the prize might 
fall into our hands. The other wing 
could not be directly attacked, be- 
cause, opposite it, across the valley, 
rises an impassable mountain barrier. 
Thus an enemy’s force entering the 
valley had Balaklava in its front, the 
troops on the plateau on ite right 
flank, a mountain on its left, and the 
Tehernaya in its rear. For these 
reasons, I have always considered 
Liprandi’s attack on the 25th Oc- 
tober a mistake. His success, such 
as it was, proved of no eventual be- 
nefit to him, and during the winter 
he abandoned the position, which was 
one of great hazard. It is true that we 
committed an error in occupying the 
outposts which he took from the Turks 
on that occasion, but it was an error 
only because our force did not admit 
of such extension. When our rein- 
forcements warranted the step, the 
line of the Tchernaya was taken up; 
and thus Balaklava was secured by 
triple lines of defence, against the 
foremost of which the Russians cast 
their whole weight in vain on the 
16th August. 

Spring found us still in the strong 
position to which circumstances be- 
yond control had conducted us. Con- 
sidering the impatience for a result 
manifested at home, and the bad con- 
dition of the army, I was among those 
who thought that we should before 
then have assaulted, with all the force 
we could command, the defences be- 
fore the town. Experience has shown 
that such an attempt, unless aided b 
some happy chance, would have failed. 
In ‘May, our circumstances altogether 
changed, and again the campaign as- 
sumed a newaspect. Large reinforce- 
ments of French and Turks, besides 
a Sardinian army, had arrived; 
Kertsch was taken; and newer and 
more extensive operations than those 
of the siege were apparently feasible. 
Two movements offered themselves— 
the one from Eupatoria or along the 
Bulganak—the other from Kertsch. 
In advancing from Evupatoria, the 
want of water would always prevent 
other than a rapid movement, follow- 
ed, if not at once successful, by as 
rapid..a-retreat. At the same time, 
with our force of cavalry, and with 
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our fleet on the coast, besides Eupa- 
toria itself to fall back on, there could 
be no great risk in case of an attack 
by the enemy; while even a very 
short interruption of the stream of 
supply to the garrison or army—such 
as the presence of a strong cavalry 
force on the road for two days—might 
have been fatal to the defence of 
Sebastopol. The advance from the 
peninsala of Kertsch, involving the 
capture of Kaffa and Arabat, would 
have been a safer and more sustained 
operation, and its consequences more 
destructive to the enemy. 

On the other hand, it must occur 
to every one, that a man like the 
French Emperor does not require 
to be told that, in a military point of 
view, it is better to attack the flank 
of an enemy’s line of operations than 
its extremity. The eager interest 
with which his attention has for so 
long been riveted on the theatre of 
war must have rendered him at least 
as capable of judging of the merits of 
an obvious plan as any of the critics. 
In a former chapter I have said, that 
had we, in 1854, succeeded in a coup 
de main against Sebastopol, it would 
have been fortunate for Russia. Sol- 
diers naturally look to military suc- 
cesses as all-important in war, but 
the glance of a ruler comprehends 
other considerations. Louis Na- 
poleon is a far-seeing genius, capable 
of distinguishing between the inte- 
rests of the army and those of the 
alliance—of separating military from 
national success. I can imagine such 
a man saying, “It is true I can take 
the Crimea, and with it Sebastopol, 
when I please; but, besides the loss 
of town and territory, I will drain 
Russia of whole armies. Pride will 
not allow her to abandon a contest 
which it is ruin to her to maintain, 
and I will not do her the favour to 
precipitate its termination.” To those 
who reckon up the losses of Russia 
since the siege commenced, and com- 
pare them with those of the Allies, 
such language will not seem unreason- 
able nor inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of a man so calculating in his aims, 
so persevering in pursuing them. 

How deeply Russia has felt the 
evil of our presence here is proved by 
the attack at Traktir, which seemed 
the result of desperation. From that 
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time, the 
merely spectators of the siege,—the 
termination of which Prince Gort- 
schakoff’s preparations showed to be 
approaching. The bridge was com- 
pleted across the harbour, and stores 
of all kinds removed to the north 
side ; while the tenor of some of the 
Russian commander’s previous des- 
patches pointed to the evacuation of 
the place. The tremendous fire of the 
Allied artillery, searching through the 
town and works with an enormous 
destruction of life, could not be much 
longer supported ; and it is probable 
that the capture of the Malakoff only 
precipitated a measure already re- 
solved on. The Prince’s subsequent 
despatches, and the Czar’s proclama- 
tion, place the abandonment of the 
town in a peculiar light—as a great 
stroke of generalship, and rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise to the Rus- 
sian cause ; 80 that, unlike the loss of 
fortresses in general, the event seems to 
have given satisfaction to everybody. 
Although long service in the 
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trenches is undoubtedly. prejudicial 
to the discipline of troops; yet any 
detriment of this kind the. armies 
have suffered will soon be repaired 
now that the siege is over. In another 
campaign, they will take the field 
seasoned .to the climate, inured to 
hardship, and familiar with all the 
exigencies and shifts of life in the 
bivouac and camp. What is most to 
be regretted is, that the course of the 
campaign has not been such as to de- 
velop what of military genius England 
may possess. Russia has her Totle- 
ben, the good soldier who, in her hour 
of need, was equal to the emergency 
—the creator of the vast works that 
have so long repelled us. Should 
peace not shortly ensue, we may see 
whether his genius is as potent in the 
open field as in defence of a city, 
and how far generalship and science 
can avail against French vivacity and 
British firmness. To us ‘opportunity 
has been denied for showing pre-emi- 
nence, and the coming general is still 
unrevealed, 
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Waenever England and France 
put forth their strength, Russia, if 
unassisted, must go to the wall. As 
yet the Western Powers have not put 
forth their full strength—they have 
still in their armoury many resources 
unapplied; but they have at length 
aroused themselves from the aimless 
apathy of the first year of hostilities, 
and the flag of Russia has begun de- 
finitely to recoil. Last summer saw 
the combatants fighting on nearly 
equal terms. We had indeed routed 
the Russians at the Alma, repulsed 
them at, Inkermann, and checked the 
half-successful foray of Liprandi at 
Balaklava; but Sebastopol still; held 
out,—and it was to take Sebastopol 
that we went to the Crimea. Nay, 
the .beleaguered city grew stronger 
and. stronger beneath our eyes,— 
stronger and stronger under the fire 
of an artillery such as the world had 
never before gathered into one place. 
A poor captain of Russian engineers 
was baffling the skiil of the West’s best 
veterans and the power of our mightiest 
engines of destruction. The month of 
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May saw the Mammelon taken, and the 
Sea of Azoff subject to our fleets,—that 
was a great success; but then came 
the bloody repulses of the 18th June, 
to add a new wreath to the laurels of 
Totleben, and to revive misgiving in 
the heart of the Allies. Throughout 
Germany the partisans of Russia ex- 
ulted—vaunting that the Allies. were 
dashing their strength like foam against 
a place which they would. never take, 
But patience,—the assault on the 18th 
June, we believe, was made knowingly 
in defiance of the dictates of military 
prudence, in order to give effect to the 
generous wish of the French Emperor 
that something should be done on that 
memorable day,—that the soldiers of 
England and France should then be 
seen fighting together as allies as 
strenuously as forty years before the 

had. fought as foes,—and that the 18 

of June should thenceforth be remem- 
bered less as the anniversary 0 .| Water. 
loo than of the Fall of Sebastopol. The 
magnapimous. desire was frustrated, 
but the siege went on; the iron ring 
drew closer and closer around the foe, 
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and the iron shower rained heavier 
and heavier’ upon the doomed city. 
The Russian General made a despe- 
Tate attempt to break the leaguer,— 
only to find, in the bloody repulse of 
Traktir, a proof that the Allied posi- 
tion was impregnable, and that. Totle- 
ben’s earthworks were the sole safe- 
guard of Sebastopol. ‘The brilliant 
rush of the French at noon on the 8th 
September disappointed this last hope ; 
the surprised Russians in the Mala- 
koff were submerged in their bomb- 
proofs by the sudden flood of assault ; 
the devoted gallantry of the British 
at the Redan gave a breathing-time to 
our allies; the Malakoff was secured, 
and Sebastopol fell. 

For the first time, then, we are in 
an wnequivocal position of success. 
The Black Sea fleet of Russia is anni- 
hilated—an enormous artillery has 
fallen into our hands,—the splendid 
docks and quays, and ‘one-half of the 
sea-forts, of Sebastopol are mined and 
ready to be blown into the water, to 
add their ruins to those of the sub- 
merged fleet,—and the enemy have 
been driven from good winter-quarters 
which are now in our own possession. 
True, the task is not completed— 
there are forts on the north side, 
which should likewise be blown into 
the bay, and earthworks mounted 
with an immense artillery which may 

t add to our spoils. But the French 

arshal with his gallant troops is 
now feeling his way round the enemy’s 
position—searching for an opening 
through the rocky intrenched line of 
the Russians ; and a single successful 
irruption of the assailants would prove 
the ruin of the wide-extended army 
of Prince Gortschakoff. On the 
Tchernaya, therefore, though at pre- 
sent kept at bay, the Allies are the 
winning party, and maintain the initi- 
ative; while at Eupatoria they possess 
& secure d@’armes, from which 
they can debouch at pleasure against 
the enemy’s rear. The capture of 
Kinburn has placed us in a position 
to threaten Nicolaieff, the great naval 
building-station of the Russians in 
the south, as well as to menace the 
chief line of communication by which 
supplies are forwarded to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s army in the Crimea. 
In Asia also the Allied arms have 
prospered. The splendid courage of 
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the Turkish garrison of Kars, led by 
the English General Williams, has 
not only secured that important 
town, but has inflicted upon the 
assailants so bloody a repulse, that 
the fate of the eampaign in: that 
quarter is decided, Nothing is: left 
to the Russians but a more or less 
disastrous retreat, with the army of 
Omer Pasha threatening them in 
flank from Batoum. 

Such, then, is the favourable posi- 
tion which we have reached in the 
war. We have fought our way to it 
through much blood, and by the ex- 
penditure of much treasure; and the 
nation now congratulates itself on the 
prospect of its sacrifices not having 
been made in vain. But let the 
country take care. Even triumph 
has its difficulties. Every new phase 
in this war, like every new phase in 
the last one, calls forth a fresh onset 
from the friends of our enemy at home. 
In their absorbing desire to oppose, the 
Peace-party are equally prepared for 
failure or success. Had failure come, 
they would have said,—“ Well, did 
not we tell you no good would come 
of this war?” and they would have 
lashed on the people against the Go- 
vernment as squandering the blood 
and treasure of the country only to 
cover us with disgrace. Triumph has 
come,— triumph hard- bought, and 
prospective of more; and while the 
country’s cheers are still ringing, poli- 
tical combinations are being formed 
to wrench from us the fruits of success. 
“Enough has been done,” say these 
advocates of premature peace; “it is 
time to make peace.” And the old 
Gladstonian cry, “ We must not hum- 
ble Russia!” begins to. be heard even 
in unexpected quarters. Two sets 
of ipoliticiane—for the cry’ finds no 
response in the country—unite in us- 
ing this language. One of these is 
the Peace party par excellence-—the 
men of Manchester, the Cobdens and 
Brights, who have no soul above cali- 
coes, and to whom all war, for what- 
ever end waged, is an abomination, 
as interfering with trade and material 
comfort,—utterly forgetting that a 
nation which does not defend itself, 
will soon be left without much either 
of trade or comfort to enjoy. The 
other set consists of the philo-Russiane, 
—the Grahams and Gladstones, the 
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Woods and Russells, who have op- 
posed and vilified the French Emperor 
from the first dawn of his illustrious 
career, and who prefer to ally this 
country with the despotism of Russia 
rather than with the freedom of the 
West. They would have England 
violate her geographical as well as 
political sympathies, and become a 
traitor in ‘the camp of Western civili- 
sation. By this sin the chief statesmen 
of this party have already fallen,—for 
holding these views they are still under 
ban. But they do notdespair. In the 
very magnitude of their ignominy there 
is hope. So many of them have fallen 
together, that their ostracism has 
ceased to be peculiar; and their 
names have hitherto been so asso- 
ciated with the Government of the 
country, that they do not believe the 
Administration can go on without them. 
They belong to a class of men always 
dangerous in a country, who, once 
filling important offices in the Govern- 
ment, have fallen behind their times, 
but: will not resign themselves to their 
ratural fate, and, making free use of 
their old influence, are ever intriguing 
to obtain by means of party-man- 
ceuvres a return to power, which can 
only end in further mischief to the 
country, and in tenfold deeper humi- 
liation to themselves. 

The present intriguers are all dis- 
appointed men. The coalition they pro- 
pose to form very closely resembles that 
which three years ago overthrew the 
Derby Administration. That Coali- 
tion, as we showed on a former occa- 
sion, was mainly formed in the interest 
of Russia. Aberdeen, Russell, Glad- 
stone Wood, Graham, Herbert,— 
does the country wonder now that the 
Czar should have hasted to congratu- 
late these men on their accession to 
office ‘—or that, with the British lion 
so muzzled, he should instantly have 
commenced his ambitious projects 
against the integrity of Turkey and 
the independence of Europe? Let 
the country see to it that a similar 
coalition is not successful now. What 
have Gladstone and Cobden, Russell 
and Bright in common, but the desire 
to destroy any ministry that has 
the wisdom and manliness to stand 
up, along with Western Europe, 
against the colossal and ever-encroach- 
ing ambition of the Czars? It was 
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these men that caused the war, It 
was they—the Peelites by their philo- 
Russianism, and Cobdenites by their 
perpetual denunciations of armies and 
war—that tempted Russia to com- 
mence her long-cherished designs 
against Europe; and it is the same 
parties who, by a fresh coalition, now 
seek to save Russia in the hour of 
disaster. “England does not love 
coalitions,” said Mr. Disraeli, when 
the victim of an _ unscrupulous 
cabal. The words are truer now than 
ever. The first Coalition imposed 
upon England by fair words, and 
ousted their opponents upon a ques- 
tion of merely party-character ;—the 
new coalition is openly an anti-na- 
tional one, and can only triumph at 
the expense of their country. It is a 
league against England’s honour, and 
Europe’s independence. We desire to 
warn the country of it betimes. It is 
a meagre party of self-seeking poli- 
ticians who are to head the movement, 
and a timely expression of public 
opinion may suffice to deter them 
from the attempt. In any event, the 
Conservative phalanx will stand firm. 
“ England,” said Lord Derby at Eg- 
linton Castle, “ will never sheathe 
the sword which she has so reluctantly 
drawn, until the noble and disinte- 
rested designs of the Allies have been 
completely obtained, the independence 
of Turkey secured, and the schemes 
of Russia upon Europe and Asia 
effectually checked.” These are the 
sentiments of the party, and found si- 
multaneous expression in the eloquent 
speech of Sir E. B. Lytton at Herts. 
In this war, as throughout the last, the 
Conservatives will rally round the na- 
tional’ colours, and merge all minor 
differences in the one desire to uphold 
the honour and true interests of the 
country. 

“It is time to make peace, for Tur- 
key is safe,” say some. “ Do not 
humble Russia—mind the balance of 
power,” say others. How ignorant 
men can make themselves. when_ it 
suits their purpose! To hear them 
speak, one would think that the war 
was occasioned by a mere spurt of 
passion on the part of Russia, for 
which she is now penitential, and 
which she cannot renew. Was ever 
the common-sense of England insulted 
by a more glaring and daring perver- 
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sion of well-known facts? Is Russia 
penitent? Has she, even in profession, 
renounced her long-standing schemes 
of ambition? Does she offer securities 
for her future observance of peace,— 
& “material guarantee” against a 
revival of the war at a time for her 
more fitting? Quite the reverse. 
Russia breathes defiance more fiercely 
than ever. Instead of showing peni- 
tence, she preaches a “holy war,”— 
she makes conquest a State-principle, 
and seeks to give to her ambitious 
projects the sanction of religion. How 
then, is peace possible? And why 
should we, the winning-party, go and 
beg peace from so audacious an op- 
ponent? If Russia desire peace, let 
her say so; and in that case, if she 
give security for the future, no spirit 
of revenge will prevent the acceptance 
of her terms. But she will give no 
such security. She boldly publishes 
to Europe that she will not abate a 
hair’s-breadth of her pretensions,— 
that the terms which she rejected in 
April at Vienna, she will reject still. 
Nay, so great is her audacity that 
she declares she will not negotiate 
at all after defeat. Unquestionably 
there is much of the bully in this style 
of conduct. Her rr a plainly is, to 
taake her enemies despair, and lead 
them to offer peace on her own terms 
now, rather than face an indefinite 
prolongation of the contest. She 
wants to furnish a new argument to 
her Peace friends in England. Mr. 
Cobden—who has of a sudden given 
up his notion as to the ease with 
which Russia may be “ crumpled up” 
—now argues that it is madness to 
continue the war when it is impos- 
sible to extract any better terms from 
the foe; while Mr. Gladstone, to his 

d ery, “Do not humble Russia,” 
will now, more suo, append the para- 
doxical reason, “ because the more 
ou bumble her, the less she will give 
n!” It is because she sees a party 
_ friendly to her in this country, that 

Russia so openly omer this bully- 
ing declaration. t the Peace party 
consider what they are doing. By 
their perpetual clamour for peace, are 
they not really lengthening the war? 
Is a besieged city likely to capitulate 
when it knows there is open dissension 
in the camp of the besiegers? And is 
Russia likely to give in as long as she 
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sees a powerful party.in the British 
Parliament bent upon making peace 
at any price? England has alread 
suffered heavily from this cause. It 
was a similar train of circumstances 
that indefinitely prolonged and conse- 
quently greatly envenomed the last 
war, and, by so doing, made our 
National Debt one-half larger than it 
would otherwise have been. France 
would then have triumphed and Eu- 
rope been enslaved, but for England ; 
and, misled by the loud denunciations 
of the war by the Opposition in the 
British Parliament, the successive 
Governments which ruled revolution- 
ary France, and especially the last 
and greatest of them, Napoleon, 
imagined that England would soon 
recede from the contest, and the last 
obstacle to French domination on the 
Continent be removed. The idea was 
a fallacious one, but what a prolonged 
outpouring of blood and treasure did 
it occasion! Despite all the intrigues, 
vociferations, and astute energies of 
the Peace party now, we are persuaded 
that the encouragement which their 
conduct gives to Russia is not less 
fallacious. England, we are persuad- 
ed, will not sheathe her sword in dis- 
honour, with the objects of the war un- 
accomplished. Nevertheless, the hopes 
of Russia, founded upon the pusillani- 
mity of certain politicians at home, will 
hardly fail to greatly prolong the war, 
and, by the prolongation, almost in- 
evitably impart to it that extension 
and envenomed character which it is 
most desirous to avoid. 

It is not true that Russia does not 
negotiate after defeat. Was Fried- 
land, where she lost half an army, no 
defeat? yet that did not prevent the 
Czar Alexander from soliciting the 
conference of Tilsit. But take as ex- 
ample that typical monarch of Russia, 
the great Peter himself. When worsted 
and surrounded by the Turks on the 
Pruth, did that first of the Czars hesi- 
tate to negotiate? On the contrary, 
he begged for peace, made great con- 
cessions, and in the treaty itself ex- 
pressed his gratitude to his enemies 
for granting him such terms. The 
same common-sense principle applies 
still; the greater the straits to w ich 
a Power is reduced, the less obstinate 
will it be in refusing to treat, 
will not prove an exception to the 
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rule, however she may disguise her 
real inclinations. She finds she has 
miscalculated her time for beginning 
this war of aggression ; she did not 
reckon upon England and France 
being united against her; and she 
would willingly retreat from it, and 
await a more convenient season for 
renewing her ambitious designs. But 
then her difficulty is, that by her pre- 
mature onslaught upon Turkey, she 
has awakened the Western Powers 
to a sense of their danger; and she 
naturally apprehends that they will 
not let her escape from the war.which 
she provoked without obtaining suffi- 
cient securities for her not resumin 
the work of aggression. To give suc 
securities would be to abandon the 
grand scheme of ambition which the 
Czars have steadily and successfully 
acted upon for a century and a half. 
It would do so in two ways, both by 
the material guarantees to be exacted 
by the Allies, and by the shock to the 
restige of Russia, which would loosen 
fp grasp over the states of Central 
Europe. Russia will not submit to 
this—therefore the alternatives are 
obvious and simple. Either the Western 
Powers must consent to illusory terms, 
which will leave Russia free to resume 
her aggressions upon Europe at a fu- 
ture and more favourable time, or the 
war must go on. Can any one doubt 
that the voice of free England will be 
given for the latter alternative ? 
“Turkey is safe,"—what then? It 
may suit the Peelites to say that the 
war was undertaken solely on behalf 
of Turkey,—for in point of fact they 
and their colleagues in the Aberdeen 
Ministry did not undertake it on be- 
half of anything, and were forced into 
it against their will by the might of 
public opinion. But the statement is 
false, and the whole country knows it 
to be so. The defence of Turkey was 
but an accident in the matter. It 
might as well have been Sweden that 
we drew the sword to defend. It was 
to resist the undue preponderance in 
Europe which the ceaseless aggres- 
sions of Russia were securing for her, 
and of which the attack upon Turkey 
was but a fresh step. The cause of the 
war was not a mere isolated attack—a 
spurt of casual passion on the part of 
a despotic monarch, which might be 
forgotten as soon as it was repelled. 
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The attack in question was part of 
a he area a system long cherished 
and hitherto successful, but which 
if not checked, would certainly make 
the Czar lord- paramount of all 
Europe. Therefore, merely to repel 
the attack—merely to make Turkey 
safe for the moment—is evidently not 
enough—is nothing at all. If we do 
not wish to see Europe in virtual vas- 
salage to the Czars, we must take 
measures to curb that overvaulting 
ambition, which for the last century 
and a half has preyed upon the dissen- 
sions of Europe. 

Peace! it is a blessed word—a 
thing that man’s heart yearns after, 
and which the nations have a right to 
look forward to as a crowning bless- 
ing. Peace!—none can prize it more 
than we; no country prizes it more 
than Englanddoes now. But in our 
yearning after it, let us not mistake a 
sham for reality. Let us have peace 
—by all means, PEAcE—a calm which 
will fall like quiet sunshine all over 
Europe, and allow each nation to de- 
velop its powers in its own way. We 
must have that peace; and it is be- 
cause we desire that peace—that 
crowing blessing for Europe—so fer- 
vently, that we would now have the 
nation spurn from them in disdain a 
base counterfeit. Let us have a Peace, 
but not a mere truce—not a mere 
armed breathing-time, which we give to 
our adversary to recruit his strength, 
and watch a more favourable hour for 
resuming the struggle. . Now that war 
has been forced upon us, we must see 
that we do not leave the peace of 
Europe for ever at the mercy of the 
Czars. Now that Russia has openly 
resumed her old work of aggression, 
and has published her resolution te 
abide to the death by her poliey of 
encroachment, we must either now 
force her to relinquish that policy, or 
prepare to see the rule of the Cossack 
spread Westward to the Atlantic. 

“Russia never negotiates after de- 
feat.” The maxim is borrowed from 
Rome; and Dr. Amold, remarking 
upon this feature of the old Roman 
policy, declares that the Power which 
holds such language as this ought to 
be put beyond the pale of civilisation. 
Yes, and for another reason besides that 
imagined by the historian. He looks 
upon the maxim simply as an embit- 
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terer of strife—as a principle which 
lends to war a fearful aggravation. 
True; but there is more than this in 
it. Rome was an aggressive state, as 
Russia isnow. The na were ever 
on the aggressive; and _ therefore, 
when Rome declared she would not 
negotiate after defeat, it was but say- 
ing that she was resolved to conquer 
every people, one after another, that 
came in her way. To have yielded 
before one, would have frustrated her 
whole future of conquest; and hence 
she.adopted this maxim as adeliberate 
principle of conquest, and, moreover, 
published it abroad as a means of terri- 
fying her adversaries, Even so Rus- 
sia,,the nascent power of modern Eu- 
rope—even so the Czars, who now 
wear the Greek helmet on gala-days, 
as representatives of the Latin Em- 
perors of the East, have adopted the 
- game maxim of conquest, and pub- 
lished the same manifesto of all-de- 
fiance. The Czar of Russia is, the 
Ishmael of the European community. 
For a century past he has been at 
work, sowing dissension, and breaking 
into war whenever it has suited him 
to do su. Now, when brought to bay, 
he. has thrown off disguise, and ap- 
pears in his true character; and if 
his dream of conquest be not rudely 
broken, Europe must choose as. its 
future either a ceaseless warfare or an 
Oriental servitude* 
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Those who. now clamour for peace 
need not seek to disguise their real 
sentiments. By peace now, they 
mean peace at any price,—peace on 
Russia’s own terms. That is. their 
plain meaning. They know that Rus- 
sia will not recede a hair’s-breadth 
from the terms which were judged 
inadmissible in. April.. Why, then, 
this clamour for peace, as if it were a 
thing at present attainable on satisfac- 
tory terms? Let such clamourers 
leave off the unmanly subterfuge, and 
say at once that they want peace on 
any terms,—that they care nothing 
for the future, either of their own 
country or of Europe,—that enough 
for the day is the evil thereof, and that 
if they can get a good market for 
their calicoes, or their bread and 
sugar 2 little cheaper, the next gene- 
ration way fare as it best may. 
“ After us, the deluge,”’—that is their 
motto. O cowards and faithless !— 
mere clingers after the creature-com- 
forts of existence! sacrificers of a 
long future, the future of your sons 
and grandsons, to the brief hour of 
your own nigh-spent existence !—alas 
that England should have ever born 
such sons. Alas that the genius of 
independent. Europe, in the hour of 
her extremity, should now point with 
mingled. scorn and painful apprehen- 
sion to a bateh of veteran politicians 
in England—to the Grahams and 





* Read “Russia” for “ Rome” in the following passage, and see what sentence 











even the philanthropic Arnold would have pronounced upon the conduct and po- 
licy of our adversary:—‘‘This refusal to negotiate after a defeat was a general 
maxim of Roman policy, and has often been extolled as a proof of heroic magna- 
nimity. It should rather be considered as a direct outrage on the honour and 
independence of all other nations, which ought, in justice, to have put the people 
who professed it out of the pale of all friendly relations with mankind, In a moment 
of madness, the French Convention, in 1794, passed a decree that the garrisons of 
the four fortresses on the northern frontier, then in the possession of the Allies, 
should be put to the sword if they did not surrender within twenty-four hours 
after they were summoned. To this decree, a notice of which aecompanied the 
summons of the besieging general, the Austrian governor of Le Quesnoy noblh 

replied, ‘No one nation has a right te decree the dishonour of another; I shail 
maintain my post so as to deserve the esteem of my master, and even that of the 
French people themselves.’ In like manner a refusal to make peace except on 
their submission was to decree the dishonour of every other nation; nor had Rome 
any right to insist that whatever were the events of a war, it should only be termi- 
nated on such conditions as should make her enemy the inferior party. Had other 
nations acted on the same principle, every war must necessarily have been a 
war of extermination ; and thus the pride of one people would have multiplied 
infinitely the sufferings of the human race, and have reduced mankind to & state 
of worse than savage ferocity. The avowal of such a maxim, in short, placed Rome 
in.a condition of actual hostility with the whole world, and would have justified all 
nations in uniting together for the = ose of enforcing a solemn and practical re- 
nuneciation of it; or;in case of a re sal, of extirpating utterly the Roman people, 
as the common enemies of the peace and honour of mankind.”—Dr. Arnold. 
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Aberdeens, the Russells and Cobdens 
—as potent allies to the common 
foe,—as men whose only common 
bond of union is the desire to barter 
a long future for a brief present, and 
to rend asunder the glorious League 
which Western Europe has formed to 
arrest the onset of Cossack barbarism 
and Oriental despotism! 

If we are not to fight now, when 
are we to fight? Is Russia likely to 
lose either the power or the appetite 
for conquest, if we leave her to triumph 
high-handed and unopposed? Or are 
we likely to grow better able to cope 
with ‘the Colossus? Is an alliance 
between ‘France and England ‘such a 
eommon oceurrence that we should 
not avail ourselves of it?~is it so 
eertain to endure, so certain to revive 
when wanted, that we can afford for 
the present to let it lie in abeyance? 
Does not that alliance depend mainly 
upon the life of one man, and that 
man surrounded by daggers? France, 
Spain, Turkey, and Sardinia are now 
leagued with us—when are we likely 
ever to form a more potent or con- 
genial ‘Alliance ?. Break from this Al- 
liance now, and you insure the triumph 
of Russianism on the Continent,— 
break from it, and you become a trai- 
tor to the liberties of Europe,—break 
from it; and you sunder England from 
the community of European nations. 
And remember, the day of Western 
triumph and European independenee 
will come, whether you aid in it now 
or not. We do not look for a smooth 
course and unbroken success in the 
struggle on which we have embarked. 
Possibly a reaction may eet in, which 
for a season may overcast the pros- 
pects of Europe. But the issue is 
certain. Providence watéhes over the 
development of nations, and aecom- 
plishes it in its own good time; and 
the ultimate triumph of Western 
civilisation and European freedom is 
as sure as the coming of harvest-time 
in the year. What will England feel, 
where will her place be then, if we 
abandon the cause now? Nor let the 
Peace party imagine that our loss 
then would be, what they call, a mere 
loss of honour. It would be material 
as well as moral, affecting our poekets 
as well as our pride, and keeping us 
at:feud with the then triumphant party 
on the Continent. 
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Is Turkey: safe?: So long as our 
armies ‘and fleets are there, but no 
longer. So long as'the fleets of Eng- 
land and France ride supreme in the 
Black Sea, and two hundred and 
twenty thousand troops of Western 
Europe to co-operate with those of Tur- 
key against the armies of the Czar? 
Well may Turkey be safe behind such 
a shield! Hussars from India, Zouaves 
from Afriea,—troops from Egypt— 
troops from the Sardinian mountains, 
—armies from France—the ‘whole 
military strength (alas that it is so 
small!) of Great Britain—the gather- 
ed might of the Ottoman Empire, 
soldiers from the banks of: the Tigris, 
the Anatolian valleys,‘ the Albanian 
mountains, and both shores of the 
Higean! Well may Turkey be safe. 
But this. mighty out-putting of mili- 
tary strength cannot be permanent. 
The question is, then, aré we to dis- 
band these vast -armaments, as- 
sembled at so much cost and by so 
happy a juncture of circumstances, 
without taking precautions for the 
future peace of Europe? We: have 
intervened between the robber and 
his victim, and now kneel upon the 
breast of the aggressor. The intend- 
ed victim is safe as long as we hold 
the dagger at the robber’s throat; but 
are we now to sheathe our arms and 
walk away, leaving the robber un- 
bound and free to resume ‘his on- 
slaught? Forbid it! If the short- 
sighted policy of the Peace party were 
successful, we should lose even in a 
monetary point of view. We would 
ee ase find ourselves necessi- 
tated either to maintain, year by year, 
a large standing foree, naval and 
military, for the repression of any new 
onset by Russia; or else Parke 
in a few years would be swallowed up 
by its colossal neighbour. And Tur- 
key would not. fail alone. Her ab- 
sorption would be but another mile- 
stune in the march of Museovite con- 
quest. There have been “sick men” 
before Turkey, and there will be 
“sick men” after her. Poland was 
the invalid of last eentury, and whére 
is she nowt Swallowed up by the 
imperial robber, and adding to the 
strength of his armies by twenty 
millions of the most gallant popu- 
lation in the world. Turkey, if we 
prove false to ourselves, will share a 








& 
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similar fate, and give other races and 
territory to swell the military strength 
of.the Czar. Thus made trresistible, 
will Russia pause in her career? Will 
she not find a new “sick man” in due 
time upon the shores of the Baltic, and 
strive to make that sea also a mare 
clausum; a vast lake within which 
Russia can train her sailors and aug- 
ment her fleet until she be ready for 
her last triumph? Let not England 
hug herself now in fancied security, 
and. say, What have I to do with 
checking Russia? Russia, at the 
beginning of this war, had a fleet equal 
to those of England and France unit- 
ed—what will she not have when the 
Euxine and the Baltic are both in 
her power, and when she can press 
into her marine alike the hardy 
Scandinavians and the adroit seamen 
of the Greek isles? Peace-seeking, 
trade-seeking England, isolated by 
her selfishness, would then not only 
see .her whole Mediterranean sta- 
tions. rent from her, but be. utterly 
erushed upon her own shores by the 
mighty fleets of Russia issuing simul- 
taneously from the Baltic and the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Far-off con- 
tingencies! it may be said. True, 
but not the less certain to happen, if 
Europe continue to slumber while 
Russia conquers. Let us say it, we 
do not. believe this lamentable issue 
will -happen,—but only because we 
believe that England will fight be- 
times,and not when too late,—because 
we do not believe that England will 
be so mad or so mean as to sacrifice 
her own future and that of Europe 
for the sake of a short-lived hour of 
lighter taxes, and at the bidding of a 
clique of politicians who have already 
shown themselves beyond measure in- 
fatuated, dishonest to the nation, and 
as little prescient of the future as they 
have been taught by the past. 

Let ous recall two passages from 
our past history. We have tried the 
Peace-policy before,—let us see with 
what results. Let us see if the two 
instances to be related were not 
actual, though distant causes of the 
very crisis in which Europe now finds 
itself. Turn back nearly a century. 
Poland was the “sick man” of those 
days,—Russia the robber then as now. 
Russia’s policy also was the same 
then as now. In the assumed guise 
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of a doctor, she adopted towards the 
“sick man” a mode of treatment 
identical with that which she has 
since followed towards the Ottoman 

Empire. It was on the plea of secur- 
ing the religtous liberty of the members 
of the Greek Church in Poland, that 
Russia made her first attack upon 
the independence of that country. 
Russia’s diplomacy was also . then 
adroit and lying as now, and played 
its part. so well that the other Powers 
of Europe did not penetrate her de- 
signs, and even aided her in imposing 
her terms upon the Poles—a nation, 
be it said, whose previous history had 
shown them to be the most. tolerant 
in Europe. By the treaty of Oliva in 
1760, this protectorate of the Greek 
dissenters in Poland was accorded 
to Russia. Several deluded Powers, 
and Great Britain among the num- 
ber, became guarantees of this treaty, 
and by this step gave a quasi legal 
sanction to interference with the 
domestic affairs of the “sick man,”— 
a letting out of waters very ana- 
logous to the intermeddling of the 
Great Powers between the. Sultan 
and his Christian subjects whieh im- 
mediately preceded the mission of 
Menschikoff and present onslaught of 
Russia. Thefirst partition of Poland 
(1772) followed. France, England, 
Sweden, and Spain had guaranteed the 
integrity of that unhappy country. by 
solemn treaties, particularly those of 
Volaw and Oliva: yet the partitioning 
Powers were allowed to work their 
will unopposed, while the Western 
States looked quietly on, passively 
sanctioning 

“ The 
That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shell keep who can.” 

_ We know what was the issue of all 
this,—how Poland was bit by bit 
swallowed up, and how Russia grew 
and prospered upon the peace-policy 
of her neighbours. But let us take 
another instance. Turkey was the 
only Power that at that time pene- 
trated Russia’s designs upon Poland, 
and struggled to prevent their realisa- 
tion. On this account, as well as in 
pursuit of the cherished dream of plac- 
ing a Czar upon the throne of Byzan- 
tium, and renewing the empire of 
Constantine, Russia had no sooner 
swallowed her first slice of Poland 
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than she bore down heavily upon the 
Ottomans. “ Through this gate lies 
the road to Byzantium £” was the omi- 
nous inscription which Catherine II. 
placed over the west gate of Cherson, 
and she was resolved that her pro- 
pheey should be realised. The year 
1788 saw Turkey in great peril. 
In the spring of that year the 
Czarina Catherine and Joseph II. 
of Austria met at Cherson, and 
concerted a joint plan of operations, 
which embraced at once the par- 
tition of Turkey and a curtailment 
of the power of Prussia. The Court 
of Berlin took the alarm. Great Bri- 
tain, led by Pitt, resolved upon timely 
interference—Holland, Poland, Swe- 
den, and Turkey joined them; and 
in June was concluded the conven- 
tion of Loo, which had for its object 
resistance to the encroachments of 
Russia and Austria upon the com- 
monwealth of Europe. What was 
the effect of this League? Why, it so 
effectually checked the ambition of 
these two Powers that they made 
peace with Turkey within two months 
of its ratification!—a proof, among 
others, how easily this modern onset 
of Russia might have been stayed had 
the British Government co-operated 
heartily with that of France in the 
spring or summer of 1853. But 
what became of this League when 
Russia, a few years afterwards, re- 
commenced her work of aggression 
both against Turkey and Poland? 
Why, it had expired, and England 
had been ihe death of it! No blame 
to Mr. Pitt for this. In those days it 
was the reverse of what we have lately 
seen,—the Cabinet was_ prescient and 
alive.to our true interests; it was the 
Parliament and people that were 
blind. Although Russia was already 
in possession of the Crimea, Mr. Pitt 
held that the strong sea-board of 
Oczakow—that which the Allied fleets 
are at this moment assailing with 
their broadsides—was the real key to 
Constantinople and Egypt, and he was 
resolved not to leave it in the posses- 
sion of Russia. A fleet was in the act 
of being fitted out, and an English war 
with Russia was at hand—nay, seemed 
inevitable, in order that this impor- 
tant region might be saved from the 
devouring jaws of the Northern sav- 
age, when the intervention of Mr. 
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Fox and the manufacturing. interests 
came to the help of Russia, just as 
Russell and Cobden would fain help 
that Power now. In March 1791, a 
royal message was delivered to both 
Houses 6f Parliament, calling atten- 
tion to the importance to England, 
and to Europe in general, of the pos- 
sible consequences of Russia’s war 
with the Porte, and asking for an 
augmentation of naval foree to be em- 
ployed for “the restoration of tran- 
quillity on @ secure and lasting foun 
dation.” The gifted Prime-Minister 
of the time supported the measure on 
the ground of the direct interest of 
England in the struggle then going 
on, as well as for the sake of keepin 
faith with allies with whom we h 
contracted offensive and defensive 
alliances, Should Turkey be farther 
weakened by Russia, he argued, 
Prussia would shortly be placed un- 
der pressure,—and not Prussia only, 
but all Europe, the political system of 
which might be shakes to us very 
foundation. The measure was op- 
posed by Messrs. Fox and Grey, 
whose reasoning was a type of that 
employed by the Peace-party of the 
sme day, — mercantile cupidity 
eing set against honour, the general 
interests of the empire, and the liberty 
of Europe. Mr. Grey, anticipating 
his grandson the present Earl, con- 
tended that the larger Russia grew, 
the weaker she would be; and that 
even though the wildest dream of her 
ambition should be realised by the 
possession of Constantinople and ex- 
termination of the Ottomans, we 
should be none the worse, and the 
world greatly benefited. Sixty years 
ago Russia was hardly known in ‘this 
country save by name: the conse- 
quence was, that the views of the 
Opposition became popular, — Mr. 
Pitt was forced to yield —and Great 
Britain, turning her back upon Tur- 
key, Poland, and Prussia, as well as 
forsaking her own honour and true 
interest, declined to fulfil the engage- 
ments of her treaties, and left. the 
field open to the ambitious progress 
of Russia. The end is shortly told. 
‘The national result of this faithlessness 
on the part of Great Britain, was an 
immediate change in the policy of 
Prussia,—a state which could not 
be expected to stand out single-handed 
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against. Russia and. Austria. “ Fre- 
derick - William,” we are told, “at 
once felt the foree of the ridicule 
thrown by the agents of Russia upon 
the 2 capes {is not the word too ap- 
plicable still ?] of the English fleet in 
the Baltic; which they said was ‘only 
dangerous to itself, aud at the utmost 
could do no more than throw half-a- 
dozen bombs to destroy the counting- 
houses or warehouses, possibly of as 
many merchants in Riga, Revel, or 
Cronstadt.’”. Thus perished the anti- 
Russian League of 1788. And, as the 
immediate consequence of England’s 
secession, Prussia, left to shift for her- 
self, at once reversed her policy, and 
joined the league of general plunder, 
resulting in fresh gain to Russia from 
the final partition of Poland in 1794. 
If history be “philosophy teaching 
by example,” we ought to take a les- 
son from these events. The parallel 
is a warning one. We sce Russia in 
the same attitude of aggression then as 
now,—a similar league formed to re- 
sist her,—and a similar Peace-part 
at home urging this country to fake 
off from the alliance, and leave Russia 
unopposed. Let us see what we have 
gained by breaking up the alliance in 
1791. Has not Prussia, as Mr. Pitt 
predicted, since then been subjected 
to such pressure, that she dare no 
longer act independently of her co- 
lossal neighbour? Has Russia, as Mr. 
Grey vainly imagined, grown weaker 
by her vast subsequent conquests, or 
has she not rather doubled her strength 
for future aggression? Or has she 
lost the taste for aggression, the lust 
for territorial aggrandisement? Have 
we not found ourselves compelled to 
adopt now the very course which Mr. 
Pitt proposed to follow sixty years ago ? 
Nay, is not the Allied fleet at this mo- 
ment engaged in the identical opera- 
tion which Mr. Pitt was fitting out a 
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fleet to doin 1791? _ True, the contest 
is now on a much yaster scale. The 
fleet, which would have. sufficed to 
cheek Russia in .1791, now plays a 
very subordinate part, in. the terrible 
drama,—being all but checkmated by 
the formidable fortifications which 
the Czars have built since these times, 
Moreover, the military strength of 
Russia has so immensely increased, 
that the Ottoman power, which then 
struggled with her on equal terms, is 
now quite inadequate, and the West 
has to put forth.a crusade of 220,000 
men, admirably equipped, to restore 
the, balance. Had we proved true to 
ourselves, to the alliance, and to Eu- 
rope, in 1791, we would have been 
spared the excessive exertions entailed 
upon us now. But we proved blind to 
our own interests, faithless to those of 
our allies and now we reap the pen- 
alty. The contest would have been 
an easy one in 1791. England, Hol- 
land, Prussia, Poland, acting together 
in the north, in concert with the 
Turkish power and British fleet in 
the south, would soon have annihi- 
lated the armies and commerce of 
Austra and Russia. France, para- 
lysed by her own Revolution, could 
not join the anti-Russian alliance; 
but, as appears from the papers of 
M. de Vergennes, the cabinet of the 
Tuileries had early penetrated the 
designs of Russia, and the consequent 
danger to Europe. -The court of Sar- 
dinia, too, was equally alive to the dan- 
ger, and the views of its king, Victor 
Andrée III, may still be read with 
profit at the present day. It gives us 
pleasure to pay this tribute to tho 
gallant little state, which has so nobly 
ranged itself in the front rank of the 
great Western alliance. In joining 
the anti-Russian league of 1854, Sar- 
dinia only does what it was ready to 
have done in 1791.* 





* A series of State-papers, relative to its own conduct, and that of other Pow- 
ers, in regard to the Eastern question, eighty years ago (1782-3), has recently 


been published by the Sardinian Cabinet. 


e conduct of England, under the 


Fox Administration, shows to little advantage in these negotiations. The follow- 
ing is part of a letter from King Victor Andrée III. to Count Scarafis, the Sar- 
dinian ambassador at Paris :—“ There is always reason to suspect that the Court 
of Russia is labouring to place the British Ministry in its interests, and it is even 
mptanded that it has insinuated that England would find it to her advantage to 


elay the conclusion of the definitive treaty with France. 


. The 


language which the Count de Vergennes has held to some foreign "Ministers 
as to the difficulty of negotiating with Mr. Fox, joined to the information 
which we have received that the Czarina is solicting the Court of London not to 
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We say again, Do not let‘us, in the 
face of these warning examples, and 
in defiance of the most obvious rea- 
sons, repeat a faithless’ and ‘pusillani- 
mous policy now. Has ‘the country 
not .already suffered sufiiciently from 
listening to the fallacies of the Peace- 
party? ‘They are the true authors of 
the war now forced upon us. By their 
recent policy they have invoked it,— 
by their past policy they have render- 
ed it a desperate one,—by their pre- 
sent policy they would render it from 
henceforth a hopeless one. England! 
awake; it is now or never! By 
breaking from the first alliance, you 
made Prussia a vassal of Russia,— 
another of your allies, Poland, ‘you 
sacrificed to your foes,—Turkey you 
betrayed,—Holland you permanently 
disheartened,—Russia’ you mightily 
strengthened. It isin your power to 
ruin yourself by a similar perfidy now. 
The results will be the samo in kind, 
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but on a vaster scale,—and, depend 
upon it, this time they will come 
nearer home! You can again betray 
Turkey,—you can dishearten Spain, 
as you then disheartened Holland, — 
you can sacrifice Sardinia, as you 
then sacrificed Poland—you can 
estrange France, as you then estrang- 
ed Prussia. Is not the danger coming 
nearer home? Give the Euxine and 
Dardanelles to Russia, and where is 
our commeree in the Levant—and, 
y-and-by, your communication with 
India? Let Russia stand forth tri- 
umphant and all puissant, by the 
breaking up of the Western alliance, 
and how long will the Baltic Powers 
be able to maintain their independ- 
ence? Betray and mortally offend 
France, and you virtually ‘throw off 
your corslet, and stand helpless with- 
in reach of your enemy’s dagger. 
France, except in times of revolu- 
tion, cannot make head alone against 








hurry in signing the definitive treaty with France, denote clearly that the British 
Minister is perhaps only too ready to lend an ear to the insinuations of Russia, 
and to enter into some engagements with her, in case France should desire to op- 
pose the entrance of her fleets into the Mediterranean. Things, however, bein 
at the point at which they have arrived, it appears to-us impossible that Englan 
can draw back without being taxed with perfidy, but the desire to recover her 
losses, and to contribute to the restoration of the ancient system, may overcome 
every other consideration. This is the point to which you must be extremely at- 
tentive, in order to give us good notions thereupon ; for, supposing a general war 
to take place, affairs would completely change their aspect if England were to 
join the two Imperial Courts.” England did draw back, as she drew back again, 
in spite of Mr. Pitt, ten years afterwards. The consequences of this first seces- 
sion were that Russia won from Turkey the Crimea and the provinces of the 
Kouban,—of the second, that Russia destroyed Poland, and Austria and Prussia 
obtained part of the spoils. 

The Debats, commenting upon these State-Papers, draws from them the follow- 
ing deductions:—“ The Cabinet of Versailles had foreseen from an early hour 
the projects of the Empress Catharine, understood the importance of them, and 
wished to prevent their execution, It could not count on the support of Austria, 
for the Emperor Joseph II. had become the ally of Catherine, and that prince 
made public preparations for war, which could only be directed against Turkey, 
whether he acted on his own account or confined himself to Hb the ambition 
of Russia. The Cabinet of Versailles believed itself assured of the alliance of 
Spain and of that of Sardinia ; but those alliances were not sufficient, and it 
needed that of England. To obtain it, Louis XVI and M. de Vergennes address- 
ed to the Ministers of George HI, and to the King himself, the most pressing en- 
treaties ; they invoked the general interests of Europe and the special interests 
of England ; me brought forward important considerations based on the morali- 
ty of nations. But they failed—they failed against the mysterious and indefati- 
gable exertions of Russia, the seductions of which were more powerful at London 
than the counsels of justice and prudence. Must we believe with M. d’Adhémar 
that the policy of England was decided by the certainty of the prejudice which 
France would suffer from the enterprises of Catharine, or subjugated, as was 
thonght at Turin, by the hope of indemnifying herself from losses, and the desire 
of establishing her ancient alliance with Austria and Russia? This point is not 
sufficiently cleared up; but what is certain is, that in 1783 England would not 
unite herself to France to restrain Russia within just limits; and if the Empress 
Catharine succeeded in my fo Turkey ofthe Crimea and the provinces of the 
Kouban, she was indebted for her success principally to the inertness of England.” 
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Eastern Europe. If deserted by 
us, she must suceumb. Will she, 
ought she, in such circumstances, 
ever to forgive us? And think you 
that the long-forbearing, because far- 
seeing, man who rules her destinies 
will remain on the throne when his 
enemies are triumphant? Will we 
not then see a Russianised Bourbon 
again on the throne of France,—one 
who may not scruple to repeat the 
alliance projected by Charles X. in 
1829, whereby France and Russia 
were to aggrandise themselves at the 
expense of Great Britain? 

e have written these things more 
that the fallacies of the Peace-party 
may be understood, than from any 
real distrust of the national senti- 
ments. In the last war, the nation 
gave as noble an example of resolu- 
tion, crowned by success, as is to be 
found in the annals of the world. 
That war, although heartily embraced 
by the people, was primarily the work 
of our nobles,—the present one is es- 
sentially the work of the people. The 
masses understand it, the masses sym- 
pathise with it,—it marches on with a 
nation at its back. Camit, then, fail 
in vigour and endurance? Never, 
except by the defection of our states- 
mén. All that is wanted of our nobles 
is to lead,—and they will lead. They 
will lead, in the senate-house as in 
the field. They have shed their blood 
like water on the breach and in the 
battle, and we know that they will 
not be less ready to answer with 
heart and life to the eall of the country 
athome. The gentlemen of England 
have a noble heritage,—the accumu- 
lated laurels of generations rest upon 
their brows—the noblest nation in 
the’ world looks up to them as its 
leaders. They are true to their 
position, Now, as ever, they will be 
worthy of themselves and their coun- 
try ; and whatever be the issue of this 
stern contest, no future historian will 
ever have it in his power to write that 
“in the hour of Europe’s extremity, 
England retired from the combat, be- 
cause she could not find statesmen to 
lead her !” 

“Do not humble Russia—preserve 
the balance of power!” exclaim the 
advocates of peace, when all their other 
fallacies have been exposed. This is 
a mere fetch,—a trumped-up cry to 
defend their foregone conclusion of 
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peace at any price. Humble Russia! 
—we wish it were as easy a task as 
these gentlemen affect to believe. We 
never shared in Mr. Cobden’s notion 
as to the feasibility of “erumpling up 
Russia like a sheet of paper ;” and the 
character of this contest has not been 
such as to make us alter our opinion 
(so often expressed in this Magazine) 
as to the redoubtableness of the power 
with which we are at war. Let those 
who affect to be concerned lest Russia 
be annihilated, take comfort. A po- 
pulation of sixty millions—possessing, 
too, facilities of increase beyond any 
nation in the Old World—is“in no 
danger of being over-much humbled. 
Like a vast primeval forest, it is root- 
ed to the earth by millions of supports, 
and it is only upon its outskirts that 
the hostile winds, or the axe of the 
woodman, can beat with effect. It is 
a forest which, ever growing and 
spreading, threatens to bring Europe 
back to its primeval condition, and en- 
velop a whole civilization in its blight- 
ing shadow. In a contest with such 
a power, the only danger is, not that 
we shall sueceed too much, but that we 
may not be able to curb her sufficient- 
ly. A mighty unit, ‘surrounded by 
feebler and disunited States, the danger 
is that, by sheer weight of mass, she 
will erush her way into her neighbours’ 
territories, and will rule by her prestige 
even where she does not rule by actual 
possession. It is‘ danger no longer 
problematical. It is one which a cen- 
tury and a half of years have been 
writing out in plain characters, as a 
warning to Europe. It is a danger 
which has been realising itself beneath 
the eyes of this very generation. “Pre- 
serve the balance of power!” Why, 
for threescore years we have done no- 
thing but sacrifice tt to Russia. What 
other European State in that time has 
extended its borders? | Unless the 
land rise, Great Britain must ever re- 
main the same,—France, Prussia, and 
Austria are no bigger than they were 
sixty years ago, and Spain is the same 
as she has ever been since she lost the 
Netherlands. But look at Russia ! 
Leaving out of view her great Asiatic 
conquests, which may be left to bal- 
ance the extra-European conquests 
of the other Powers,—what do we see 
of her progress in the very heart of. 
Europe itself! Take up that. most 
suggestive of maps recently pub- 
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lished by the Messrs. Johnston,*. and 
see how, from the little duchy of 
Kiev, Muscovy has. swelled out. into 
a monster, covering with its green 
tint nearly a half of the entire Con- 
tinent! By all means let Russian 
power extend to the limits of its own 
people. Butthat legitimate expansion 
of Russia was over a century ago, 
and since then its growth has been but 
the absorption of other States. The 
Pole is no more a Russian than the 
French and Germans; and. the’ con- 
quest of Poland was as unnatural and 
unrighteous an act as if Germany 
and Spain were to partition France. 
Is Finland Russian?—is Courland 
Russian ‘!—~are the Roumeliote race 
in Bessarabia Russian? — Certainly 
not. Russia, then, has been not only 
ceaselessly extending her frontiers 
while the. other States of Europe 
remained stationary, but for the last 
century. her extension has been one 
continuous act of robbery. And yet 
we talk stil] of the balance of power ! 
—as if oblivious that for long past 
that balance has been steadily and 
unrighteously inclining in favour of 
Russia. Bit by bit has she advanced, 
ever loudly disavowing her pro- 
jects until she could announce them 
to the world as accomplished facts, 
—disarming by her cajolery, and 
triumphing by sowing disunion among 
her natural oppovents. Thus she has 
gone on long without being checkéd, 
Hitherto. the other Powers have 
ever been too late or too disunited 
to oppose her. Now they are awaked, 
and in time; and their object must 
be in some measure to rectify the 
overweighted balance, in order that 
peace and independence may hence- 
forth be. made more secure to the 
European Commonwealth. 

* For what do we fight?” There is 
no, mystery in the matter, although 
the cavilling parties may affect to 
think so. The answer issimple. The 
power of Russia has unduly increased, 
is increasing, and must be checked. 
The interests of civilisation and of 
every free State in Europe demand 
this. We have seen how the do- 
minions of the Czar have gone on 
increasing in extent, spreading further 
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and further into the heart of Europe, 
—an ever-rising tide of. barbarism 
setting in against the civilisation of 
the West. But contemporaneously 
with this - physical expansion, there 
has been a far wider expansion of 
moral sway—a progress subtler but 
not less important than the other, and 
ever preparing the way for it. It is 
the saliva of the boa, with which it 
covers its prey before devouring 
it. It isa virtual extension of the 
sceptre of the Czars over the rest of 
Europe. Physically, Russia. covers 
nearly a half of Europe,—her moral 
power extends over at least, another 
fourth. To whom do the Greeks and 
Montenegrins look as their protector ? 
Whose power has sufficed to.stir up re- 
bellion in Queen Viectoria’s subjects in 
the Ionian Islands?) Who. has. kept 
the House of Hapsburgh on the throne 
of Austria? Whose. influence is now 
supreme at the Court of Berlin,—of 
Bavaria, of Saxony, of Wiirtemburg, 
and other lesser States of Germany ? 
For whose sake has the government of 
Denmark been at direct issue with its 
Parliament and people ? Is it not known 
that, despite the patriotic feelings of his 
subjects, young King Oscar of Sweden 
isnot proof against, the evil influence 
ofthe Northern Basilisk? . Even 
King Bomba, in far, Naples, has an 
exeessive regard for.the Czar. Czar 
—that monosyllable, how it weighs 
like a nightmare over Europe! ho 
is now supplying money. to the Car- 
lists, to excite rebellion against. the 
Liberal Government in Spain? , Again 
the Czar. Who. patronizes the Legi- 
timists in their machinations to over- 
turn the Napoleon dynasty in France? 
still the Czar ! 

With Russia, as with all. States, her 
moral power is based..on her physical, 
Strike a body-blow at the Jatter, and 
the former will collapse. Her enor- 
mous influence in other countries is, 
as it were, a paper-circulation issued 
on. the faith of her vast military 
strength. Prostrate that strength, 
be that credit, and her influence 
abroad will collapse, and leave the 
nations to live and act for themselves 
—each in the way natural to it. That 
is what is wanted. At present Cen- 





* “War-Map of Europe, distinguishing by colours the original area, progressive 
extent, and present bimlte of the Russian Empire.” Edin. 1856. 
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tral Europe is not free; an artificial nor has the resolution to use it. In 


state of matters exists there, upheld 
by the Czar. Russian influence over- 
rides many of the courts of Germany, 
and hinders the national sympathies 
and desires from finding an echo in 
the breasts of their rulers. Germany 
is half-Russianised, and will be wholly 
so, if the overbearing influence of the 
Czars be not timeously checked. There 
is no lack of —_— strength in 
Germany to resist Russia, but it lacks 
moral strength. Germany is severed, 
instead of being united; and even its 
fragments want consistency. Each 
petty State has a Russianised court 
pulling one way, and a German people 
wishing to go another; and the result, 
as we see, is a dead-lock. In the 
face of Russia, Germany has not the 
moral strength to emancipate itself, 
and pursue its own natural course of 
development. Its princes will go on 
breaking their pledges, and thwarting 
their peoples, as long as all-puissant 
Russia encourages and supports them 
in doing so. Take away that foreign 
influence, and things will fall into 
their natural course. Germany will 
become German, and will thereupon 
at once rise into a barrier to Russian 
encroachment. Once the sixty mil- 
lion Teutons of Central Europe come 
to think and act for themselves, 
in their own way, and for their 
own interests, the day of Russian 
aggrandisement is past, and Europe 
is permanently free. What is wanted 
in the meanwhile is to give Germany 
a breathing-time,—to tie up for a 
season the bully that now browbeats 
and intermeddies with her. Europe 
contains three great segments of popu- 
lation, each in a different stage of 
development. To the east, the Sla- 
vonians, least developed of all, but 
subordinated under a single, all-per- 
vading, and most astute government 
—a huge barbarie body with a civilised 
head. In Central Europe, the Teu- 
tons, a much more developed race 
than the Slavonians, but split up into 
a multiplicity of sections, and with 
governments which, browbeat by their 
colossal neighbour, do not act in per- 
feet accord with the national senti- 
ments. Compared with Western Eu- 
rope, Germany is still in its adol- 
escence ; and, like youth in general, it 
neither knows its own strength aright, 


this state; Russian influence is now 
ereeping over it, and hopes to have it 
fairly in the toils before it can act for 
itself. It isan infant Hercules which 
Russia seeks to strangle in its cradle. 
It is for the Western Powers to take 
care that the attempt be made in 
vain. Their own safety depends on 
this. Strike—we again say—at the 
military strength of Russia,—strike 
firmly and unsparingly. With ever 

blow her far-spread influence will eb 

back from the face of Europe,—the 
fetters, not less potent because moral, 
will fall from many a State,—and 
each people will have an opportunity 
of developing its powers and institu- 
tions in its own way. That is what 
we are fighting for. It is at once the 
Independence of Europe and the 
Safety of Europe. The two go to- 
gether, and have* their natural result 
In Peace. Peace—not a truce—not 
a mere breathing-time of arms,—a 
lasting, healthy, righteous peace,-—a 
blessing to all, and desired by all, 
because continued at the expense of 
none. That is the peace which we 
desire,—what result can the so-called 
Peace party promise that will com- 
pare ‘with it ? 

We desire to secure the liberty and 
independence of Europe. These, we 
regret to say, have other enemies 
than those of which we have spoken. 
Extremes meet,—and Red-Republi- 
canism now threatens to do the work 
of Despotism. Kossuth, Mazzini, 
Ledru-Rollin, in this hour of Europe’s 
extremity, act as allies of the Czar. 
What is the position? Eastern 
Europe is aggressive,—Western Eu- 
rope stands on the defence,—Central 
Europe is dormant, neutral but 
strongly Russianised. Western Eu- 
rope is winning—in a short time 
Russian influence will be loosened 
from Germany, and all will be well. 
But, just at this juncture, forth step 
this insane Triumvirate, to preach to 
the Continental peoples a line of action 
that cannot fail to drive the neutral 

owers into the arms of the Czar. 

ed-Repub!icanism,— whisper but the 
word at Berlin, and the wavering 
Frederick-William will then find the 
exeuse he wants to take arms for his 
Russian nephew,—let it but break- 
out in flames in the Italian Penin- 
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sula, and the firmness of the young 
Austrian Emperor will vanish in dis- 
may. The Czar, the great champion 
of despotism everywhere—to whom 
the support of kings against their 
peoples is a matter of principle—will 
hold forth his arms to both these 
powers in their hour of extremity. 
“See,” he will say.—“did I not tell 
you the real character of the Western 
Coalition? See how it, shakes your 
thrones, and convulses your. domi- 
nions. But eome to me, and you 
will be safe, Let us make: another 
Holy Alliance, and the mass of our 
enormous armies will soon smite down 
revolution and the powers who foster 
it.” Let Prussia and Austria thus 
invoke the Russian eagle,.and they 
fix a not far distant day for their own 
doom. First vassals, and then vic- 
tims, of their colossal protector,—that 
will be their fate. But if Red-Repub- 
licanism show head just now, have 
they a choice left ?—and how will the 
Western Powers bear up against the 
shock of this Coalition of Despotism ? 
That is the sole but formidable rock 
ahead of the West and Liberty; and 
for it. these republican madmen are 
responsible. 

What intolerance does the mani- 
festo of these men breathe—what nar- 
row-minded bigotry—what supreme 
self-sufficiency! Republics !—nothin 
but republics—Europe, the world, 
must be one vast nursery of republics ! 
What a mockery! How the lessons 
of history have been lost upon these 
men,—experience cannot preach to 
them, observation cannot enlighten. 
The nations differ in their moral as much 
as they do in their physical features, 
yet these republicans would force a 
drear and impossible uniformity of 
government upon all. As well decree 
that every tree in the woods shall be an 
ash or a poplar as that every government 
in the world shall be a republic.. And 
then, what tyranny in the proposition! 
These men cry out against despotism, 
against rulers who thwart the wishes 
of their people ; and yet what do they 
themselves but preach a despotism 
more unbearable by far? “For God 
and the people !”—that was once the 
noble motto of Mazzini,—the rallying- 
ery with which he was to have created 
a new, free, and united Italy. Alas, 
that cry has sunk into the hoarse 
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vociferations of red sans-eulottery. 
“For Republics and Ourselves !”—so 
goes the shout now. It is a melan- 
choly sight ever to see a high mind 
sinking,—and, though never favour- 
able to the views of either, in their 
better days we have certainly seen 
flashes of that high mind both in 
Kossuth and Mazzini. Now, neither 
their exile, nor their enthusiasm, nor 
their past sufferings can affect us 
more. We but see in them Europe’s 
direst foes in her greatest extremity, 
—the assassins of her liberty, the be- 
trayers of her Future. Let each na- 
tion.act and choose for itself,—that is 
the golden law of liberty. The only 
interference that real Independence 
ever demands or allows, is to prevent 
the weaker portions of the common. 
wealth from being thralled by the 
stronger. But to demand everywhere 
republics, nothing but republics, is to 
enact a tyranny and inculcate an im- 
possibility. And to do this at the 
present juncture, is simply to help 
despotism by preaching anarehy. 

We feel it is almost profaning our 
pages to allude to that other triumvirate 
of demagoguery, whose infanrous “Let- 
ter to the Queen of England” has 
shocked every man of every grade in 
the kingdom. Foul-mouthed libellers 
of our Queen, demoniacal denouncers 
of our Ally, preachers of assassination, 
—for the first time the public of this 
country has got a glimpse of the Sa- 
tanic rhapsodies which envenom and 
make so abhorrent the revolutions of 
Continental Europe. “To kill Kings 
and Emperors,” they say, “is an honour 
and duty.” This truculent denunciation 
is directed against our own Sovereign 
among the rest, and we almost regret 
that expulsion from our shores is the 
only penalty that has overtaken the 
criminals. But more remains to be done. 
Refugees of this abominable stamp 
now swarm in London, and the hands 
of Government must be strengthened 
to deal with them summarily. When 
engaged in a great war, we cannot 
allow London to be made a focus for 
the concoction of mines and conspi- 
racies which may help to throw, if 
not ourselves, our allies into disorder. 
Remember, Pianori came from Lon- 
don,—Pianori was equipped for his 
bloody task by these same refugees in 
the English metropolis. Had Napo- 
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leon IIL. fallen by his hand, would 
not France, blinded with wrath for 
the death of its Emperor, have bitterly 
charged England with nourishing and 
sending forth the assassin? After 
the warnings, both in act and in words, 
which we have now had, we cannot 
longer plead ignorance. We must 
either instantly take the needful mea- 
sures against these men of blood who 
shelter themselves on our shores, or 
else abide the stern consequences, The 
country that shelters assassins truly 
incurs a fearful responsibility. 

We must hasten to a close, leaving 
untouched many topics to which we 
would fain have directed public atten- 
tion. But there is one subject which, 
however briefly, we feel imperatively 
called upon to single out for the con- 
sideration of our statesmen and people. 
That subject is our Currency Laws. 
A money-famine and consequent panic 
is setting in, entirely occasioned by 
the absurd provisions of Sir R. Peel’s 
Currency Act of 1844; and as money 
is the sinews of war, unless we set 
right the former, we shall never be 
able to garry on the latter. A para- 
lysis at home threatens to neutralise 
all our successes abroad. If we do 
not take eare, we shall find ourselves 
in the position of a soldier who is 
choked by his equipment,—we shall 
be strangled while we fight. Our 
currency is made to depend upon gold 
in so absurd a fashion, that as sove- 
reigns go out of the country, bank- 
notes are likewise withdrawn from 
circulation,—so that the drain upon the 
currency of the country is doubled,— 
it is like lighting the candle at both 
ends. We ourselves need to export 
specie to defray the expense of our 
army abroad,—so does France,—so 
does Russia ; in fact, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that at present there is a 

neral rush among the Powers of 

urope to possess themselves of gold. 
Well, although our present currency 
system is entirely based upon the re- 
tention of a large amount of gold in 
this country, that retention is not pos- 
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sible. If other states wish gold, they 
can always have it from this country 
by paying a commensurate price for 
it. The consequences of this to us, if 
not warded off by an alteration of our 
Currency laws, will be ruin. The 
deadliest blow that Russia could now 
level at us, would be to draw from 
this country a million or two of bul- 
lion,—even though it were to pay for 
it at the rate of L.5 or L.6, or even 
L.10 the ounce. In our present posi- 
tion such a step would paralyse us at 
once. And can any one as yet be sure 
that much of the gold recently drawn 
from this country has not been so 
bought up by by our adversary ? 

An early meeting of Parliament is 
demanded by this great but easily 
overcome difficulty of our position. 
It is a difficulty entirely artificial—it 
is one of our own imposing: an Act 
can unmake it as an Act has made. 
If the present Premier be strong in 
anything, it is in good common sense, 
and in a power of seeing readily in 
any given case where the shoe pinch- 
es. Let him show that quality now, 
and, by so doing, sweep away the 
sole impediment that exists to a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war. It 
depends upon himself whether the 
Conservatives are with him or against 
him. If he act the part of an earnest, 
able, and patriotic statesman, he may 
rely upon it that the gentry of: Eng- 
land will not leave him unsupported. 
Nor will the country. If the influ- 
ence of extinct reputations be still 
strong in the House, and the coali- 
tions of the Peace-party threaten 
to clog the wheels of government, 
let Parliament be dissolved, and let 
the voice of the nation decide upon 
its future destinies. In the present 
critical times, Parliament may meet 
ere a few weeks are over; and in 
anticipation of such a meeting of 
the Legislature, the last words we 
would say to the Government are 
—If cabal prevail, Dissolve; and 
in any case repeal the Currency 
Laws. 











